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BUILDS COLLATERAL BUSINESS 
IN WASHINGTON 


“We are well pleased with the results obtained so far from our 
participation in the Washington Bank and Agent Auto Plan, 


The number of automobile loans brought to us by insurance 


agents has been encouraging and we are, in addition, consid. 
erably impressed by the collateral business which followed in 


the wake of our granting an automobile loan. Other banking 


services such as mortgage loans, home improvement loans, per- 


sonal loans, etc. have been arranged for borrowers who began 


with an automobile loan. Our new business department is con- 


stantly alerted to the fact that all insurance agents in Wash- 
ington should be advised of the bank’s participation in the 
Washington plan, to stress its open market arrangement on 
insurance on walk-in borrowers with the idea of building up 
collateral business from clients of insurance agents.” 


John A. Reilly, President 


The Second National Bank 
of Washington 


Washington, D. C. 


If you are looking for more volume in auto loans .. . if you 
want to contact above-average prospects for other bank services 
... if you prefer to control your own credit risk selection — 
it will pay you to jnvestigate the Bank and Agent Auto Plan. 
Leading bankers the country over report excellent results and 


community-wide acceptance for this sound, simple, logical plan. 
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America througn the development of a bette 


sofety paper. And we have kept on that same 


track for over three quarters of q century 
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SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON, NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 


A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger. corporations 
use La Monte Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or & 
design made in the paper itself. Such INDIVIDUALIZED check — 
Paper provides maximum protection against both altera- 
tion and counterfeiting — makes identification positive. 
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The Capital Market and 
pnal Defense” 


Joserx StaGG LAWRENCE, a frequent 
ontributor to BANKING, looks at ven- 
wwe capital from a new angle in this 
yith’s leading article (page 33). 
These postwar years, he says, will 
pwobably be known to history as “the 
é of critical national defense.” 
Me Currently, the country is thinking about 
M the cutting edge of its defenses—the air 
® feet, atomic energy, universal training, 
ete. But an adequate defense “rests 
tely upon an efficient industry 
under private management and with 
dequate capital.” In other words, 
MAmerica’s “defense in depth” is her 
tion. 
The current rehabilitation of indus- 
Miry, Mr. LAWRENCE asserts, “should be 
mregarded as a vital phase of national de- 
fense, of equal if not greater importance 


{~~ 


proc 


cess of this program depends directly on 
At the ability of industry to raise adequate 
of capital.”” Furthermore, the 
Mbavailability of capital is a condition to 
fy ‘assurance of continued economic prog- 
fares”; it is also important as a “road- 
MEblock” to a possible depression. 

me Business, unable to finance itself 
Auentirely from earnings, depreciation 


than tanks and planes”; and “the suc-. 
j p 


charges, bank loans and bond issues, re- 
quires risk capital which comes largely 
from the earnings of the people, notably 
those in the higher income brackets. But 
“high and multiple taxation has prac- 
tically prevented the accumulation in 
recent years of the kind of savings 
which are invested in new common 
stocks.” 

“The disease of capital deficiency,” 
Mr. LAWRENCE concludes, “is reveal- 
ing pronounced symptoms. It should be 
checked before it impairs our defenses 
in depth, checks our economic growth 
and predisposes the community to 
business decline.” 


The Trend Is Up 


Banxixc asked clearinghouses in 135 
American cities for their opinion on 
the trend of interest rates. 

Of 108 replies, 97 said the direction 
was upward on commercial loans, while 
79 reported a firmer tendency in rates 
on mortgages, time deposits and general 
commercial borrowing. Two said there 
had been some easing. 

Of particular interest is the fact that 
the trend disclosed no marked differ- 
ences, geographically. 

“The Condition of Business” (page 
124) this month reviews the replies in 
some detail, noting the range of rates on 
time deposits and on commercial and 
mortgage loans. 


Why Small Businesses Fail 


Nexr time you’re giving fatherly ad- 


“You business people raise such a hubbub over fighting inflation. 
Land sakes, I’ve battled it for years!” 


THE 
NEW YORK TRUST 
COMPANY 


Accurately 
adapts its 

many services 

to each cor- 
respondent bank’s 
particular 

needs 


100 BROADWAY 


MADISON AVENUE 
AND 40TH STREET 


TEN 
ROOKEFELLER PLAZA 


Member of Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 


WALLETS and 
ENVELOPES 


Safeguard 
Registered Deposit Receipts for 
Burroughs Commercial Teller's 


Machines 


For Banks equipped with Burroughs 
Commercial Teller’s Machines, William 
Exline Inc. has available an extensive 
line of high quality wallets and en- 
velopes for keeping registered deposit 
receipts. Provide your customers 
with the best. We invite your inquiry 
for samples and further information. 


Manufacturers of 


e Loan Passbooks 


e Deposit Slips 
@ Statement Sheets 


e Savings Passbooks 

e Commercial Passbooks 

e Pocket Check Cases 

e Personalized Check Cases Bill Straps 

e Passbook Envelopes e Coin Wrappers 

e@ Machine Posting Passbooks e Pen Ruled Forms 
e Deposit Receipt Envelopes and Wallets 


William 


1274 Ontario Street, Cleveland 13, Ohie 
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QUICK CONVERSION 


of your Pacific Coast Transit 
and Collection Items 


Day and Night Air Mail Transit Services from San 
Francisco—hub of coastwise and transpacific airways. 


Resources Over $950,000,000 


AMERICAN 
Many Offices Serving TRU ST 
Northern California } O M PAN y 


HEAD OFFICE SAN FRANCISCO 5 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. Banking Since i854 


— SPECIALISTS IN— 


United States Government 


Securities 


State and Municipal Bonds 


C. J. DEVINE & CO. 


INC. 
48 Wall Street, New York 5 HAnover 2-2727 


Chicago Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Cincinnati St. Lovis San Francisco 


Direct Wires to all Offices 


vice to a small businessman we suggest 
you show him this month’s cartoon 
story. It should vividly supplement your 
admonitions and suggestions. 

The drawings are by Dick Ericgox 
the text by CarRoLt A. GunpERsoy. 
staff director and secretary of the 
A.B.A. Small Business Credit Com. 
mission. The joint authors point up 
many of the dangers that beset the busi- 
nessman, especially the beginner, and 
that lead, all too often, to serious if not 
fatal consequences. 

The list is familiar to bankers—poor 
management, lack of capital, inventory 
weaknesses, etc.—but we thought it 
would be a good idea to dress it in new 
clothes. You’ll agree that Cartoonist 
Ericson has provided quite a wardrobe. 
(“Pitfalls for Small Business,” page 
40.) 


Salary Opportunities 


Tre dean of the College of Commerce 
at Louisiana State University, James 
B. TRANT, tells BANKING’s readers this 
month (page 36) that “the discrepancy 
between beginning salary opportunities 
in banks as compared to other business 
concerns is now making it difficult to 
encourage the professional study of 
banking by anyone other than those 
who are ‘inheriting’ a place in the bank 
or those who have been engaged in 
banking for some time.” 

Dean TRANT is, of course, speaking 
only of his college’s experience. Before 
the war, he says, several banks were 


“Daddy is tired, dear, Today he cashed 
$36,225 in checks, took in $62,520 in de- 
posits, and sold $20,000 worth of Savings 
Bonds. Ask. him for a dime some other time” 
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UNION 
PACIFIC 


C. A. Robins 


* One of a series of ad- 
vertisements based on 
industrial opportunities 
in the states served by 
Union Pacific Railroad. 


Unite with Union Pacific in selecting sites and seeking new markets in California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 


*Address Industrial Department, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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How Close is CANADA? 


Its southern tier of industrial and agricultural Provinces is 


closer to New England, New York and Middle Western 
industrial regions than is the greater part of the United 
States. Its northern mining sections may be nearer to. you 


than Colorado. 


This Bank, with 540 branches across Canada, can help 
American firms do business with a prosperous, friendly next- 
door neighbor. So whether customers of your bank wish to 
establish a plant anywhere in the Dominion or expand exist- 
ing facilities, let us analyze their problems and submit a report 


to you—without obligation. 


Monthly Commercial Letter mailed regularly upon request 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 
540 Branches Across Canada 


NEW YORK SEATTLE 


In our company we follow the 
practice of paying the service 
charge for employees who want 
to open checking accounts and 
have us deposit their salary checks. 
It doesn’t cost much and, since it 
has so many mutual advantages, 
we consider it a good investment. 


Of course we are close to banks 
and to the checking system, so it 
didn’t take much selling to con- 
vince ourselves of the merit in 
such an arrangement. Generally 
speaking, business concerns aren’t 
ready as yet to accept the idea 
but we predict that some day it 
will be common practice. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


WE PAY THE SERVICE CHARGE 


For banks this presents some food 


_ for thought because, like group 


insurance, it permits a “wholesale 
approach to a retail market” and 
makes possible the sale of a small 
item at a reasonable sales cost. 
Have your salesmen try it out ona 
few small, friendly industrial firms. 
It probably won’t result in any sales 
right now but it should provide 
meat for some interesting visits. 


We havea printed folder on this 
subject which we will be pleased 
to send to any banker who wants 
to look it over. It may have a 
thought or two that will help you 
reach the mass market. 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST.PAUL 


, You're going to get me bonded? Shucks, 


JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


Mac, a little snort of blended stuff will do 
just fine” 


taking Commerce graduates at begin- 
ning salaries comparable to those paid 
by industry. But since the war “begin- 
ning salari¢és at banks appear to lag be- 
hind beginning salaries in industry at 
the end of each semester from $25 to 
$50 per month.” 

This lag, he believes, is the result of 
“a fear that employment of college grad- 
uates who have specialized in banking 
at a higher beginning salary than that 
of the routine clerical help” employed 
by the bank for several years “would 
cause too many resignations.” Admit- 
ting that the soundness of this theory 
may be debatable, Dean TRant ob- 
serves that the situation “inevitably 
leads to the necessity of bringing most 
of the new officers in from the outside.” 

He suggests, as an alternative, a care- 
ful classification of the clerical force 
and then employee training courses— 
either the bank’s own or those of the 
American Institute of Banking. Quali- 
fied employees should get salaries pro- 
portionate to those paid by industry; 
the best should be sent to The Graduate 
School of Banking, or a regional bank- 
ing school, and thus made eligible for 
promotion to officerships. This would 
permit, Dean Trant believes, the su- 
perior “Commerce major” to be placed 
on a salary scale in line with the other 
bank employees who are on the way 
up; internal conflicts would be avoided. 


Thrift Boosters 


Severat of them are in this issue. The 
first one you’ll come to is the article by 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 
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FIELD 
WAREHOUSING 


Warehouse Receipt Loans 
Against | Inventory 


. .. 60 different businesses show medians of 51% to 
111% as ratio of inventory to working capital. Con- 
trolled lending in many cases requires control of 
inventory. Our Field Warehouse Service gives you 
inventory control . . . exact information of the kind, 
age, condition, value and quantity of each item of 
inventory, and in addition all of the protection 
associated with public warehousing . . . right on 
your customer’s own premises. 


* 


OPERATING OFFICES 


Royal Bidg., Albany 1, Ga. » Healey Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. + 60 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 

Rand Bidg., Buffalo 3, N. Y. Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte 2, N. C. + 120 So. LaSalle St., 

Chicago 3, Ill. » 1314 Wood St., Dallas 1, Texas * National Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

Roosevelt Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. « 121 W. Forsyth St., Jacksonville 2, Fla. + First 

Natl. Bank Bldg., Memphis 3, Tenn. + 16 South Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. + Key- 

stone Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. * 8th & Locust Sts., St. Paul 1, Minn. * 222 Spring St., 
Shreveport 69, La. + Hills Bldg., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


New York Terminal Warehouse Company 
25 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 4,N.Y. - 
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“PFAHE minute a claim arises, we go into action like 
4 is five-alarm fire!” says American Mutual’s Mr. 
Friendly. “For, when a policyholder needs us, he needs 
us — and plenty pronto. Needs us to secure evidence, 
give advice on medicai care, appraise damage, and settle 
claims. 

“So we're on the job 24 hours a day. And 365 days in 
the year — with one day extra for leap years! That's 
one reason why more than 90% of American Mutual’s 
corporate policyholders stay with us year after year. Of 
course, the dividend of 20% or better, that we've paid back 


to our policyholders in each and every one of our 61 years, 
may have something to do with it. Incidentally that’s a 
record no other liability insurance company can equal. 

“I am sure this 20% saving would be just as welcome 
on your bank’s own workmen’s compensation insurance, 
and your employee’s group accident and health, and other 
casualty insurance as is any high rate of return on any 
other financial transaction. Just as it might on practically 
any type of insurance your customers might be interested 
in — for American Mutual writes practically every type 
of insurance except life. 
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| FOR YOU LS (3 Zale. of 73 cities) 


“There’s the same swift service on all these policies — 
service by experts trained in the serious business of 
handling claims. Why, we have more than 5,000 
industrial physicians and surgeons working with us, and 
consulting staffs of specialists in 
key cities. 

“That's just the barest out- 
line — but it’s all we've time 
for today. I’ll be seeing you soon 
again. Call on me any time 
if there’s anything I can do Your helping hand 
for you!” when trouble comes! 


April 1948 


MERICAN MUTAL... 


the first American liability insurance company 


© 1948, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


REMEMBER: ALL AMERICAN MUTUAL POLICIES ARE NON-ASSESSABLE : 


Total Assets Total Liabilities Total Surplus | 
$74,597,431 $58,761,868 $15,835,562 
Total Claims Total Dividends to Policyholders : 

H 


$301,444,045 $110,698,159 


Nearly 80% of all assets in U.S. Gov't, first grade industrial, 
railroad, public utility bonds. 
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When you buy Governments from Bankers Trust—you deal direct 


As a primary dealergn U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds, notes, certificates, and 
discount bills, we maintain an in- 
ventory of these securities in our 
Trading Department. 

This means that your orders 
placed with us are executed without 
delay—no red tape or outside tele- 
phone calls. Immediate confirmation 
of orders can mean an important 
saving for your bank. 

Moreover, this service is rendered 
to our customers at the lowest pos- 
sible cost—no secondary commissions 


are paid—all prices are net. 


10 


We are glad to work with you on 
your bond account, advise you on the 
arrangement of maturities, and sug- 
gest switches from one issue to an- 
other as market movements provide 
favorable opportunities. 

In addition, our Bond Department 
is a leading dealer in State and Mu- 
nicipal issues. We are prepared to 


answer your questions regarding this 


segment of your portfolio. 

For full information on how this 
service can benefit your bank, write 
Bond Department, Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 Wall Street, New York 
15, N. Y. Telephone REctor 2-8900 
when we can be of assistance. Our 
teletype numbers are NY 1-654 for 
Governments and NY 1-850 for State 
and Municipals. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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just A MINUTE—Continued 


"Your wife to see you, Mr. Kirby. You'll 
find your checkbook in the top drawer” 


Joun B. MACK, reporting on a survey of 
bank’s advertising plans for 1948. The 
A.B.A. Advertising Department, which 
Mr. Macx heads, asked banks what 
their chief copy themes would be this 
"year. The answers indicated a marked 
emphasis on thrift. This is in contrast to 
the experience during the'first couple of 
postwar years when the stress was on 
loans. 

Again, the semi-annual report by the 
A.B.A. Committee on Savings Statistics 
shows that the over-all savings of the 
American people increased by about $9 
billion during 1947. Time deposits ac- 
count for two and a half billions of the 


Last but not least, there’s a review of 
the Treasury’s plans for the coming 
Savings Bond campaign which will urge 
Americans to be thrifty and buy bonds 
for personal financial security. 


Country Banker Trefz 


Way up front in its March 6 issue the 
Saturday Evening Post featured an ar- 
ticle about RicHarp W. TREFz, presi- 
dent of the Beatrice (Nebraska) State 
Bank. 

“The Banker Who Loves to Say 
Yes,” by Nem M. Crark, recounts 
Dick’s interesting career, his banking 
philosophy, and—as the title suggests— 
presents him as typical of the men who 
“have brought back our country banks 
from their near collapse of depression 
days.” 

Mr. CLarK concludes his keen study 
with this observation: 

“Tf Trerz were the only one of his 
kind, his story wouldn’t be worth put- 
ting in print. But he isn’t. In commu- 
lity after community, a new spirit is 
moving. Country bankers are stepping 
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An Industry Engineered House 


ru FIBERGLASS 
the Afferent insulation 


From an investment standpoint, the use 
of FIBERGLAS Insulation offers distinct 
extra values. 

First of all, FIBERGLAS saves heat— 
saves money that can be applied toward 
payments on the mortgage—continues to 
save money after the loan has been amor- 
tized. Moreover, the use of FIBERGLAS 
Insulation contributes to higher resale value, due to the 
public’s wide acceptance of this well-known material. 

Light in weight, highly resilient, FIBERGLAS is a permanent 
insulation of lasting effectiveness. It will not disintegrate or 
settle. Itis unaffected by moisture. It helps protect against fire. 
It provides no attraction or sustenance for insects or vermin. 

This unique combination of advantages makes FIBERGLAS 
—a form of ageless mineral wool—first choice for homes 
and other buildings. Product of Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation, Dept. 2041, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


In Canada: Fiberglas Canada Lid., Toronto, Ontario. 


OWENS-CORNING 


FIBERGLAS 


*FIBERGLAS |5 the trade-mark (Rog.U.S.Pat.Otl.) for a variety of products made of or with glass fibers by Owees-Corning Fibergias Corporation. 
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CANADA’S OLDEST BANK 
With Modern, Experienced Service 


—over $1,700,000,000 in assets—over 1,000,000 deposit 
accounts—branches throughout Canada 
and Newfoundland— 


Offers To American Bankers Having 
Business With Canada 


—data on agricultural, commercial, mining and manu- 
facturing conditions in any part of Canada—credit and 
market information—deposit and loaning facilities— 
assistance on the intricacies of foreign exchange trans- 
actions—commercial credits—collections and payments 
—special wire connections for speeding transactions. 


Bankers are invited to call on our American 
offices to learn fully about the Bank’s organized 
assistance for private industry and commerce. 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street 


CHICAGO: 27 South LaSalle St, 


SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 
HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
Branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


When you install Thufti Check 


service in your bank— 


— you attract customers through a 
pre-tested no-minumum-balance plan 
that has received nation-wide public 
acceptance. One leading bank wrote 
us: “ThriftiCheck combines all the 
advantages of the other plans.” 

ThriftiCheck goes farther than that. 


It offers a special feature that ac- 
counts for its proved popularity. 


This special feature provides the de- 
positor with personalized checks and 
deposit slips, imprinted with his name 
and delivered to him while he is opening 
his account. 


ThriftiChecks are encased in hand- 


some Duratex covers, folding or 
wallet style. 


Our ThriftiCheck service is based 
on prepayment for the checkbook — 
the plan supported by the ABA in 
their booklet, “‘Special Checking Ac- 
counts.” It is the plan which makes 
it practical to combine the sale of 
the book with®immediate delivery of 
imprinted checks. 


Your bank makes no investment for 
ThriftiCheck supplies and forms, 
or exclusive equipment for a 
checks and deposit slips. ... An 

you have the benefit of our complete 
advertising service and counsel, as 
well as mats for newspaper advertis- 
ing; folders, lobby posters, counter 
cards and displays. 


For full information about ThriftiCheck Service — also how it assures 
profitable account volume, develops new business in other departments 
and builds good will, write for our Brochure. 


BANKERS DEVELOPMENT COR-ORAT'ON 


31 Nassau Street, New York 5, N. .. 


.ettor 2.7580 


out with new confidence as leaders jp 
promoting and financing soil conserva. 
tion, rural electrification, home im. 
provement, livestock and crop better- 
ment, rural industries and successful 
farms, and small-business management 
in all phases. There is a new understand- 
ing of the country banker’s sphere of 
importance in the American picture, 
This was acknowledged dramatically in 
1946 by the American Bankers Associa- 
tion when they chose as their president 
C. W. Battey, president of a country 
bank in the little town of Clarksville, 
Tennessee.” 

We might remind BANKING’s readers, 
many of whom know Dick, that he’s a 
valuable member of the A.B.A. Country 
Bank Operations Commission. 


A Bank and a Town 


Commentinc recently on the 36th 
birthday of the State Bank of Apopka, 
in Florida’s Orange County, the local 
newspaper noted: 

“The population of the Apopka com-: 
munity was around 350 when the bank 
opened for business in 1912. It had no 
paved streets, electric lights, water 
works, or other modern conveniences. 

“SAMUEL W. ELDRIDGE, merchant, 
contributed the lot on which the bank 
was built and now stands. The only 
nearby buildings then were the Con- 
verse Drug Store, McLeod Store and 
Worthington Building (each of which 
has been torn down), Episcopal Church, 
Yowell Building and the Wilson cottage. 

“The bank installed the first running 
water in the business section of the 
town. It financed the beginning of an 
electric light and water plant, which 
was later sold to the Florida Public 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 


“Bring me the file on Countess Lillienne 
Grey—and, er, there’s no rush on that” 


_ 


... and that’s why you find Remington Rand’s Printing Calculator producing the 
figure facts in so many efficiently-run banks. 


keyboard. You enter the figures as you read them—there’s no searching the keyboard 
for the correct columns . . . the machine selects them autorzatically. 

See for yourself how “Smart Businessmen watch their figures...” Write to Adding- 
Bookkeeping-Calculating Machines Div., Dept. BK-4, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Remagion Kand 
MACHINES FOR MANAGEMENT 


PRINTED PROOF ON TAPE ¢ ONE-HAND CONTROL ¢ AUTOMATIC DIVISION ¢ ELECTRIFIED MULTIPLICATION « MANY USES ¢ TWO MACHINES IN ONE 
DECIMALS LOCATED AND PRINTED ¢ DIVERSIFIED APPLICATIONS e« THE ONLY ALL-PURPOSE CALCULATOR PROVIDING A PRINTED RECORD 
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PROMPT 
SERVICE 


COVERING THE 


CENTRAL 
SOUTH 


Since 1883 


MERICAN 
NATIONAL 


BANK 


NASHVILLE 


CAPITAL FUNDS OVER 9 MILLION DOLLARS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


SCUDDER 
STEVENS 
& CLARK 
FUND, Inc. 


The price is 
just the net 
asset value 


Prospectus on Request 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS 


JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


Service Company. The water ‘supply 
came from a deep well on the property 
of Dell Starbird.” 

The paper offered no information 
that would enlighten the outlander on 
what’s happened to Apopka during the 
36 years; but there’s a good hint in the 
growth of the bank’s resources from 
$85,000 at the end of its first year to 
about $2,300,000 at the end of 1947. 


Shortening the Red Tape 


Ix “The Case for a General Security 
Agreement” Professor K. N. LLEWEL- 
Lyn of Columbia University Law School 
suggests a way to simplify a basic bank- 
ing procedure without sacrificing the 
safety of either the bank or its cus- 
tomer. 

Forms covering the borrower-lender 
relationship, he says, are filled with 
“elaborate protective clauses which 
grow longer from year to year as in- 
genious counsel continue to turn up 
new possibilities of coverage.”” Clauses 
covering “general security,” “realiza- 
tion,” and “acceleration” are found 
“all over the bank;” in fact, the un- 
wieldy, bulky system has become a 
habit of mind, and so routine that 
bankers take for granted that it is “not 
only useful but necessary.” 

Professor LLEWELLYN favors general 
security agreement which will avoid 
duplication of long legal verbiage, and 


“Paying for our new baby—great Scot, how much more productive 
can a loan be?” 


PRIVATE 


at the same time assure full—in fact, 
greater—protection to both parties 
Stating the objections to, as well as the 
advantages of, his proposal, he points 
out that the question is particularly 
pertinent to the pending revision of the 
Negotiable Instruments Law in the 
Uniform Commercial Code. He himself 
is chief reporter of the uniform code 
project, so his views have added weight. 

“What, then,” he concludes, “do 
American bankers think?” 

BANKING will be glad to hear from 
the readers of this article. 


8:30 to 5 


Every ‘so often a newspaper writer 
takes a crack at the hoary myth about 
“bankers’ hours.” 

To cite a recent instance, a reporter 
for the Newark (New Jersey) Sunday 
Star-Ledger wrote a half-page feature, 
liberally illustrated, which pointed out 
emphatically that the banker “works 
as hard, and as long, as anybody else.” 

“‘Bankers’ hours,’” said the anony- 
mous writer, is a big joke, if the bankers 
had time to laugh. Then he recounts a 
banker’s typical day—one spent by 
L. STAUDER, assistant treas- 
urer and comptroller of the Merchants 
& Newark Trust Company. Mr. Srav- 
DER reaches the bank at 8:30 in the 
morning; he leaves after 5 in the after- 
noon. Meanwhile, he . . . but every 
banker knows how busy he’s been. 

Joun L. CooLey 
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If billiards is your hobby... 


The cue must be just right for you. The 


table perfectly cushioned. 


You find your game improves when 
you use the equipment that suits you 


best! 
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on the market—the Royal. 
TAU- 


om So why not improve your secretaries’ 
Iter- 
work by supplying them with the best 


typing equipment. Get them Royals—the 
typewriters preferred by typists every- 


where. 


Preferences For Royal Far Out In Front 


1. Popularity! Just see how Royal rates with secretaries and 
typists. A national survey shows that the preference for 
Royals equals the combined preference for the next three 
leading typewriters. Your typists will do more work, better 
work on machines they prefer using. 


2. Royal efficiency! There are work-saving, time-saving fea- 
tures on a Royal not found on any other typewriter. That’s 
why Royals are preferred. That’s why they result in higher 
production per nrachine! 


3. Royal durability! These typewriters are really sturdy. 
Royals stand up . . . spend more time on the job, less time 
out for repairs. With Royal, you get the maximum return 
for your typewriter investment! 


ROYAL~ World’s No. 1 Typewriter 
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A Neighborhood Bank “Stops” 


a bank window facing New York’s 
[ex Avenue a large, muscular hand 

(plastic) clutched a wrench. That 
tool, in turn, grasped a pipe. A sign 
read: “Get a Grip on Your Future. 
Save Regularly.” 

Tt was an effective dramatization of 
an idea, and the display had scarcely 
been unveiled when the letters began 
coming in. 

“How come?” queried the corre- 
spondents. “Don’t you fellows know 
that a monkey wrench isn’t used on a 
pipe? ” ; 

F. H. Morris, assistant secretary of 
the Empire City Savings Bank, who has 
charge of its advertising, chuckled as he 
recalled the incident. 

“Well, I guess we couldn’t qualify as 
plumbers’ helpers,” he said. “However, 
our mistake told us that even if we 
didn’t know our wrenches, we had 
stopped people.” 

“Stopping people” is the purpose of 
this bank’s long-range window program, 
although you can be sure that it doesn’t 
rely on errors to attract attention. Its 
three windows, used exclusively for 
exhibits that will interest the sidewalk 
crowd, display industrial products and 
processes, employees’ and depositors’ 
hobbies, current events, community af- 
fairs, home-making, national anniver- 
saries and “weeks,” sports, art, and so 
on. Whenever possible there’s a tie-in 
with the bank’s services, but that isn’t 
essential and some of the best displays 
have omitted any reference to thrift or 
the availability of mortgage money. 


The program, which started a couple 
of years ago, is the result of President 
Charles Diehl’s search for an adver- 
tising-promotion angle that was differ- 
ent. 

“Let’s get away from formal, stereo- 
typed messages,” he told the staff. 
“Let’s make our windows attract peo- 
ple, interest them, and get them into the 
habit of stopping to look at us.” 

Timeliness is an important factor in 
eye-catching, so many of the bank’s 
displays are associated with current 
happenings. For example, when the na- 
tional campaign to conserve grain and 
meat got under way the Empire City 
set up a three-window exhibit based on 
nutrition. Placards explained the vita- 
min content of many foods—especially 
the cheaper ones—and there was plenty 
of other educational reading matter on 
the subject of food. The tie-in was neat: 
“Food for Thought,” read a carefully 
placed sign. “Safe deposit boxes and 
savings bank life insurance are available 
at this bank.” 


A MORE recent display was pointed in 
the direction of living costs and anti- 
inflation measures. Cards, provided by 
the American Méat Institute, identified 
the various cuts of meat—with empha- 
sis again on'the cheaper selections. And 
the bank drove home the point with 
this label: “How to Trim $2 a Week Off 
Your Food Costs.” 

A few blocks from Empire City’s mid- 
town home is one of the large public 
schools that serve New York’s crowded 


East Side. Just before February 22 the 
pupils were asked to express, in draw. 
ings, their impressions of George Wash- 
ington. The bank heard of the project 
and, with the cooperation of the prin. 
cipal, got 40 of the pictures for an ex. 
hibit. It was quite a show; the young. 
sters certainly knew their Washington, 
even if the first President might not 
have recognized himself. Families and 
friends of the artists came to look 
and admire; Park Avenue pedestrians 
stopped to look and smile. As a follow- 
up the bank sent a letter to the parents 
of each young exhibitor, complimenting 
them on the child’s work and reminding 
them that it was waiting, just around a 
few corners, to serve them. 


A DISPLAY of plywood furniture, con- 
tributed by a business firm across the 
street, carried the suggestion that it was 
a good idea to save dollars for home- 
furnishing purposes. (Incidentally, a 
year after the display had been shown 
the bank got a letter from a New Eng- 
lander who had seen it on a visit to New 
York and wanted the name of the manv- 
facturer.) 

An exhibit of books, supplied by a 
large retail and wholesale house in the 
neighborhood, was supplemented with 
posters suggesting that one could save 
to buy the books he wanted. Rugs, 
plastics and home sewing have also been 
springboards for effective promotion of 
the thrift idea. 

When the circus comes to town and 
the baseball season opens, the Empire 


These front pages of the New York Daily News provided the Empire City Savings Bank with a sure-fire “stopper” 
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Park Avenue 


City celebrates those signs of Spring by 
setting up special displays. The “big 
top” can be conveniently geared to the 
bank’s own circus coin book for young 
savers. The national pastime is a little 
more difficult to bring into the financial 
family, but last year one window was 
filled with baseballs autographed by big 
league players. Needless to say, small 
boys and big boys jostled their way to 
it. 

On one occasion the bank had an 
exhibit of promotional material—toy 
banks, cutouts, coin savers and gay 
story books—circulated by the savings 
banks of Sweden. It happened that 
simultaneously BANKING published an 
article about the Swedish enterprise, so 
into the window went a copy of the 
magazine, open at the story. 


Aca, the New York Daily News co- 
operated by contributing pictures of its 
outstanding front pages from 1919 to 
1947. This reminder of big events was 
shown early in the year; the bank felt 
that it was especially appropriate to a 
season when people are time-conscious. 
“The years fly by,” said the tie-in. 
“Don’t wait another moment before 
opening a savings account. Then de- 
posit regularly.” There was also a re- 
minder about insurance protection “for 
you and your family” and an invitation 
to inquire about savings bank life in- 
surance. 

“Meet One of Our Depositors” dis- 
plays have provided unusual material. 
There’s the man who makes polar ex- 
ploration his armchair diversion. Al- 
though he’s never been to the Arctic or 
the Antarctic, long study has made him 
an authority on those regions and he 
even publishes a little magazine about 
them. Pictures, books and maps from 
his collection afforded a good window 
show. Again, the public was introduced 
to a Maine artist “‘who believes in 
systematic saving.”’ He loaned water- 
colors for display. 


Sevenat months ago, when the Free- 
dom Train started its long pilgrimage, 
the Empire City made blowups of some 
of the famous documents. Supplement- 
ing these with photographs of the train 
and the crowds that were visiting it, the 
bank had a sure-fire stopper. 

Mr. Morris, The Graduate School of 
Banking alumnus who does the head- 
scratching for the ideas that go into the 
windows, recently wrote a letter to the 
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national advertising magazine, Printers 
Ink, inviting its readers to use—with- 
out charge, of course—the bank’s fa- 
cilities “for displays that would be 
educational and interesting.” The offer 
was promptly accepted by a pattern 
manufacturer who provided props for 
a home-sewing show, a Peruvian travel 
agency, and a midwestern oil company. 


Souemnes, when it’s temporarily out 
of ideas, the bank resorts to the more 
conventional type of display—as for 
example the three-dimensional type 
that brought the protests on the wrench. 
But there’s usually something in the 
news, on the calendar, or in the neigh- 
borhood that inspires a more aggressive 
bid for the pedestrians’ attention. 

The cost of the program is small, al- 
though it does take considerable time 
and thought. But from the compliments 
he receives President Diehl knows that 
his neighborhood bank on New York’s 
Park Avenue is accomplishing what it 
set out to do: 


It’s stopping people. 


Here’s an Idea... 


The way for a married man to hide 
something from his wife is to put it in the 
basket with the undarned socks. 


The reason history has to repeat itself 
is that no one heard it the first time. 


A literary critic says all new books are 
forgotten within a year. That thought is 
comforting as we look over the best seller 
lists. 


If you lend someone $10 and don’t see 
him again, it may be worth it. 


It pays to drive carefully and not insist 
on your rites. 


A budget tells you what you can af- 
ford to spend, but it doesn’t keep you 
from spending more. 


Many people pay for their automobiles 
as they use them, but not so rapidly. 


Hoy to figure a week’s household 
budget now: Estimate expenses liber- 
ally, multiply by two, then add $50. 


Russia believes in the liberty of the 
suppress. 


Experience 
Service 
Cooperation 


Manned by officials with years 
of experience, our Correspon- 
dent Bank Division renders a 
complete service, conducted in 
an intimate and personalized 
manner. 

The guiding policy is one of 
cooperation in all matters of 
mutual interest. 


Member: New York Clearing House 
Assocsation, Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corboration 


New York Hanseatic | 


Corporation 


Founded 1920 


120 Broadway, New York 5 


Phone BArclay 7-5660 
Teletype: NY 1-583 


Dealers 


United States 


Government 


Securities 
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HOW 10 ELIMINATE 
CROWDED LOBBIES 


Speed Up Your Check Cashing 
with This Proved System 
Crowded lobbies cost you money. 
But there’s a way to do away with 
them. It’s the proved Fas-Cash System 
which enables one feller to do the 

work of two. 


This proved method of speeding 
check-cashing also solves your Satur- 
day-closing problem... makes it pos- 


sible for you to do 51% days work in 5. | 


Doubles Check-Cashing Capacity 
What the Fas-Cash System has done 
for other banks, it can do for yours. 


You can cash checks in as little as | 
five seconds... cash up to 400 an hour. | 


Waiting lines will move more than 
twice as fast. Customers will appre- 
ciate your fast, efficient service. 


FREE! 


“A Proved Way to 
Cash Checks Twice 
as Fast” 
Illustrated folder ex- 
plains how the Fas- 
Cash System will 
solve your Saturday 
closing problem. 
Send coupon below. 


FAS-CASH SYSTEM, INCORPORATED 
Dept. BA-4, 112 Madison Avenue 
Detroit 26, Michigan 


Yes ... we want to improve customer service. 
Rush details about the Fas-Cash System, together 
with free illustrated folder. 


Name. 
Address 
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‘AROUND: 
BANE: 


five is the ring she always wanted me 
t 


o have!” declared the tall, thin- 
lipped man, as he reached into the safe 
deposit box and seized a prettily mounted 
diamond ring and urged it onto his little 


| finger. Our cashier and the other two 
| onlookers said nothing, but their looks 


said volumes. 
The three men had come to the bank 


| to look for a will in the safe deposit box 
| rented by their mother, who had died a 


few days before. They were armed with 
authority from the county judge to look 
for the will, but were not to remove any- 
thing else until the estate had been set- 
tled. There was no will—only a few 
pieces of modest jewelry, of which the 
now sequestered ring was the most 
valuable. 


“T have authority to take charge,” 
said the wearer of the ring. “Here itis.” 

He handed the cashier a letter in- 
scribed in ornate flourishes. From the 
pastor of his church in a distant state, 
it proclaimed to whom it might concern 
that the bearer was a devout and godly 
man, supremely capable of taking en- 
tire charge of his mother’s estate “with 
justice and equity.” 

When the cashier declined to accept 
this churchly authority, the thin lips 
pursed inte a grim line and sparks of re- 
sentment appeared in the steely eyes. 

One of the brothers said, “‘You’d 
better put the ring back till we’ve been 
to the judge’s office.” 

The would-be administrator reluc- 
tantly removed it from his finger. “But 
she always wanted me to have it,” he 


insisted. “She knew how honest I am.” 

People of this kind are encountered 
quite as frequently in banks as in other 
business establishments. For instance, 
some years ago a pious lady used to 
come into the lobby at intervals and, 
putting her hand on the shoulder of one 
of our personable young men, say, 
“Let us pray.” She was the wife of a 
prominent businessman and _stock- 
holder, and the unfortunate youth felt 
obligated to stand with bent head and 
crimson face while she petitioned for the 
grace he so sorely needed at that em- 
barrassing moment. He’s an officer now 
—but he still dodges her. 


Then there’s the woman customer 
who makes a moral issue of smoking. 
It’s wrong for men—but it’s absolutely 
immoral for women, in her opinion. 
Seeing one of our secretaries seated in a 
restaurant one day, enjoying a cigarette 
with her coffee, she stopped and said, 
“T do think it looks so vulgar for a 
woman to smoke, don’t you?” All in the 
most friendly tone, unconscious of any 
possible offense. 


Occasionally we have customers who 
lean a little too strongly toward the 
theory of being a “brother’s keeper.” 
Such was the man who confidently 
asked the privilege of examining the en- 
dorsements on the cancelled checks be- 
longing to his nephew’s account. He 
explained that he “had a hunch” the 
young man was spending some of his 
earnings for liquor and wanted to find 
out about it so he could put a stop to it, 
he himself being a staunch Prohibition- 
ist. Our refusal of this request linked 
us, in his mind, with the forces of 
unrighteousness. 

BELLE S. HAMILTON 
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YEARS AHEAD 


small size, silence, speed and 
simplicity NOW COMBINED 
in a really full-automatic 
calculator 


the 


It remained for Monroe to achieve this 
outstanding engineering triumph—a radically NEW 
full-automatic calculating machine whose modern 
design, remarkable flexibility and amazing speed are 
reaching standards of performance heretofore un- 
heard of. 

The MONRO-MATIC occupies only the space of a 
letterhead . . . is so light it can readily be passed from 


desk to desk. So simple to learn it is the operator’s 
preference. It has instant appeal because of its smooth 
rhythmic action . . . restful quietness . . . one-hand 
finger-tip control . . . and the “Velvet Touch” that 
never tires. 

The unusual flexibility of the MONRO-MATIC 
encompasses every phase of figure work. It gives new 
meaning to TRULY automatic multiplication and 
division (can be used semi-automatically when pre- 
ferred) and is useful in straight addition and subtrac- 
tion. It is far and away the fastest handler of business 
figures ever offered and brings important operating 
economies to offices everywhere. 

The MONRO-MATIC has features and advantages 
that are unique and outstanding . . . it is the Machine 
of Tomorrow! See and compare—then decide. Call 
the nearby Monroe-owned branch or write to Monroe 
Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, N. J. 
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North of the Border 


The Postwar Expansion of Canada’s Industry 


counts for about half of the total 

national production, is still in a 
stage of rapid development after war- 
time expansion and postwar recon- 
version. 

Even during the depression of the 
1930’s, Canada underwent quite marked 
industrial expansion, something like 
3,000 new factories and mills springing 
up, mostly small plants. At the out- 
break of hostilities in September 1939 
there were facilities for turning out 
processed and finished goods to a value 
of about $3.5 billion. During the war 
new business investment in building, 
machinery and other equipment is es- 
timated to have exceeded $4.5 billion, 
about three-quarters being directly or 
indirectly connected with the war 
effort. Prewar and new facilities were 
largely responsible for Canada’s being 
able to turn out war goods—munitions, 
military equipment, etc.—valued at 
over $10 billion in the six years in which 
she was engaged against the Axis 
powers. 

Part of the industrial structure built 
up during the war had, of course, to be 
scrapped, but during the last two years 
about half of the wartime investment of 
$4.5 billion has been converted to peace- 
time production and trade, while total 
new investment undertaken, or planned, 
in that period is estimated at about 
$3.5 billion, some of which, of course, 
has yet to be completed. Part of the 
proposed undertakings which are not 
already on the way to completion may 
be deferred, or stopped altogether, by 
the Dominion Government’s restric- 
tions on imports of raw materials, 
mostly of American origin. Rulings of 
the government, however, indicate 
quite clearly that importation of neces- 
sary materials not already available in 
Canada will be permitted provided they 
go into industrial plants which can turn 
out more export goods, particularly for 
the United States and Latin America. 
Such importation will be aided by ap- 
portioning half of the Export-Import 
Bank loan of $300 million to Canada for 
the purchase of American machinery 
and other industrial equipment. 


Depreciation Plan 
It seems reasonably certain that new 


industrial facilities started under a 
special depreciation plan of the Do- 


[counts f Canada, which now ac- 


minion Government will be finished 
and put into operation. This plan 
provided for reduction or postpone- 
ment of part of income taxes by com- 
panies making investment expenditures 
in the transition period from war to 
peace, while taxation levels continued 
at high rates and building, machinery 
and equipment costs were rising. More 
than 8,000 different projects planned 
by 4,200 companies classified for this 
special depreciation. The conversion 
and extension of over 3,600 existing 
plants and the establishment of nearly 
1,200 new business enterprises involve, 
in all, capital expenditures of $1.4 
billion. More than one-third of the an- 
ticipated expenditure is in Ontario, and 
over $1 billion in this Province and 
Quebec. British Columbia, never hith- 
erto regarded as a big industrial area, 
qualified for projects valued at $165 
million. 

Forestry industries, mainly pulp and 
paper units, led all others in con- 
templated investment, amounting to 
$369 million. Food processing industries 
were next in importance, with planned 
new investment of nearly $200 million, 
followed by iron and steel projects of 
$170 million, while over $120 million is 
expected to be spent by the textile 
mills, about the same amount by non- 
metallic mineral industries and $117 
million by chemical plants. 

Three-quarters of the 8,000 projects 
for extension, modernization and new 
establishments are of comparatively 
small size, with an average expenditure 
of $100,000 or less. Of the nearly 1,200 
new plants, 500 will be outside the 
major cities, the greatest number, in 


Overdrawn? But how could my account be 
overdrawn? 


fact, being in the smaller communities, 
those with a population of 10,000, but 
their aggregate capital investment will 
be almost $150 million, close to the total 
amount in the large urban centers. 


Twice Prewar Capacity 


When this entire program is com- 
pleted, probably within the next two 
years, Canada will have a total indus- 
trial capacity almost, if not actually, 
double that before World War II. The 
estimated exporting capacity will be at 
least twice as great as that of 10 years 
ago, and include over 200 new com- 
modities not formerly available in 
Canada, ranging from various kinds of 
household electrical appliances to in- 
dustrial machinery, precision tools and 
scientific instruments. 

The commercial banks of Canada 
have so far participated in the pro- 
gressive developments in this country’s 
industrial program. The table below 
shows the last annual classification of 
bank loans, that as of October 31, 
1947. 

ANNUAL CLASSIFICATION OF LOANS IN CANADA 


(in 
1946 1947 
Provincial and municipal govern- 
ments and school districts 
Agriculture 
Farmers’ loans, cattle loans, 
fruit raisers 
Loans to grain dealers, grain 
exporters and seed merchants 


38.6 64.5 


109.8 147.3 


67.9 


215.2 


67.7 


Total agriculture 


Financial 
Call loans and other accommo- 
dation to brokers and dealers 
Loans to specified institutions. 
Loans to individuals against se- 


177,.5 


225.8 


347.8 


Merchandising—wholesale and 

retail i 417.7 
Manufacturers of and dealers in 

lumber, pulpwood and products wie 


387.1 
17.0 


Public utilities, including trans- 
portation companies 

Loans to building contractors and 
others for building purposes. . . 

Loans to churches, hospitals, 


Total loansin Canada.... 1,438.9 1,938.2 


Agricultural loans, both to farmers 
and food marketing and processing 
agencies, were not as high as they would 
have been if Canada had harvested 
good crops last year. In regard to other 
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97.8 83.9 
63.7 38.1 
Total financial ......... 382.4 7 
a 
PR i Other manufacturing of all de- 
\ it; 238.8 
Fishing, including loans to pack- 
iz ers and curers of fish......... 16.4 21.3 
\ 15.9 42.5 
ing \ charitable and religious insti- 
ma 
74 


WITH its fleet of 26 prewar twin-engine airliners, airline X* was losing money each month. To 
meet this problem, airline X replaced its 26 obsolete planes with 12 Martin 2-0-2’s. What was the 
result? The figures below speak for themselves. 


USING USING 
MARTIN 2-0-2 STANDARD PREWAR PLANE 


No. of Airplanes in Fleet 12 26 
Average Trip Length—Miles 400 400 
Cruising Speed (60% NRP at 10,000’) MPH 253 191 
Block Speed—MPH (10 MPH Headwind) 219 168 
Airplane Utilization—Hrs./Yr. 3650 3650 
Passenger Seats /Airplane 36 21 
Available Seat Miles/Yr. 345,000,000 335,000,000 
Seat Miles at 60% Load Factor 207,000,000 201,000,000 


Direct Flying Cost/Airp. Hr. $98.22 $58.08 
Indirect Expense—125% Direct $122.78 $72.60 
Total Cost/Airp. Hr. $221.00 $130.68 
Operating Expenses /Yr./Fleet $9,680,000 $12,400,000 


(Note: Revenue figures do not include mail, express and freight.) 


Revenue/Yr. at 85% L. F. and 5.5 cents/Pass. Mi. $16,130,000 $15,660,000 
Gross Profit $6,450,000 $3,260,000 


Revenue/Yr. at 80% L. F. and 5.5 cents/Pass. Mi. $15,180,000 $14,740,000 
Gross Profit $5,500,000 $2,340,000 


Revenue/Yr. at 70% L. F. and 5.5 cents/Pass. Mi. $13,280,000 $12,900,000 
Gross Profit $3,600,000 $500,000 


Revenue/Yr. at 65% L. F. and 5.5 cents/Pass. Mi. $12,330,000 $11,980,000. 
Gross Profit $2,650,000 (-) $420,000 


Revenue/Yr. at 60% L. F. and 5.5 cents/Pass. Mi. $11,390,000 $11,060,000 
Gross Profit $1,710,000 (-) $1,340,000 


*Though above figures for hypothetical airline X are based on Air Trans- 
port Association formula, figures based on actual operating costs of the 
2-0-2 are even lower. The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Mortin 2-0-2 airliners Advanced militory aircraft Aerial gun turrets « AIRCRAFT 
Marvinol resins (Martin Chemicals Division) « DEVELOPERS OF: Rotary wing aircraft (Martin Rotawings Division) 

* Mareng fuel tanks (licensed to U. S. Rubber Co.) * Honeycomb construction materia! (licensed to U. S. Aircraft Since (909 
Plywood Corp.) © Stratovision aerial re-broadcasting (in conjunction with Westinghouse Electric Corp.) « 

LEADERS IN RESEARCH to guard the peace and build better living in many tar-reaching fields. 
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MERCHANTS and manufac- 
turers interested in importing 
from Australia may order a 
free copy of this informative 
booklet from their bankers or 
direct from:— 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


British & Foreign Department 
Sydney, Australia. 


ARE BACK 


COLORED BILL STRAPS 
STEEL: 26TRONG 


HESE super-strong Bill Straps are 


again available in 7 colors for 
quick identification of package. Extra 
wide—1'2'‘— affording ample space 
for marking and stamping. Straps 
imprinted with amounts and gummed. 
Made of No. 1 colored Kraft. A 
favorite with Banks everywhere. 


FREE SAMPLE 
Write Today to Dept. N abd 


The kL. DOWNEY Comnany 


HANNIBAL missourRt 


Worldi Largest Mirs. of Coin Wrappers 


==] | North of the Border 
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major loan classifications, detailed and 
more-up-to-date information is afforded 
in the recently issued annual report of 
the central bank, the Bank of Canada: 


Largest Recorded Increase 


“The increase of $461 million in 
chartered banks’ Canadian loans during 
1947 was the largest annual increase on 
record. There was no increase in finan- 
cial loans for the purpose of carrying 
bonds and shares and more than half of 
the loan expansion during the year was 
accounted for by loans to merchan- 
disers and manufacturers. We estimate 
that doans to wholesale and retail 
merchandisers rose about $120 million 
in 1947 and loans to manufacturers an- 
other $160 million. Higher commodity 
prices, some increase in the volume of 
inventories and an upward trend in the 
amount of outstanding @onsumer credit, 
all contributed towards the sharp in- 
crease in banks’ current loans during 
the year. In addition, there were un- 
doubtedly cases where bank borrowers 
obtained additional credit against their 
current assets such as inventory and 
receivables, for the purpose of obtaining 
funds to meet capital expenditures.” © 

The bank credit for new capital 
expenditures mentioned by the central 
bank is not all included in the above 
table. A good part of it is in the security 
portfolios of the commercial banks, 


whose holdings of corporation stocks 
debentures and bonds increased jy, 
1947 by over $100 million to $258 
million. The last-mentioned amount 
was not, however, a large proportion 
of the banks’ total security investments 
($3,874 million in December, as com. 
pared with $4,232 million a year previ- 
ous) and it represented intermediate. 
rather than long-term, capital transac. 
tions with well established corporations 
of good earning capacity. 


oon 


Here’s an Idea 


A famous citizen reports that when he 
sends his shirts to the laundry they steal 
them for souvenirs. Guess we're fortunate, 
as they take only parts of ours. 


Cars are being made that will withstand 
harder and harder bumps. Pretty soon 
one will be made that will knock down a 
pedestrian without jarring the driver. 


A man may be a lawyer but that’s no 
assurance that his wife won’t lay down 
the law to him. 


One good thing about Stalin is that he 
helps take your mind off the high cost of 
hamburger. 


The fellow who is a fatalist jumps 
just as far at the honk of an automobile 
horn! 


At Richmond Chapter’s Banquet 


A good many chapters of the American Institute of Banking are winding up successful series 
of forum and seminar meetings. In Richmond, Virginia, more than 1,000 chapter members 
and guests heard Dr. William A. Irwin, economist, American Bankers Association, discuss 
the value of a banking education at the chapter’s annual banquet. The speakers’ dais, lower 
table, left to right, Representative J. Vaughan Gary; Warren M. Goddard, president, Virginia 
Bankers Association; Hartwell F. Taylor, A. I. B. executive councilman; Dr. Irwin; Allan H. 
Grundy, chapter president; Garnett A. Carter, national president, A. I. B.; The Rev. Harry 
W. Backhus, III; Virginia O. Valentine, chairman, National Publicity Committee, A. I. B.; 
upper table, left to right (bank presidents and state secretaries), J. Beverly Hancock, Wm. H. 
Schwarzschild, R. Page French, Marchant D. Wornom, Harry H. Augustine, Thomas c 
Boushall, H. Hiter Harris, Hugh Leach, Fred W. Greene, and Preston B. Watt 
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Beneath the smart, trim jackets of American-Standard Heating Equipment, - 
beneath the graceful lines and appealing colors of American-Standard Plumb- 
ing Fixtures, are the finest engineering and the best construction that money 
can buy. That’s why it will pay you to specify American-Standard Heating 
Equipment and Plumbing Fixtures in the properties you manage. Your 
Heating and Plumbing Contractor welcomes an opportunity to tell you about 
the complete line. American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, P. O. 
Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


Anerican-Stardard 
Fiat in Stealing and Plumbing 


LOOK FOR THIS MARK OF MERIT—It identifies the world’s largest line of Heating and Plumbing Products for every use . . . including Boilers, Warm Air 
Furnaces, Winter Air Conditioners, for all fuels—Water Heaters—Radiators, Convectors, Enclosures—Gas and Oil Burners—Heating Accessories — 
Bathtubs, Water Closets, Lavatories, Kitchen Sinks, Laundry Trays, Brass Trim—and specialized products for Hospitals, Hotels, Schools, Ships and Railroads. 
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National City of New York 


pees changes at the top executive 
level in the National City Bank of 
New York followed the death of 
Gorpon S. RENTSCHLER, chairman of 
the board. 

The chairmanship is now held by 
GaGE Brapy, JRr., who had 
been president since 1940. W. Ran- 
DOLPH BuRGESS, vice-chairman of the 
board for several years, was made chair- 
man of the executive committee, a new 
office, and Howarp C. SHEPERD, senior 
vice-president since 1940, succeeded to 
the presidency. 

Mr. BurcEss was also elected chair- 
man of the City Bank Farmers Trust 
Company, a position also held by Mr. 
RENTSCHLER. 

Mr. Brapy, a graduate of Columbia 
University, entered banking with Bank- 
ers Trust Company of New York in 
1908. Seven years later he went to Na- 
tional City’s foreign department. He 
was made a vice-president in 1921, and 
senior vice-president in charge of do- 
mestic operations in 1938. 

Mr. BvurcEss, a Brown alumnus, 
joined the City staff in 1938 from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
where he was vice-president. For several 
years he had charge of the Reserve Sys- 
tem’s open market operations. He was 
president of the American Bankers 
Association in 1944-45 and of the New 
York State Bankers Association in 
1940-41, and recently served on the 
President’s Committee on Foreign Aid. 

Mr. SHEPERD joined the City staff 
upon his graduation from DePauw 
University in 1916 and has spent his 
entire banking career with that bank. 
In 1940 he was appointed senior vice- 
president in charge of the New York 
branches. Previously he had supervised 
the bank’s European business as a vice- 
president. 

Mr. RENTSCHLER died in a Havana 


W. G. Brady H. C. Sheperd 


hotel March 3 after a heart attack. He 
had gone to Cuba with his wife for a 
holiday. 

Active in civic and public affairs and 
in education, Mr. RENTSCHLER had 
been identified with the National City 


since 1923 when he joined the board of 
directors. 

In 1925 he was made a vice-president 
and later succeeded E, 
MITCHELL as president. He became 
chairman of the boards of the bank and 
the trust company in 1940. 

Outside of banking Mr. RENTSCHLER’s 
greatest interest was in education. He 
was a life trustee of his alma mater, 
Princeton, and of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, and from 1921 to 
1936 was a trustee of Antioch College. 
He was also a trustee of Carnegie Insti- 
tute, Washington, and of the Ford 
Foundation. y 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 


Federal Advisory Council 


pecan E. Brown, chairman of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, 
is in his ninth consecutive term as 
chairman of the Federal Advisory 
Council of the Federal Reserve System. 
Mr. Brown was reelected at the 
Council’s 1948 organization meeting 
which also renamed CHARLES E. SPEN- 
CER, chairman of the First National 
Bank of Boston, to the first vice- 
presidency, and chose ROBERT V. FLEM- 
ING, president and chairman of the 
Riggs National Bank, Washington, 
D. C., as second vice-president. 
Directors are: W. RANDOLPH Bur- 
GESS, executive committee chairman, 
National City Bank of New York; Davip 
E. WILLIAMS, president, Corn Exchange 


E. E. Brown 


C. E. Spencer 


National Bank and Trust Company, 
Philadelphia; and Joun H. McCoy, 
president, City National Bank and 
Trust Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
WALTER LICHTENSTEIN was renamed 
secretary and HERBERT V. PROCHNOW, 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank, Chicago, associate secretary. 


R. V. Fleming 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


He’s counting The Pennsylvania Company offices! 


He'll find they add up to 18, covering all sections of 
America’s third largest trading area — Philadelphia. 

To our Correspondent Banks, this means per- 
sonal representation in every part of Philadelphia — 
industrial, business, residential and suburban. When 
you join our Correspondent family you automati- 
cally “open” 18 offices here. 

You'll find the relationship a friendly and pleasant 
one, too. And you'll be welcome to draw on the 
specialized experience of all our departments — 
both in banking and trusts —to solve any problem, 


from the dispatch of routine business to handling 
the biggest loans. 

You'll like the speed of our 24-hour-a-day service 
on transit items, our heavy use of air mail for check 
collections, the special consideration we give your 
banking affairs. Drop us a line at our 15th and 
Chestnut Streets office and we'll tell you more about 
the ways we can help you. Or, better still, stop in 
and see us next time you're in town. We like to have 
our Correspondents use our offices as their own 
while they’re here. 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
COMPANY 


for Banking and Trusts 
FOUNDED /812 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM @ FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


co. 
d 
d 
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A real 
California 


Welcome 


r% 
Y 


You can assure your customers of a warm, friendly, 
helpful welcome at Security when they come to 
California. We take genuine pleasure in serving them. 
Just the way you do. 

If a banking connection in Southern California 
would be of value to your bank, we invite you to 


open your account with us. 


te 


Resources over 112 billions 


ECURITY-FIRST 
\ATIONALBANK 


24 hour Transit Service 


U LOS ANDELt 


HEAD OFFICE: 6th & Spring Streets, Los Angeles 54, California» Phone MUTUAL 0211 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM * MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


G. S. Rentschler P. N. Hauser 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 
His numerous other activities jn- 
cluded membership on the President’s 


| Committee for Financing Foreign Trade 
| and the treasurerships of the National 


War Fund and the American Chinese 
Movement for Mass Education. 
He was a native of Hamilton, Ohio. 
M. Donce, president of the 
American Bankers Association, in a 
public statement, paid tribute to Mr. 
RENTSCHLER. 


Hauser Nominated for 
A.I1.B. Presidency 


WAUKEE Chapter, American In- 
of Banking, has nominated 
PrerrE N. HAUSER, vice-president and 
personnel director of the First Wiscon- 
sin National Bank of Milwaukee, as a 
candidate for the Institute’s presidency. 
He is now vice-president. 

Mr. Hauser, a banker for 30 years, 
has held every elective office in his chap- 
ter, has been active in its educational 
program, and has served on numerous 
national committees of the Institute. 
He was a member of the executive 
council from 1942 to 1944. The Na- 


| tional election takes place at the Insti- 


tute’s June convention in Buffalo. 


Changes in Morgan Bank 
C. LEFFINGWELL has succeeded 
e the late THomas W. as 
chairman of the board of J. P. Morgan 
& Company, Inc. ARTHUR M. ANDER- 
son replaces Mr. LEFFINGWELL 4s 
chairman of the executive committee. 
The new board chairman became 4 
partner in J. P. Morgan & Company in 
1923 and Mr. ANDERSON in 1926. Both 
have been officers of the incorporated 

company since its formation in 1940. 


A. M. Anderson R. C. Leffingwell 
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L. W. Bishop E. M. Brooks 


Bishop Heads Planning 
Board 


ours W. BisHop, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia National 
Bank in charge of its southern business, 
is now director of the Research, Plan- 
ning and Development Board of South 
Carolina. 

Mr. BisHop, active in the work of the 
American Bankers Association, was 
with the Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond and the State-Planters Bank and 
Trust Company of that city before go- 
ing to Philadelphia. He served two 
three-year terms on the A.B.A. Bank 
Management Commission and was a 
member of its Bank Money Orders Com- 
mittee. He also taught at several sum- 
mer school sessions at the University 
of North Carolina and the University 
of Richmond. 


Medal for E. M. Brooks 


seem M. Brooks, president of the 
Central Bank & Trust Company of 
Denver and president of the State Bank 
Division, American Bankers Associa- 
tion, has been awarded the Distin- 
guished Citizens Medal of Honor given 
by the Colorado Society, Sons of the 
American Revolution. 

Mr. Brooxs was honored for his 
“outstanding contribution to the wel- 
fare of the community.” Since moving 
to Denver from Kansas five years ago 
he has been prominent in the direction 
of more than 20 community projects. 
Among many other activities, he serves 
on the Colorado Food and Fuel Con- 
servation Committee and on the Gov- 
emor’s Council for Resources Develop- 
ment, was appointed director of the 
American Cancer Society of Colorado, 
director-treasurer of the society’s Rocky 
Mountain Division, and is on the Fed- 
eral Finance Committee of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Banker Gives Trophy 


AMES B. ForGan, vice-chairman of 
the First National Bank of Chicago, 
has presented to Victor JANKOSKI, 
president of Chicago Chapter, American 
Institute of Banking, a new trophy for 
the “Banker’s Mile,” a feature of the 
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For complete correspondent serv- 
ice in the West Indies consult The 
Royal Bank of Canada. This bank 
has been established in the West 
Indies since 1899 and today oper- 
ates its own branches throughout 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, Haiti, the 
Dominican Republic and the Brit- 
ish West Indies. Officers in close 
touch with local conditions are in 
a favoured position to help you in 
developing trade and trade con- 
tacts in their respective areas. Our 
complete facilities are available to 
correspondent banks. 


HEAD OFFICE — MONTREAL 
New York Agency — 
68 William St., New York 5, N.Y. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


ASSETS EXCEED $2,000,000,000 


“Yes, Our Accident & Health Insurance 


Gives You Added Security’’__ 


Your customers LIKE disability protection 


When they’re about to sign the financing- 
contract for a car, or for any substantial 
item of consumer credit, thoughtful men 
are concerned about their ability to pay, 
should sickness or accident stop their 
earnings temporarily. 


That’s why it’s so desirable for you to 
provide the wise protection of Accident & 
Health insurance. 


This essential protection for your cus- 
tomers and your institution can now be 


OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE 


provided easily and economically — with 
Accident & MHealth coverage available 
through the Old Republic Credit Life 
Insurance Company. It is broad coverage, 
providing effective protection against vir- 
tually ALL forms of disability. And 
through Old Republic, it can be written in 
combination with Life Insurance coverage. 

At your request, we will gladly send 
complete information on rates, commissions 
and coverage, along with specimen policy 
and copies of the forms required. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Providing a complete service of Life and Accident & Health protection on Consumer credit 


JAMES H. JARRELL, PRESIDENT 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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California-wide 


correspondent service 


brings you efficiency 


“the human touch” 


Naturally you want speed and efficiency in the handling of 
your California transactions. Through its California-wide 
service (yours through one account in Los Angeles or San 
Francisco) this bank gives you direct routing to more than 
300 communities. 

Of equal importance is“the human touch” in your corre- 
spondent relationships. Bank of America’s correspondents 
will tell you that this bank has personalized its services in 
a manner which adds an important extra value for banks 
and bankers everywhere. 


Dank of America 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
California's Statewide Bank 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION © MEMBER FEDBRAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Bank of America Travelers Cheques ore known 
the world over. Sell them to your customers 


Mr. Forgan, right, presents the trophy to 
Mr. Jankoski 


Chicago Relays. It replaces the Melvin 
A. Traylor trophy placed in competi- 
tion by the late Mr. Traylor and won 
permanently by the famous Gil Dodds 
in 1947. 


Glamour and Business 


Vircinia O. VALENTINE, na- 
tional publicity chairman of the 
American Institute of Banking and 
manager of the advertising department 
at the State-Planters Bank and Trust 
Company, Richmond, is associate chair- 
man of the committee that is sponsoring 
the nomination of HARTWELL F. Tay- 
Lar, Bank of Virginia, for the A.I.B. 
national vice-presidency. 

Miss VALENTINE has been active in 
Richmond Chapter since 1935 and has 
represented it at six national conven- 
tions. She started her banking career 
at the State-Planters as a teller. A few 
years ago she was made assistant ad- 
vertising manager and soon became 
manager. 

In 1942 she was selected by Conde 
Nast publications as one of 12 Ameri- 
can girls to give fashion hints for career 
women. For five years she was chair- 
man of Richmond Glamour Career 
Council and is now on the business girls’ 
fashions board of a Richmond depart- 
ment store. 


Shelor Joins Fulton Bank 


AMES C. SHELOR has been made vice- 
president of the Fulton National 
Bank of Atlanta, in charge of public re- 
lations and business development. He 
was formerly a vice-president of the 
Trust Company of Georgia. 

Mr. SHELOR, active in Atlanta bank- 
ing for 19 years, is chairman of the Re- 
search Council, American Bankers As- 
sociation, and a member of the Trust 
Policies Committee, Trust Dfvision. He 
also holds committee chairmanship in 
the Georgia Bankers Association and 
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J. C. Shelor R. A. MacDonald 
the Georgia Bar Association. He has 
served on the faculties of Atlanta Law 
School, Atlanta Division of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, and the American 
Institute of Banking. 


Ronatp A. MacDonatp, formerly 
cashier of the National Bank of Wash- 
ington, Tacoma, has been made vice- 
president in charge of operations at the 
National Bank of Commerce, Seattle. 


Lexoy A. Witson, the new president | 


of American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, is a trustee of the East River 
Savings Bank, New York City. 


Appointment of M. S. Szymczak as 
a governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board for a second term has been con- 
firmed by the Senate. 


Witt1am A. McDOonneLL, president 
of the First National Bank in St. Louis, 
has received a St. Louis Community 
Chest award for “outstanding citizen- 
ship.” He was general chairman of the 
1947 Chest campaign. 


Bestor, who retired last Fall 
as vice-president of the Prudential 
Life Insurance Company, has been 
elected president of the Trust Company 
of New Jersey, Jersey City. Mr. Brs- 
Tor, former U. S. Land Bank Commis- 
sioner, succeeds JosEPH G. PARR, who 
was made chairman of the board. 


MARTIN J. TRAVERS, permanent sec- 
retary of the Class of 1946, Graduate 
School of Banking, has been made ex- 
ecutive vice-president of Power City 
Trust Company, Niagara Falls, New 
York. He was formerly vice-president. 


Retired—But Still Busy 


a New York bank women, retired 
after 20 years of service, have joined 
forces as free lance writers and research- 
ers and are now writing, among other 
things, the “Family Money” depart- 
ment of the American Magazine. 

Miss HELEN Knox, a former presi- 
dent of the Association of Bank Women, 
spent most of her 20 years in banking as 
head of the women’s department of the 
Chase National’s Grand Central office. 
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by LAWRENCE 


...t0 help inform the businessman 


who needs to borrow 


beyond his open line of credit 


This new FREE BOOK can increase your opportunities 
to make safe, profitable loans through warehouse 
receipts issued by America’s largest, strongest and 
most experienced field warehouse organization. 
Write us for extra copies without charge for 


distribution to your clients. 


|AWRENCE W AAREHOUSE (OMPANY. 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


DIVISION OFFICES: 
SAN FRANCISCO I1, CALIF, CHICAGO 2, ILL. NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
37 Drumm Street AN. LaSalle Street 72 Wall Street 


Los Angeles * Boston © Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh ©* Buffalo © Cleveland *. Cincinnati 

Kansas City © St.Louis Atlanta Charlotte Jacksonville New Orleans * Houston 

Dallas * Denver * Phoenix * Seattle * Portland © Stockton * Fresno * Washington, D.C. 
Manila, P. I. 
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SEEN IN ACTION BY 200,000 


Secretaries thrilled hy demonstrations 


of Super-Speed Smith-Corona 


sy UR office personnel was im- 


pressed by the speed, easy 
action and general efficiency of your 
typewriter,” wrote an executive in 
a large banking firm. 


“We all noted the superior writing 
qualities of your machine,” wrote a 
transportation executive. 


These comments typify the reaction 
of. executives and secretaries alike 


who saw “Correct Typing Tech- 
nique,” Norman Saksvig’s demon- 
stration of the Smith-Corona type- 
writer and its many typing aids. 


Smith-Corona wins similar praise 
every day from typists who find 
Smith-Corona features step-up out- 
put and lessen fatigue! Executives 
are especially pleased by its low, de- 
cidedly low, upkeep cost. 


AUTOMATIC MARGIN SET... A SMITH-CORONA “EXCLUSIVE” 


| 


We photographed a light on Saksvig’s 
finger, and timed him with a stop-watch. 
Notice that one hand only is required 


FREE PAMPHLET on 
“Correct Typing 
rel Technique” by Nor- 
man Saksvig— 
for secretaries and 
typists. Contains 
photographs and ex- 
planatory text of Mr. Saksvig’s 
amazing demonstration of typing 
techniques. Available in quantity to 
Purchasing Agents or Office Man- 
agers. Write to Smith-Corona, 
Syracuse 1, New York, orsee Branch 
Office or dealers. 


| 


ONE HAND.... 
ONE SECOND! 


to position carriage and set both left and 
right margins. Time ... one second! Figure 
that saving in a day’s typing! 


SMITH-CORONA 


OFFICE TYPEWRITERS 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 NY Canadian factory and offices, Toronto, Ontario, 
Makers also of famous SmitheCorona Portable Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons. 
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Mrs. Mary B. FINKE, with a similar 
service record, managed the women’s 
department of the Industrial Bank of 
Commerce. She was also a loan officer. 

Both had long been friends. When 
they retired they decided against taking 
things easy and set up their new busi- 
ness. Their department in the magazine 
discusses the management of personal 
financial affairs. 

This family money series started with 
the December issue of the American 
and has covered the following topics: 
“Should I stop work when we marry?”; 
“Can I restore my credit?”’; “Should I 
be taxed because my son is a hustler?”; 
and “What can we do to check infla- 
tion?” 

_In answer to the question on infla- 
tion, the authors answered, in part: 

“Let the scarcest articles stay on the 
shelves for others whose supplies are 
depleted. Fill your needs with similar 
goods that are more plentiful, particu- 
larly in the food markets. Usually, these 
can be made to suit your purposes just 
as well. These less rare items, being 
cheaper, will save you money. Be price- 
resistant. 

“A good slogan for your buying is: 
‘Cut the frills from spending.’ The ‘ New 
Look’ in your clothes is not so impor- 
tant as nourishing food for the family or 
money in the bank. Build toward a 
sound and healthy family. 

“Above everything, do not go into 
debt for current operating expenses. Do 


| not use credit merely to gratify plush 


desires. Borrowing, except in the case 
of emergency or to make a sensible con- 
solidation of obligations to meet pres- 
ent-day conditions, is pouring fuel on 
the inflation fire. Avoid it when you 
can.” 


A.B.A. Staffer Decorated 


T. SAVIDGE, agricultural econ- 
omist on the staff of the Agricul- 
tural Commission, American Bankers 
Association, has received the Croix de 
Guerre with silver star from the French 
Government for gallantry in action in 
the Spring of 1945. 

Mr. SAvIDGE, a captain in the 377th 
Infantry Regiment, 95th Division, was 
decorated for having led ‘“‘a victorious 
attack against enemy elements en- 
trenched in Soest, Westphalia,” thus 
contributing to the rescue of some 
French officers. 

“Tt was just a little mopping up ex- 
pedition,” says Ep, who served in the 
Army nearly five years during World 
War II. He also has the Purple Star and 
Silver and Bronze Stars awarded by the 
United States. 
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YOOR bank bet 


a good loan went bad like this ? 


1 Jack Brown looked like a good 2 One Sunday night—Fire! Up went Interru e- Business — that’s 


risk for a loan. He had an up-and- 


Jack’s store in smoke. His insur- why! during repairs Jack’s 


a hardware store—insured to ance covered the fire dgmage, all Whe income was zero. He lost his store 
t t. 


.or so he thought! But he went broke anyway. Wh 


When you consider a loan to a merchant or a manufac- 
turer, you should check the potential borrower’s entire 
insurance picture. 

Is he—and therefore will you be—adequately pro- 
tected against possible crippling financial losses? 

Business Interruption Insurance, which covers the 
borrower’s profits and continuing fixed expenses during 
repairs, is only one of many vital forms of protection 
needed. (See check list at right.) Your own Broker or any 
“North America” Agent can furnish further information. 


Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792, oldest American stock fire 
ond marine insurance company, heads the North America Companies which 
meet the public demand for practically ail types of Fire, Marine, Automobile, 
Casualty and Accident insurance. Sold only through your own Agent or Broker. 


.. the bank lost a customer! 


USE THIS INSURANCE vV CHECK LIST - 
(ON BORROWER’S SOLVENCY) 


Is his business adequately covered against loss by — 


V Fire and Extended Coverage (bldgs. & stock) 
V Business Interruption Insurance 

v Liability Insurance (premises and products) 
V¥ Blanket Fidelity and Forgery 

Vv Burglary & Holdup Insurance 

Vv Transportation & Marine Insurance ‘' 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 
COMPANIES, 


Insurance Company of Nerth America e Indemnity insurance Company of North America Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company © The Alliance Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
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The colophon was the inscription or 
device formerly placed at the end of a 
book which contained the printer’s 
name, date, and place of printing. It 
was the finishing touch, the mark of 
achievement, the acknowledgment of 
responsibility for the accuracy of the 
text from “title page to colophon.” 


The watermark of Crane is the mark 
of achievement in making fine papers, 
for it means papers of cotton and 
linen fibres only—the choicest and 
most enduring materials from which 
paper can be made. No other paper 
maker has held to this one standard of 
quality so continuously and with such 
fidelity. The Crane watermark reveals 
itself when the sheet of paper is held 
against the light. We sug- 

gest you look for it when 

next you buy paper for 

your social, personal, 


or business needs. 


Crames 


CRANES 
FINE PAPERS 


MADE IN DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
SINCE 1801 
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JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


HARRIS & EWING 
Floor of the New York Stock Exchange, where trading volume has remained low despite industrial prosperity 


Capital Markets and National Defense 


The Backbone of American Military Security Is Industrial Power 


JOSEPH STAGG LAWRENCE 


Mr. LAWRENCE, a well known writer and economist, is vice- that capitalists are stupid enough to provide the rope where- 
president of the Empire Trust Company, New York City. He with to hang them has been partially substantiated. 
has contributed a number of articles to BANKING as well as to The country is currently examining its defenses. General 
other publications and is the author of several books. He has Eisenhower, the retiring Chief of Staff, solemnly advised his 
been on the faculties of both Princeton and New York Uni-  . countrymen that their security depends on military power. 
versities. Congress is weighing a plan to build an air force of 35,000 
planes. While at peace the United States is considering uni- 
LMOST every age is labelled by the issue which agitates versal military training. Vast sums have already been com- 
A its people. The ante bellum days were sharply colored mitted for the exploitation of our current advantage in 
by the issue of slavery. After the war the question of atomic power. The Marshall Plan is a diplomatic weapon 
reconstruction occupied the public forums. At the turnofthe designed to create strong powers in western Europe as a 
century Bryan and his Cross of Gold oration etched sound possible counterweight to Russia. Hemispheric compacts and 
money upon the current record. The Twenties are known as financial aid are meshing into a gigantic design whose motif 
the prohibition years and the Thirties as the age of the three _is defense. 
Rs—Reform, Recovery and Roosevelt. It is probable that In our preoccupation with powerful air forces, a modern 
the future will record these postwar years as the period of _ navy, universal military service, atomic power exploitation 
critical national defense. and armored weapons, the element which accounts for 
A great war, brilliantly: concluded by the might of Ameri- the stamina and strength of these weapons, for the depth of 
can arms, has become a disappointment accompanied by _ our defenses, to wit, a vital industry, has received scant 
great danger. The destruction of the axis trio left a power attention. Air fleets, navies, atomic weapons, men and 
void into which a new dictator has moved with arrogant * women in uniform, able leadership—these are the “cutting 
assurance and ruthless precision. One of the ironies of this | edge” of military power. The dynamic pressure that deter- 
tragedy is that his ability to threaten western civilization mines the issue, as it did in 1914-18 and again in 1939-45, is 
flows directly from our success in destroying Hitler and the an economic capacity to supply fighting forces sufficiently 
grant of materiél aid in the form of lend-lease and postwar _ flexible and productive to satisfy the extravagant demands 
shipments of heavy goods. The taunt of the communists _ of a modern war and overwhelm the enemy. It was American 
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BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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DOMESTIC CORPORATE SECURITY ISSUES 
FOR NEW CAPITAL PURPOSES 


Uf, BONDS & NOTES 


industrial power, providing the trucks and weapon carriers, 
that assured the Russians a superior margin of mobility 
which enabled them to turn the tide against the Germans. 
It quickly compensated the shock and loss of Pearl Harbor 
and fed the invasion of western Europe with the fuel and 
supplies that vanquished the foe. 

The backbone of American military security is industrial 
power. Adequate defense rests ultimately upon an efficient 
industry under private management and with adequate 
capital. It is this capital which repairs the wear and tear of 
time and use, finances the production and installation of new 
equipment and enables industry to surmount those local and 
more general emergencies which frequently occur in com- 
munities of free men. Industry is currently engaged in an 
active program of rehabilitation whose immediate effect will 
be an increase in productivity and, other things being equal, 
a reduction in cost. This effort should be regarded as a vital 
phase of national defense of equal if not greater importance 
than tanks and planes. The success of this program depends 
directly on the ability of industry to raise adequate amounts 
of capital. 

The availability of capital also has a bearing on two other 
problems—one long term and the other more immediate— 
which concern the American public. It has long since been 
established by the efforts of students like Carl Snyder and 
Willford King that the productivity and, therefore, the real 
income and living standards of the American worker are 
definitely related to the tools which he can use. The long 
term gain in worker output is almost a precise mathematical 
function of growing per capita investment. 

More efficient equipment is of far greater importance to 
the worker in reducing back-breaking labor, increasing real 
income and leisure than union organization, aggressive labor 
leadership, partisan labor legislation and friendly courts. If 
the average American worker can exchange a thousand hours 
of his work for a good car, whereas his Russian counterpart 
would have to work 25 years for a car (if there were cars to 
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PREFERRED STOCKS 
COMMON STOCKS 


1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 I941 1942 1943 1944 


be had, if he were allowed to have them, if there were gaso- 
line available and roads on which to drive them), the dis- 
tinction is due entirely to an efficient industry privately 
managed, privately owned and operated by free workers. 

A third consideration underlines the current importance 
of an adequate capital supply. The country has been in a 
boom stage for seven years. It is operating at a level which 
the statistical trend line says cannot be maintained indefi- 
nitely. A readjustment will sometime be necessary. The 
sharp drop in farm prices may be the prelude to this correct- 
ive process. For many reasons, most of them obvious, it is 
desirable that this “retreat” be orderly, free from the dis- 
turbances which upset community life and spark the demand 
for additional government power. The stability of business 
depends directly upon the presence of an adequate supply of 
capital available on reasonable terms. 

We know that the fluctuating elements in the cycle are 
those of a capital character. Necessary consumption does 
not vary greatly with the cycle. In the worst stages of a 
depression our citizens still eat, wear adequate clothing and 
enjoy a high minimum of shelter. It is the controlling capital 
items such as construction, steel and the heavy equipment 
industries that suffer varying degrees of stagnation and ac- 
count for the greater part of unemployment. 

For these three reasons—adequate national defense, an 
assurance of continued economic progress and as a partial 
roadblock to a possible postwar depression—the provision 
of capital in sufficient amounts and on reasonable terms as- 
sumes such great importance. . 

What do we mean by adequate amounts and reasonable 
terms? What, approximately, is involved in the capital re- 
quirements of American business during the current calendar 
year? The overall needs will probably run a bit less than for 
the previous year, i.e., $25 billion. Of this total about 
percent or $15 billion will be financed out of earnings and 
depreciation charges. Another $2 billion may be squeezed 
out of current assets, although these in the aggregate are 
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Emil Schram, left, president, New York Stock Exchange, as he 

{ before the Senate Finance Committee at its tax reduction 
hearings. /n the center is Sen. Eugene D. Millikin, chairman of the 
committee, and, at the right, Sen. Burnet R. Maybank of the Bank- 


and Currency Committee. Mr. Schram endorsed the basic * 


peice of the House tax bill but emphasized the importance of 
cutting by half the present long-term capital gains tax as a means of 
increasin the flow of risk capital. “Our tax structure,” said Mr. 
Schram, “simply does not permit those who in the past have in- 
yested in business and in securities representing venture investment 
to supply industry with the type of funds which I think it needs” 


approaching the limit required for the comfortable operation 
of business. In other words, most of surplus cash and govern- 
ment bonds accumulated during the war period have already 
been consumed by capital outlays to date. Another $3 
billion may be borrowed from the banks and the balance of 
$4-$5 billion from the open market and the insurance 
companies. 

If this indicates a huge capital appetite it is necessary to 
bear in mind that industry during the Thirties never had the 
courage (nor did investors) to press capital plans aggres- 
sively; that the war period, though including sensational 
capital outlays for war purposes, barred any long-range 
private investment program; that a militant postwar ex- 
ploitation of its bargaining advantage by labor greatly in- 
creased costs and by the same token increased the incentive 
to invest in labor-saving facilities. Finally, industry is oper- 
ating at a much higher volume, and prices, including capital 
facilities, are probably permanently on a higher level. 

The controversy recently raging over the expansion of 
bank loans during the past year has, on the official side at 
least, largely ignored the effect of high business volume and 
higher prices on the legitimate requirements of business for 
banking accommodation. It has also ignored the substantial 
financing of capital requirements during the war period by 
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the government itself. With the return of peace the abnormal 
activities of war gave way to more normal needs of the com- 
munity, a return to orthodox methods of financing, and the 
use of commercial banks to provide a part of the current 
capital requirements of business. 

Propaganda, obviously powered by the political exigencies 
of a campaign year, emphasized the percentage increase in 
bank loans since the end of the war. A fair examination of 
bank credit volume, using a normal prewar base, fails to 
show any inflated relationship between bank loans, the 
volume of business, price levels and national income. The 
volume of bank credit outstanding today in relation to busi- 
ness volume and price level is substantially lower than it was 
in 1932 at the bottom of the depression. No one at that time 
considered bank loans excessive. Using business volume and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 97) 


Profits during the depression years came very close to the vanishing point 


CORPORATE PROFITS RETAINED 


STOCK MARKET BOOM 


RETAINED 


WAR PERIOD 
1941 - 1945 


RETAINED 
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DEPRESSION 
1930 - 1934 


RECOVERY 
1935 - 1940 


RETAINED 


FIRST ery YEAR 


Competition for College Graduates 


A College Dean Finds That Banks Are Outbid and Offers a Suggestion 


Wee has become of the gleam that once flashed in the 


eyes of young men when I told them they were going 

to have an opportunity to work in a bank? Those 
were the days, and not so long ago, when a position in the 
bank was considered the Number 1 job in town. Competition 
was keen among the sons of officers and directors for these 
positions, without too much thought of the beginning salary. 
But something has brought about a change. 


Many Factors, but Mainly Salaries 


No doubt there are many factors which have caused a 
large percent of the sons of bank officials and directors to 
see glamor in some other profession. But the greatest stum- 
bling block to a banking career for the average young man 
graduating from L.S.U.’s College of Commerce is the low be- 
ginning salaries at banks as compared with the beginning 
salaries at many other business concerns which offer satis- 
factory ultimate opportunity. 

It should be specifically pointed out here, however, that 
young men generally will give a great deal of consideration 
to the job with a future. For instance, John Jones, one of the 
ablest young men graduated from the College of Commerce 
last August, came into talk with me about two jobs which 
had been offered to him. One of the jobs would pay him a 
beginning salary of $300 per month. The other job would 
pay him $250 per month at the beginning. The $250 offer 
was from a great company which would offer opportunity 
in proportion to his own accomplishments. The future of 
the $300 job was dependent upon many outside factors. 


For that reason, he had wisely decided upon the $250 job, 
What could your bank have offered him? 

Bill, who was one of my very able young married veterans, 
graduated a month ago. During the past year, he talked with 
me a number of times about a job in his home town bank. 
He had worked in the bank there and had made good. The 
bank wanted him to come into its organization permanently 
and he wanted to accept the appointment. But there he rap 
into the “iron curtain” of a salary that did not measure up to 
his beginning opportunity in a manufacturing concern. Bill’s 
bank considered him somewhat experienced and offered him 
its very best beginning salary—$200 per month. A manufac- 
turing concern has been hiring our young men for inside 
work at a beginning base pay of $240 per month, plus a cost 
of living allowance of $20, making a total of $260 per month. 
This same company has a training program which begins 
with field work at a beginning base pay of $260, plus a $20 
cost of living allowance, making a total of $280. Bill went 
into the clerical force at a total monthly income of $260, 
Bill’s bank rates a lot of praise, however, for standing bya 
long established policy of not bringing a relatively new man 
into its clerical force at a beginning salary above that of 
those who have been on the job for several years. But it lost 
Bill. 

Two years ago, several of our seniors took my course in 
bank administration. Upon graduation, the young women 
ran into a salary of $100 to $135 per month at the bank. 
They obtained jobs in other concerns at from $150 to $165. 
The young men in that class could get only about $150 per 


Northwest approach to the 22,000-acre campus, which has a 5,000-acre farm adjoining 
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JAMES B. TRANT 


The author, at right, is professor of 
banking and dean of the College of 
Commerce, Louisiana State University. 
Dean Trant received his A.B. degree at 
Howard College, his A.M. at Princeton 
and his Ph.D. at the University of 
Illinois. He has ‘taught economics, 
banking and business administration at 
Howard, Illinois, University of Texas 
and Louisiana State. He has been a 
member of the Committee on Study of 
Business Education and a member of 
the executive committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Business. He is currently a member 
of the board of trustees, Southern 
Association of Science and Industry 
and state commander, Military Order 
of the World Wars. He has served on 
numerous educational, governmental 
and veteran organizations for his state 
and the South, and is the author of 
many articles on business, banking and 
the social sciences 


month in banking. They were able to get $200 per month in 
industry. 


Joe’s Case 


Joe, our top senior, was in my office this morning. He is 26 
years of age, a veteran with a family, and has majored in 
accounting. He was a captain in the Army at the close of the 
war. He is really looking for an opportunity, but he feels 
that he must have a beginning salary that will enable him 
to support his family. He is a personal friend of the vice- 
president of his bank and feels sure of a position there, but 
ai no more than a beginning salary of $175 to $200 per month. 
He has been offered $250 per month in an accounting and 
tax consulting office. He is one of those top young men who 
will likely get an offer, with opportunity attached, of $300 
per month by the time he graduates at the end of May. 

To be sure, not all of the young men graduating from the 
College of Commerce get beginning salaries of between $200 
and $300 per month. But many of them do. About 25 per- 
cent of the less employable young men get beginning salaries 
of from $165 to $200 per month. They are not the ones I like 
to urge on my banker friends. 

While a few commerce graduates get as much as $300 per 
month to begin with in industry, most of the more employ- 
able young men are now starting at a beginning salary of 
between $225 and $275 per month. The Northwestern Life 
Insurance Company of Minneapolis reported on February 11, 
1948, that the beginning range for commerce graduates was 
$200 to $235 and for engineers was $240 to $275. 


The Problem and What To Do About It 


f The discrepancy between beginning salary opportunities 
in banks as compared to other business concerns is now mak- 
ing it difficult to encourage the professional study of banking 
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by anyone other than those who are “inheriting” a place in 
the bank or those who have been engaged in banking for 
some time. Before the war, a number of banks were employ- 
ing commerce graduates at a beginning salary comparable 
to those in industry. Since the war, beginning salaries at 
banks appear to lag behind beginning salaries in industry 
at the end of each semester from $25 to $50 per month. This 
lag apparently is not caused by conservatism, but is a con- 
sequence of fear that the employment of college graduates 
who have specialized in banking at a higher beginning salary 
than that of the routine clerical help who have been in the 
employ of the bank for several years would cause too many 
resignations. 

The soundness of this theory may be debatable, but it is a 
real problem in the bank. This situation, however, inevitably 
leads to the necessity of bringing most of the new officers in 
from the outside. 


Classify and Train 


An alternative method would be a careful classification 
of the clerical force. Then give them the bank’s own training 
course or provide them with the work of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking. Those who show capacity and willingness to 
go beyond the clerical level should be given a salary in pro- 
portion to salaries in industry. Those with the necessary qual- 
ifications should be sent out to The Graduate School of Bank- 
ing or to a district banking school and thereby be made 
eligible for promotion to higher positions. The superior 
commerce graduate who has majored in banking could then 
be placed on a salary scale in line with other young men and 
young women who are on the way up in banking. This should 
avoid conflict with the strictly clerical force and enable a 
bank to pay a beginning salary for outstanding commerce 
graduates in line with other business concerns. 
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Banks 
ADVERTISE 


for Deposits 


JOHN MACK, JR. 


The author of this summary of an annual survey is deputy 
manager, American Bankers Association, manager of the 
A.B.A. advertising department and director of the Public 
Relations Council. 

Other interesting surveys have been made and will be reported 
soon. One deals with the advertising plans and expenditures of 
mutual savings banks. An excellent response has been received 
on this survey, and the results will be of real value to mutual 
bankers everywhere. 

Another survey has been completed on bank use of films, both 
motion and slide, for education, training and public relations. 
An article on this will appear in BANKING in the near future. 


objectives of bank advertising this year. That is the 
most significant fact revealed by the nationwide survey 
of bank advertising plans recently completed by the Adver- 
tising Department of the American Bankers Association. 

Behind this emergence of time and demand deposits as the 
major subjects for current bank advertising there lies a story 
that is well known to every banker. 

Advertising men, particularly, will remember that it was 
back in the turbulent nineteen-twenties when the last boom 
in deposit advertising was on. Money was in great demand 
by banks. Newspaper and direct mail campaigns designed to 


(Ostet accounts and savings deposits are the chief 


AVERAGE 1948 ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES FOR 
BANKS UP TO $10 MILLION OF DEPOSITS 


Number of 
banks listing 
expenditures 


Average 
expenditure 
(excluding 
salaries) 
Under 1 million $ 385 
2 925 100- 18,000 
1195 100- 50,000 
1375 100— 14,000 
1490 100- 7,500 
2210 200- 12,000 
2370 100— 10,000 
3255 20,000 
2930 300- 7,400 


Deposits Spread 


$ 25-$ 4,000 


Norte: The average figures in the third column of the table above 
include many banks that spend far too little, as indicated by the lower 
figures in the fourth column. Individual bank budgets should be based 
on the local job to be done. These averages are given as a matter of 
general interest. 


draw in a flow of savings dollars were widely used. Many of 
these campaigns were elaborate and expensive. Syndicate 
advertising firms were selling year-round mailing campaigns 
to banks, often printed in four colors and expensively em- 
bossed. But the banks could pay a high procurement cost for 
deposits because they could in turn make good earnings on 
them. 

Even after the market crash of 1929, deposit advertising 
continued at a fairly high level. It was around 1929 that the 
A.B.A. started furnishing savings advertising to banks, and 
the volume of requests for this material was heavy until the 
bank holiday of 1933. At that point the nature of bank 
advertising in the United States changed abruptly. 


Earlier Trend Away from Deposit Advertising 


After the deadening impact of the bank holiday on adver- 
tising had worn off, there was an era of educational copy 
during which banks everywhere hastened to tell the public 
the facts about banking. This gradually changed to a forth- 
right selling approach, and, when consumer credit and pay- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 86) 


SERVICES EMPHASIZED IN BANK ADVERTISING 


(Figures show number of times mentioned for most emphasis) 


1946 1947 
. Auto loans 1. Auto loans 
. Mortgage loans 2. Mortgage loans 
. Personal loans . Personal loans 
. Farm production loans............ 


. Equipment loans 
. Business loans 


. Repair loans 

. Special checking 
. G.I. loans 

. Institutional 


- SAVINGS DEPOSITS....:.... 
. Special checking 

. Institutional. . 

. Bank-by-mail 

. Educational 

. Safe deposit 


. Educational 
. Bank-by-mail 
. Safe deposit 


. Farm production loans 
. REGULAR CHECKING 


Life Mmeuramce . . .... 


1948 

1. REGULAR CHECKING 

- SAVINGS DEPOSITS......... 
. Auto loans 

. Mortgage loans 

. Personal loans 

. Farm production loans 

. Farm equipment loans 

. Repair loans 

Home appliances... . 
. Institutional 

. Special checking 

. Bank-by-mail. . 

. Safe deposit 
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. 944 705 red 
. 864 601 
5. Equipment loans. . . 467 
6. Repair loans. . . 688 439 Per 
8. REGULAR CHECKING....... 509 . SAVINGS DEPOSITS......... 543 256 The 
9. Life insurance loans.............. 329 ad 521 248 1 
10 246 10 186 
11 224 165 
12 112 12 162 
13 720 1. 149 : 
17. Life insurance loans...........--- 8 al 
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Check Routing Symbol Experience 


Increased Efficiency and Decreased Expense Are Revealed 


The report which follows was prepared by MeEtvin C. 
Miter, deputy manager of the American Bankers Association 
and secretary of the Bank Management Commission. 


two and a half years ago, it was recognized that, until 

a large percentage of the checks in circulation con- 
tained the routing symbol, it would serve no useful purpose. 
As reported in the February issue of BANKING, nearly 50 
percent of the checks in circulation now display the routing 
symbol, and in some districts the percentage is even higher. 
This proportion of checks is large enough that some banks 
are beginning to make use of the symbol in sorting checks in 
their transit departments, and are beginning to realize how 
effective this plan can be in speeding up the sorting of items, 
in eliminating errors and in saving time and expense. 

A survey has been made of banks which are now using the 
routing symbol and the replies received from them indicate 
a great deal of enthusiasm for it. 

It will be noted that a number of banks state that they are 
encouraging customers to print their own checks to include 
the routing symbol in the proper location—the upper right 
corner—whenever they have new supplies of checks printed. 
It is most important that banks take the initiative in dealing 
with their own customers where those customers print their own 
checks. One approach can be that, by having the routing 
symbol on the check, the bank can cut time and expense in 
handling items, and, therefore, is able to render the customer 
more service in connection with his checking account than 
is otherwise possible. Experience has shown that most cus- 
tomers are extremely cooperative and willing to incorporate 
the routing symbol in the proper location in order to enable 
the banking system to handle checks more readily. 

Check manufacturers likewise have been most helpful and 
cooperative in working toward the goal of having all checks 
drawn on par remitting banks contain the routing symbol 
in the proper location. 

From here on banks everywhere will begin to reap the 
rewards from the use of the routing symbol in decreased 
check handling expense. 

The following are representative replies: 


View the check routing symbol was inaugurated some 


reduces sorting time . . . 


The use of check routing symbols reduces the time needed for sorting. 
Perhaps a good test of its value may be gained from comments by transit 
operators. They like the symbols, because the job is made much easier. 
The principal benefits derived from use of the symbols are: 

1. Provide an automatic sorting guide when checks on one state are 
payable through more than one Federal Reserve city. References 
to the par list are reduced considerably. 

2. Help segregate city from country items. 

3. Show that checks are acceptable by Federal Reserve System. 

4. Indicate the various clearing arrangements in New York City. 


The adoption of the check routing symbols is a long step forward in- 


teducing transit detail and its advantages will become more apparent as 
a larger percentage of checks bear the symbol. 

H. A. MaRSLAND, vice-president 

Irving Trust Company, New York, N. Y. 
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WILLIAM JONES COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE BLANK NATIONAL BANK 
NEW YORK. N. Y. 


Example of check with routing symbol properly placed. Actual 
size of this particular check (business size) is 834 X 334 


A similar reply was received from A. W. Deibert, assistant 
vice-president, The National Shawmut Bank of Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


rapidly and accurately . . . 


Since the inception of the plan, we have instructed our printers to 
place the proper routing symbol on all checks purchased by us. Also, our 
customers who have their own checks printed have been requested to 
have this done. 

The plan has enabled the clerks in our transit department to sort more 
rapidly and accurately all checks on which the symbol has been placed. 
It has materially reduced the problem of determining the proper Federal 
Reserve bank territory in which checks are payable, particularly those 
drawn on banks located in states which are divided into two or more 
Federal Reserve districts. 

W. C. ADAMSON, vice-president and cashier 
First National Bank, Atlanta, Georgia 


facilitates training . . . 


The symbol has facilitated the training of new employees in the proper 
routing of transit items, and expedites the work of seasoned clerks. Its 
use reduces to a minimum the necessity for reference to par lists and 
availability schedules, thus aiding in increasing the efficiency and 
economy of transit operations. 

In this connection, I might also point out that the addition of the 
symbol upon our check forms has resulted in no inconvenience or added 
expense to us. To sum up our feelings in this matter, we are pleased to be 
able to cooperate with you in this mutually beneficial arrangement. 

G; NorMAN Brown, assistant vice-president 
The National Bank of Commerce, Houston, Texas 


streamlining operations . . . 


Our experience with the check routing symbol has been highly satis- 
factory. At the present time only a very small percentage of our checks 
are without the symbol and we are attempting to change this small 
percentage. 

We have been able to speed up the sorting of our items in the transit 
department, even with inexperienced employees. We find that the sort- 
ing by numerical symbol is simpler and more accurate than was the 
written word. 

The inauguration of the check routing symbol was a further step in 
the streamlining of operations in banks. 

F. G. HEIDACHER, vice-president and cashier 
The Central Trust Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


cuts down guesswork . . . 


We have been enthusiastic about the check routing symbol since it 
was brought to our attention in 1945. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 
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Pitfalls of 


oy TO 4, Pitfalls by CARROLL A. GUNDERSON 
/ 


LUNCH ROOM 


Mr. GUNDERSON is secretary of the American Bankers 
Association's Credit Policy Commission and staff director 
and secretary of the Small Business Credit Commission. 


CLOSED 
12-2 pm 


FTER the end of the war, there was a rush to re. 
A establish or to Open small businesses in order 
to supply the goods and services needed by an 
increased population and returning veterans. Total 
business concerns in the United States reached q 
Poor management is the main reason why business concerns fail new peak in the year 1947 in excess of 3,783,460 
units. 


EES 
LUNCH PERIOD 


At the same time, the number of failures started 
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Lack of capital is another. It takes more than a shoestring 
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Bad bookkeeping brings failure. With it goes inadequate knowledge Failure to insure against normal business hazards has been the final 
of costs and of current financial standing pitfall of many hopeful new business enterprises 
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Small Business 


mounting from the war-time low. They probably will 
continue to increase until business activities are 
more normal in a more stabilized economy. 

Dun and Bradstreet recently reported that, in 
October 1947, 12 percent of the concerns failing 
were in their first year of operation and 32 percent 
had been started during the war years. The failure 
index rose to the highest rate in any month since 
April 1943. 

Some of the pitfalls which might confront small 
businesses in the immediate future are suggested in 
the drawings and captions on these pages. 


DONT MENTION® 
MONEY IF IT 
EMBARASSES ‘YOu 


Poor credit and collection policies are a common cause of failure 


inattention to business and procrastinating are certain to cause trouble. 
Putting pleasure before hard work becomes a habit 


April 1948 


Bad public relations are fatal. Customers won't pay for unpleasantness 


lnder 
THE 1948 HOME OF THE 
INTER-STELLAR 
RAPID TRANSIT 


LUGGAGE CO 


cumed Sub f fi 


BOGEE SHOPPING BAGS, INC 


Beware of unwise expansion before conditions justify it 


SOFT DRINKS BEER COFFEE © 
OPEN ALL AIGAT 


- 


Wey 


Selection of the wrong location usually results from a failure to check 
in advance on location factors which determine success 
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TREND OF INDIVIDUAL SAVINGS 1910 - 1947 
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$162.7 Billion in 


Savings Backlog 


CCUMULATED savings of the American 
A people amounted to $162,708 mil- 
lion on December 31, 1947, compared 
with $153,439 million at the end of 
1946, according to data compiled by the 
Committee on Savings Statistics of the 
Savings Division, American Bankers 
Association. 

The total, a gain of $9,269 million for 
1947, comprises time deposits in com- 
mercial and mutual savings banks and 
the Postal Savings System, estimated 
private investments in savings and loan 
associations, all series of United States 
Savings Bonds, and life insurance com- 
panies’ estimated equities. 

Deposits in savings banks and the 
savings departments of commercial 
banks (including postal savings) were 
$56.3 billion at the last year-end, a gain 
of $2.34 billion or approximately 4.5 
percent. 

Commenting on the figures at the 
1948 Eastern Regional Savings Con- 
ference in New York, L. A. Tobie, presi- 
dent of the Savings Division, pointed 
out that the volume of time deposits 
had grown steadily since 1942 until 
November 1947 when there was a drop 
of about $200 million. In December 
1947, however, time deposits rose $500 
million, so that the dip of the previous 
month was much more than cancelled. 

Demand deposits increased last year 
from $83.3 billion to $86.9 billion, a rise 
of 4.3 percent. These deposits dipped 
early in 1947—by more than $2 billion 
in February and March—but by April 
aslow upturn began and the year ended 
with a comfortable gain of $3.6 billion. 

As the savings statistics in the ad- 
jacent table show, all media returned 
increases for 1947. Time deposits of 
commercial banks totaled $35.1 billion 
last December 31, compared with $33.7 
billion at the end of 1946; mutual sav- 
ings banks had deposits of $17.8 billion 
against $16.8; postal savings $3.4 billion 
against $3.3 billion; savings and loan 
$9.7 billion against $8.99 billion; U. S. 
Savings Bonds $52,008 million com- 
pared with $49,776 million; and esti- 
mated life insurance equities $44 billion 
against $40,713 million. 

The chart on the opposite page gives 
an over-all picture of the trend of indi- 
vidual savings from 1910 through 1947 
in the six major categories. 
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TREND OF INDIVIDUAL SAVINGS, 1910-1947 
Millions of Dollars 


Estimated 
Private 
Invest- 

ments in 
Savings 

and Loan 

Associa- 

tions* 


U. S. Life 

Savings Insurance 

Bonds Companies’ 

Out- GRAND 
Equitie® TOTAL 


TIME 
Mutual 
Savings 
Banks 


Postal 
Savings 
System? Torar 


$3,358 $ 1 $7,141 
3,482 11 7,614 
3,636 27 8,123 
3,791 39 8354 
3,884 55 8,792 


$ 759 $ 
834 
913 
1,001 
1,089 


. $ 2,874 $ 10,774 
3 (058 11,506 
12,270 

12,748 

13,477 


4021 76 
4,257 109 
4,368 140 
4548 158 
4951 162 


9,773 
10,929 
11,631 
12,571 
14,629 


1,190 
1,283 
1,419 
1,522 
1,706 


14,732 
16,275 
17,434 
18,846 
21,493 


5,343 
5,614 
5,963 
6,378 
6,820 


153 
142 
134 
130 
132 


16,209 
17,011 
18,580 
20,379 
22,232 


1,741 
1,965 
2,210 
2,626 
3,153 


23,764 
25,151 
27,415 
30,354 
33,433 


7,219 
7,683 
8,265 
8,770 
8,838 


133 
137 
145 
150 
159 


23,922 
25,328 
27,372 
28,681 
28,189 


3,811 
4,378 
5,027 
5,762 
6,237 


36,660 
39,645 
43,448 
46,656 
47,664 


240 
601 
897 
1,208 
1,205 


9,424 
10,012 
9,929 
9,488 
9,738 


28,676 
25,979 
24,457 
21,715 
23,156 


6,296 
5,916 
5,326 
4,700 
4,358 


49,068 
46,574 
44,641 
41,426 
43,566 


9,871 
10,056 
10,170 
10,278 
10,523 


1,200 
1,259 
1,269 
1,251 
1,278 


24,241 
25,361 
26,218 
26,305 
27,059 


4,104 
3,926 
4011 
4,035 
4,092 


153 
476 
971 
1,454 
2,229 


46,040 
48,896 
51,710 
53,652 
56,404 


10,658 
10,532 
10,664 
11,738 
13,376 


1,303 
1,313 
1,415 
1,786 
2,340 


27,738 
27,729 
28,431 
32,748 
39,790 


4,304 
4,652 
4.910 
5,494 
6,305 


3,207 
6,212 
15,050 
27,363 
40,361 


59,912 
65,185 
77,125 
96,970 

120,668 


15,385 
16,800 
17,800 


2,932 
3,300 
3,400 


48,452 
53,960 
56,300 


7,664 
8,990 
9,700 


48,183 
49,776 
52,008 


141,808 
153,439 
162,708 


1 Excludes interbank time deposits and postal savings redeposited in banks. 

* Includes both amounts redeposited in banks and amounts not so redeposited; excludes amounts 
at banks in possessions. 

3 Excluding pledged shares. Figures for 1910-1920 were taken from the National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc. 

4 Includes all series. 

5 Estimated reserves, unpaid dividends, dividends left to accumulate and surplus to policy- 
holders, less premium notes, policy loans and net deferred and unpaid premiums. Figures for 
1910-1920 were taken from the National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. 

6 Estimate, Institute of Life Insurance. 

Sources: Federal Reserve Board; Federal Home Loan Bank Administration; U. S. Treasury 
Department; The Spectator, Chilton’ Company, Inc., Philadelphia. 
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1910.... $ 3,782 
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1913.... 4524 
1914.... 4,853 
1915.... 5,676 
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1930.... 19,012 ... 14,096 
1931.... 15,366 14,679 
1932.... 13,631 
1933.... 11,019 15,011 
1934.... 12,213 ... 16,052 
| 1935.... 13,170 17,542 
1936.... 14,046 19,133 
| 1937.... 14,779 20,510 
1938.... 14,776 21,858 
| 1939.... 15,258 23,024 
1940.... 15,777 24,663 
1941.... 15,884 26,592 
1942.... 16,352 28,734 
1943.... 19,224 31,365 
1944.... 24074 34,212 
1945.... 30,135 37,509 
| 1947.... 35,100 44,0008 
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At the “pilot meeting” in Portland, Oregon* 


Banking Statesmanship 


LANS reflecting a high degree of financial statesman- 
P ship have been brought into the American Bankers 
Association, said a mid-February editorial entitled 
Banking Statesmanship,” in the Toledo, Ohio, Times. “It 
seems to us that Mr. Dodge is providing a conspicuously 
statesmanlike leadership in a period of extreme need for the 
very qualities of banking he urges upon every member in- 
stitution in the Association.” The editorial went on to 
describe the program very completely. 

Such endorsement of the Association’s anti-inflation pro- 
gram has been general throughout the nation’s press. Start- 
ing in the larger newspapers, it is now appearing in small 
dailies and country weeklies, as the program reaches the 
grass roots. 

How thoroughly the program is doing this is indicated by 
reports received from state association secretaries in all 
parts of the nation. 

As the “pilot” meetings were being held—13 of them in 
strategically located business centers—plans for a thorough 


President Dodge explains a point at a press conference in Washing- 
ton, D. C., at the time of the “pilot meeting” in the capital city 


follow-through were immediately laid by the bankers who 
attended. Several states were represented at each one of 
these meetings, and at the end of nearly all of them the audi- 
ence reconvened in state groups to work out programs of 
activity for state, group and county organizations, together 
with plans for newspaper and radio advertising, contacts 
with civic organizations and other means of spreading 
acceptance of the “keep loans productive” idea. 

Several practical steps were suggested to banking leaders 
of the various states by the American Bankers Association. 
These were, briefly: 

(1) Send a letter from each state president to the state 
association membership, acquainting each bank with the 
purpose of the program and showing the necessity for mak- 
ing it work. Advertising “kits”? were made available by the 
A.B.A. for widespread distribution, also. 

(2) Hold group and county association meetings, and 
regional and city clearinghouse meetings where practicable. 
Speech material was distributed to the states’ representa- 
tives for this purpose. 

(3) Use or set up a speakers’ bureau for platform talks to 
banking, business and civic organizations and for radio pro- 
grams on the anti-inflation theme. 

(4) Use cooperative advertising—clearinghouse-wide or 
even statewide. Here’s where the “kits” proved their great- 
est usefulness. 

(5) Include anti-inflation features in the programs of 
bankers schools, clinics and similar gatherings. 


Letters from State Presidents 


Many excellent letters have been sent by state association 
presidents to their memberships. The general theme of such 
correspondence can be shown by a few quotations: 


* The speaker is C. E. Williamson, cashier, Bank of Albany, Oregon, 
whose subject was agricultural credit. Seated at the speakers’ table 
are, left to right, A.B.A. Deputy Manager Walter B. French and 
President Joseph M. Dodge. 
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HARRIS & EWING 


At the New York meeting, W. Randolph Burgess, chairman, executive committee, National City Bank of New York and former A.B.A. 
president, is shown speaking, while seated are, left to right, President Dodge, Deputy Manager French, Savings Division President L. A. 
Tobie, who is president and treasurer, Meriden (Conn.) Savings Bank and A.B.A. Vice-president Woollen 


From William D. Ireland, president, Massachusetts Bankers 
Association, and president, Worcester County Trust Company: 
lafter referring to the Boston “pilot” meeting] “It is now 


the responsibility of those who were there and the state 
associations to implement the program by explaining it to all 
those who were not at the Boston meeting. . . . We are 
very much indebted to the A.B.A. for their wisdom in con- 
ceiving this program, and for their leadership in formulating 


and presenting it. . . . The Massachusetts Bankers Associa- 
tion is going to try to pick up where the A.B.A. left off, and 
it will ask the 12 clearinghouse associations in Massachusetts 
to hold meetings for the purpose of having ‘ Banking’s Anti- 
Inflation Program’ explained to the membership. It can be 
effective only if it is understood and applied at the local 
level.” 

From Harry C. Hausman, secretary, Illinois Bankers Asso- 
ciation, and president, A.B.A. State Association Section, to 
presidents of county bankers federations: “Inflation is the 
problem of the day. A scapegoat is wanted and the bankers 
appear to be it. The American Bankers Association has 
initiated a program which will definitely show that bank 
credit has not been a contributory factor. . . . Every meet- 
ing held will help to stave off arbitrary imposition of controls 
from Washington. Hold the meeting of your federation 
soon.” 

From E. W. Stilwell, president, Kansas Bankers Associa- 


President Dodge confers at Denver, Colorado, with state associa- 
tion officers and bank officials on the A.B.A. anti-inflation program. 

Seated, left to right: Carl G. Breeze, president, Colorado Bankers 
Association, and cashier, Bank of Kremmling, Kremmling, Colo- 
rado; Carl Robinson, president, Wyoming Bankers Association, and 
Vice-president and cashier, Star Valley State Bank, Afton, Wyo- 
ming; Mr. Dodge; C. W. Bailey, immediate past president, Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, and president, First National Bank, 
Clarksville, Tennessee; B. M. Harris, vice-president, The Yellow- 
stone Bank, Laurel, Montana. 

Standing, left to right: T. A. Dines, first vice-president, Colorado 
Bankers Association, and president, United States National Bank, 
Denver, Colorado; Carl D. Ganz, vice-president, National Bank of 
Commerce, Lincoln, Nebraska, and H. B. Crandall, executive man- 
ager, Utah Bankers Association, and president and cashier, Bank 

of Salina, Salina, Utah 
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tion, and president, Commercial National Bank, Kansas 
City: “. . . meetings in Kansas are now being arranged and 
notices will go to all Kansas banks. Executive officers and 
directors of Kansas banks are to attend the meeting that is 
most convenient. Not only will these meetings disclose the 
problem referred to above but they offer a splendid oppor- 
tunity for each bank to procure important information relat- 
ing to examination of its current note case and its future 
lending policies. .. . May I suggest that each bank in 
Kansas arrange to be represented at one of these important 
meetings.” 

In several cases these presidents’ letters were printed in 
state association bulletins and magazines. The Oklahoma 
Banker published a message of W. L. Stephenson, president 
of the Oklahoma association and president, Central National 
Bank, Enid. “The counter-attack,” writes Mr. Stephenson, 
“on such unsound policies [government control of credit] is 
to be found in the united effort of the American Bankers 
Association, the Oklahoma Bankers Association and other 
bankers associations, to join with the 15,000 banks of the 
nation to stress the importance of the use of sound bank 
credit for productive purposes and to discourage credit for 
speculation. . . . If everyone would join in this voluntary 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 101) 
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The Issue of Big-Governmentalism 


LAWRENCE STAFFORD 


Congress. It has barely three months left in which to 

win one, or at most two, of the major legislative battles 
now approaching a climax. After three months Congress will 
want to go home. There will be a new Congress next year. 
There even may be a new national Administration as well, 
and the proponents of big government fear that such an 
Administration might not be friendly to its aspirations. 

Big government means pervasive government regulation 
of this, that, and the other facet of daily life. It means 
putting curbs on the distribution and the prices of millions of 
articles of production and trade. It connotes government 
operation of vast economic enterprises. It means also regu- 
lating the volume of bank lending with a view to attempting 
to affect the cost of living. 

In essence, however, big government usually suggests to 
observers the doing of things by government because people 
think that government can do them better than they were 
done before or that things would be better regulated than 
left alone. 


White House and Capitol 


There is currently a non-partisan character to big govern- 
ment. Big government has its advocates among the Congres- 
sional majority as well as among the leaders of the Adminis- 
tration, even though they are of differing political parties. 

Nevertheless, there is a difference in emphasis and origin 
between the White House and the Congress. Members of the 
latter are less inclined than the former to embrace philosoph- 
ically or practically government cures and government 
solutions for all economic woes and social problems, real or 
fancied. 

Much of the current preoccupation of segments of the 
Congressional majority with far-reaching governmental 
measures is of a “seasonal” character. The season is political. 
The seasonal character of some political attitudes is that 
many Congressmen who might in other times shy away from 
governmentalism are flirting with it for political insurance 
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Bi government is fighting for its very life before 


in advance of the national election. Thus, much of the 
current Congressional preoccupation with sweeping and 
often unorthodox proposals is a transitory thing. It will pass 
after the election. 


A Couple of Examples: Reserves and Housing 


An illustration or two will suffice. Congress currently is 
considering whether it will legislate an increase in statutory 
bank reserves to be deposited with the Federal Reserve 
banks. The Congress normally would shy away from this 
proposal. It is now an active possibility. It would not have 
been an active possibility had not the present Administration 
insisted that credit must be “restrained,” as a device for 
checking the rising cost of living. The members whose leader- 
ship may clear the way for this legislation feel on the de- 
fensive. They fear that if they refuse to enact such a change 
in banking rules they will be blamed by the electorate if the 
cost of living actually does resume the forward march. 

Still another instance is cited. Currently far-reaching pro- 
posals to extend the scope of governmental intervention in 
housing finance and construction are getting a serious run 
in the Congress. A “housing bill’ will probably be enacted 
before the end of the session. Even public housing, which 
until comparatively recently looked like a dead issue for 
1948, is having a resurrection of attention. 

What has brought this about is a sudden fear that easy 
money for mortgages may slip away this year and dissipate 
the prospective home construction boom. If the housing 
boom should collapse because of shortage of mortgage money, 
then all the veterans’ lobbies, labor lobbies and other lobbies 
that now count would explode over the Congressional ma- 
jority. This is a storm that Congress must blow away in an 
election year even at the cost of considerable additional 
governmental outlays, subsidies and guaranties. 

Yet it is borne in mind that while considering the more 
orthodox method of boosting legal reserves, Congress has 
shown smaller interest in the less traditional method of 
requiring a special or secondary reserve. 
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The new legal reserve proposal would not burden the 
banking system quite as heavily as the special reserve. Under 
the latter, banks would have been in effect liable at any time 
the Reserve Board ordered, to maintain a secondary reserve 
on top of and in addition to the legal reserve, of 25 percent of 
demand deposits and 10 percent of time deposits. 

In emphasis, the change is also striking. When the special 
reserve was presented it was offered in an atmosphere of 
urgency and emergency. There was immediate danger of 
inflation, it was said at the time. There was every expecta- 
tion then (last Fall) that had Congress taken the secondary 
reserve scheme its application would have begun, in large 
measure, immediately, even if not in the full amount of 
the special reserve. 


The Inflation Flower Fades (a Little) 


In the meantime occurred the February commodity price 
set-back. The flower of inflation emergency lost a little of its 
brightest hue. And the program of voluntary credit restraints 
by the bankers themselves, promoted through the voluntary 
campaign of the American Bankers Association, impressed 
high Administration authorities as well as the Congress. 

Now the approach is one of legislating the increase in legal 
reserves as an “in case” or “‘standby” proposition. Neither 
the Congress nor the monetary authorities are likely to be 
disposed to run pell-mell into the business of shaking down 
the volume of bank credit as a means of reducing the volume 
of business so as to bring about a leveling off in prices. 

So if Congress, in the two or three months remaining, 
actually does enact a boost in statutory bank reserves, it will 
do so only to provide a weapon which can be applied against 
a sharply rising cost of living—should such a rise resume. 

Hence the bore of this weapon has been reduced. Those 
who may be armed with it also will be told to use it carefully, 
and not to go shooting at things moving in the bushes and 
slay business prosperity while seeming to scare off inflation. 

This, then, is another aspect of the way governmentalism 
is being checked. 


Ernest T. Weir, left, chairman, National Steel Corp., testified on 

ERP before the House Foreign Aftairs Committee, whose chairman, 

Rep. Charles A. Eaton, is shown at the right. Mr. Weir said that 

the Marshall Plan might bring on a domestic depression far worse 

in its effects than a collapse in Europe and the spread of communism 
there 
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Draft and UMT 


The international situation, which called forth 
President Truman’s recommendations for selective 
service and universal military training, carries with 
it a stronger threat of trouble. In the event that con- 
trols were reimposed, big government would be the 
incidental winner. Likewise the threat of war could 
easily change completely the present political out- 
look; in time of crisis people have a tendency to rally 
behind the man who is President. 

Events have been responsible in part for the war 
talk. In part it has also been stimulated by the Ad- 
ministration pressure to hurry enactment of foreign 
aid and by advocates of a larger military aircraft 
procurement program. 


The Public Housers 


Housing finance provided one of the most complicated 
fights over big governmentalism. As soon as it appeared that 
nothing down and 25 years to pay at 4 percent and at in- 
flated building costs was beginning to be unpopular, the 
public housing enthusiasts rushed into the breach. They have 
always contended that private housing never would be able 
to provide all the houses needed at costs within the reach of 
prospective buyers. This argument, however, tended to go 
into eclipse in 1948 as the private building industry, freed of 
many wartime regulations, put up homes at a volume almost 
as high as the country ever recorded. 

Then with supposed signs that easy mortgage money was 
drying up, the public housers came out of hiding and again 
pressed their argument. Their drive was spearheaded by the 
White House, whose housing message of late February once 
more sounded the call for public housing. 

It has not occurred to public housers, as it has to many 
Congressmen, that if it could be imagined that the Federal 
Government were to provide GI loans for 25 years at 4 per- 
cent for 10 million veterans to buy Cadillacs with nothing 
down, the shortage of Cadillacs could easily rank with the 
shortage of housing as one of the country’s No. 1 economic 
and political problems. The resulting demand for Cadillacs 
would be enormous. It would be a terrific pressure on the 
price of these cars. There might even be proposals for gov- 
ernment manufacture of automobiles to relieve the “acute 
shortage” which easy money brought down from the realm 
of the imaginary. 


Easy Finance: for Housing 


So because of the threatened drying up of mortgage credit 
at present low rates and real estate values, sentiment of 
Congress began to lean temporarily toward easy finance and 
public housing. And it leaned that way because of the politi- 
cal season. Even conservatives were afraid that the appear- 
ance of a lull in volume of building construction would kick 
them hard in the political pants. This is another of the sea- 
sonal political developments. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 
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CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


Financial Trends Abroad 


HERBERT BRATTER 


WASHINGTON 
Te: year is bringing its crop of financial changes in 
f 


oreign countries. In Czechoslovakia several weeks 

before the Communist coup, the Cabinet accepted a 
program to merge all Czech banks into three institutions: 
one to finance the cooperative system, another to finance 
food, and the third to finance the nationalized enterprises. 
At the same time Slovakia retained only two banks. 

Hungary, having nationalized half of its foreign trade, 
plans to nationalize the other half, the press has reported. A 
recent U. S. Commerce Department publication describes 
the measures taken in Hungary to nationalize the National 
Bank and those banking institutions belonging to the first 
category of the Central Corporation of Banking Companies. 
With nationalization goes a reorganization of administration. 

Poland this year has made saving compulsory. All citizens 
earning more than $600 a year must deposit certain per- 
centages of their earnings in the state and municipal banks. 
In Bulgaria all industry has been brought under national 
ownership and control. Only properties of foreigners and of 
cooperatives are excepted. All property of private firms is 
transferred to the state, together with any assets in the 
owner’s private accounts, or in those of his relatives, unless 
it can be proved that those assets were derived from private, 
as distinct from business, earnings. 

In India the government plans to take over the Reserve 
Bank as soon as possible after September 30, 1948. The 
policy of nationalization applies also to the Imperial Bank of 
India, with modifications due to the fact that that bank has 
brartches abroad. 


Pressure from Exporters 


When, as a gesture toward the Truman anti-inflation 
program, the Congress in December enacted extension of 
export-control powers and specified that price be made a 
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criterion in the granting of licenses, it provided the Com- 
merce Department with the ingredients for a powerful head- 
ache. The promulgation of the Department’s two orders, 
431 and 434, the latter putting all shipments to Europe under 
licensing, produced a storm of objections from exporters. 
One result has been such pressure on Congress as to give 
rise to a rash of hearings. 

Although the congressional reorganization act was sup- 
posed to streamline the work of Congress, actually there seem 
to be as many special committees as ever. In this instance 
hearings on export licensing were held within a single week 
by no less than four different House and Senate committees, 
and to placate them all has been for the Department a 
juggler’s job. 

It appears that the President called upon Commerce to 
bring all European shipments under control in a hurry, as 
part of the snowballing cold war with the USSR; so the De- 
partment issued its order 434 without first explaining the 
need for it to the trade. Thanks to the hearings, the orders 
will not be rescinded or modified; but certain procedural 
changes have been made or at this writing are in sight. For 
one thing, no further additions will be made to the “positive 
list” subject to order 431 unless the Department first con- 
sults an appropriate industry committee. In only flagrant 
cases will price be a determining factor in the granting of @ 
license. Shippers to Western Europe are being given to 
understand that the “434” controls will not be a hurdle in 
their cases. In expanding its licensing staff, the Department 
will henceforth pay particular attention to the export ex- 
perience of applicants. 


ITO 


Some future historian may undertake to estimate just 
how much the United States Government has invested over 
the years in its efforts to shape the pattern of world trading 
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according to Washington’s taste. The child being born at 
Havana after such long parturition may turn out to be 
sickly. One hears that the British threaten to withhold their 
ratification of the Havana document, unless the ERP is 
shaped in accordance with London ideas. Some members of 
Congress credit the report, saying that we have already 
“bought” British cooperation for the U. S. trade philosophy 
at least five times: In the Atlantic Charter, the Lend-Lease 
Agreement, the Bretton Woods Agreements, the surplus 
property transfer, and the Anglo-American loan agreement. 


"Down the Drain” 


As this goes to press, the last of the $3,750 million Ameri- 
can loan to Britain has been drawn. Britain now waits for 
the ERP to start, for in that program the UK is set down for 
the British lion’s share. 

In London the Mirror, apparently having in mind the next 
several weeks, headlines: “The Loan—We Have Had It and 
We Are on Our Own Resources.” 

But the Daily Express makes this financial toast: “ Down 
It Goes, Down the Drain.” The newspaper states the loan 
was a blunder, and it hopes no more such mistakes will be 
made by Britain. 


Inflation’s Cure 


Reading the news from America, G. L. Schwartz, financial 
editor of the Sunday Times, London, sees the United States 
making the same mistakes as have been made by Britain, 
Canada, Sweden and other countries in failing to come to 
grips with the inflation problem. 

“Tts cure,” he says, “lies in the hands of the Treasury and 
not in the public relations office of the department for telling 
people where to apply for the necessary permits and how to 
fill out the forms.” 

Inflationary pressure plays into the hands of a Left 


American reading room in Prague, set up after the end of the war 

and, before the recent Communist expansion, a popular place in the 

Czech capital. American books and dollars will be less in evidence 
under the new order 


EUROPEAN 
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John J. McCloy (right), president of the World Bank, and Eugene 

R. Black, United States executive director of the Bank, as they 

appeared before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee earlier 

this year. Mr. McCloy has recently indicated that events in 

Czechoslovakia would materially affect the Bank’s lending policy 
to that unfortunate country 


administration, warns Mr. Schwartz, who holds that the only 
answer to inflation is deflation. The vital issue is to restore 
free markets over the whole economy. The British observer 
adds: “One can view with a discerning eye from this end the 
dubious efforts of the American administration to eschew the 
use of the interest rate weapon and its various manoeuvers 
designed to keep up the price of government bonds.” 

Mr. Schwartz is quite correct when he describes economic 
law. But he seems also to be telling us that politico-economic 
forces are a law unto themselves when it comes to controlling 
inflation. Monies, like men, are mortal, all history teaches. 
Inflation is easy; deflation all too painful. 


Norway Speaks 


The latest Bulletin of the Bank of Norway carries the 
address of Governor Gunnar Jahn before the annual meeting 
of the bank’s supervisory council. In the course of a detailed 
description of postwar changes in economics and finance 
from the Norwegian viewpoinf, Mr. Jahn discusses the 
system of bilateral trade agreements as they have developed 
since the recent war. The trouble with them, Mr. Jahn points 
out, is that trade does not balance bilaterally. “Up to the 
present the whole system has had a tendency to get stuck.” 
Whenever this happens, trade stops until new negotiations 
can be concluded, as was the case between Norway and Bel- 
gium last Autumn. 

Mr. Jahn cites as an example a case where Norway owes 
one country and is owed by another. Under the bilateral 
system, if Norway wants to draw against its debtor to pay 
its creditor, and if that creditor is also owed by the same 
debtor, Norway cannot clear the books in the desired man- 
ner. ‘The result is that most currencies cannot now be used 
as international means of payment.” 

Mr. Jahn observes that official exchange rates have re- 
mained generally stable because of the World Fund. But this 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 
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The Case for 


A General Security Agreement 


How To Assure Greater Safety Through 
Greater Simplicity of Operation 


K. N. LLEWELLYN 


Banks use a variety of detailed security or protective 
clauses in each collateral note, each trust receipt transaction, 
each guaranty and other instrument. It is recommended in 
the article below that such clauses be removed from these 
forms and put into a comprehensive underlying security 
agreement. 


The author is professor of law at Columbia University Law 
School in New York. He is chief reporter of the Uniform Com- 
mercial Code project sponsored jointly by the Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws and the American Law 
Institute. 


but for the safety of its depositors and of the public. 
An individual officer responsible for particular loans 
needs security against possible individual errors of judgment. 
Thus bankers’ forms have been filled up with elaborate pro- 
tective clauses which grow longer and longer from year to 
year as ingenious counsel continue to turn up new possi- 
bilities of coverage. 
The clauses are familiar and in the main are useful, detail 
by detail. They fall into groups, the details of which can here 
be disregarded: 


(a) There are the “general security” clauses, which make 
applicable as security roughly any assets of the debtor on which 
the banker can lay the tip of a finger, commonly accompanied by 
a clause in regard to “further security if at any time the banker 
deems himself insecure.” 

(b) There are the “realization” clauses, which protect the 
banker against the old cumbersome law of “foreclosing pledges,” 
and which expressly permit prompt and businesslike sale or 
application of any security. 

(c) There are the “acceleration” clauses, which permit accelera- 
tion on various contingencies, such as failure to provide additional 
security on demand or failure to meet any other obligation to the 
bank, and which provide for automatic acceleration on such other 
contingencies as any type of open insolvency which does not by 
its own legal effect accelerate the indebtedness. 


Such sets of clauses are now found all over the bank. The 
collateral note form contains a set. (In the 27 years of my 
experience with the legal work of one bank the quantity 
of this material has exactly doubled, in inches of type.) 
The guaranty form contains another set. The trust receipt 
form contains another set. If letter of credit business is done, 
the application for such a letter contains yet another set of 
these clauses. Each of these is a form executed in conjunction 
with some particular type of transaction. Indeed it is a form 
executed in conjunction with each particular transaction, 
so much so that we tend to feel insecure unless each particu- 
lar transaction carries within its own documents each and 
every one of the full set of the protective clauses. Both bank- 
ers and their counsel have stopped thinking about this; it 
has become a habit of action and a habit of mind, it has be- 


BANK as an institution needs security not only for itself 
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come routine; it has become a routine felt, without any think. 
ing, to be not only useful but necessary. 


Two Commonly Overlooked Facts 


There are, however, two important facts which we tend 
to overlook about this security which bankers so definitely 
need. 


(1) First is the presence, in every set of such clauses, of 


- those on “any and all other obligations” of the customer to 


the bank—present or future, direct or contingent, mature or 
immature, etc.—each of which obligations is brought under 
the full protection of the security clauses. If this “any and 
all other obligations” clause will stand up in law, then some- 
thing is wrong about our feeling this need for a full set of 
clauses as a part of each particular transaction. If, on the 
other hand, this “any and all other obligations” clause will 
not stand up in law, then when we use it we are providing 
ourselves with a false sense of security. The answer, as will 
appear below, lies in between. 

(2) The second fact we overlook is that there are some 
lines of transaction into which it is not practicable to in- 
corporate a full set of protective clauses, transaction by 
transaction. When the customer draws drafts for the price 
of his shipments and attaches shipping documents, the 
drawings have in the main to be handled too fast to allow of 
special signing of a long “‘security” document to cover each 
drawing. And if the bank makes discounts or advances 
against such a documentary draft, there is no practicable 
procedure for incorporating a set of protective clauses into 
the drafts, one by one, or into the particular agreement for 
discount or advance on any particular item. Instead, a gen- 
eral security agreement form is commonly used, which covers 
the whole line of operations, and which applies a single set of 
protective clauses to an indefinite and continuing number 
of future individual transactions. The later individual trans- 
actions then become simple. The general security agreement 
covers them all, and covers them once for all. 

Indeed, by virtue of its “any and all other obligations” 
clauses, plus its general and forward-looking character (with 
no possible implicit legal limitation to the duration of “this 
note” or of “this guaranty” or of “this trust receipt”) the 
general security agreement covers simultaneously every 
other obligation of the customer to the banker, including 
even a simple note which may represent an open, unsecured 
line of credit, including the customer’s paper discounted 
for another customer (as with a trade acceptance), or an 
endorsement on some other person’s paper. The single gen- 
eral security agreement is enough to cover all of these, and 
into the indefinite future. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 75) 
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Trees were cut and a dam built to form a pond for fish, recreation and watering of stock 


(Operation Conservation 


COMPOUND of ideas, leadership, mechanization, applied 


science and brawn wrought magic on the 117-acre 

farm of ex-GI Gordon A. McLeod, of Valdosta, 
Georgia, during a one-day make-a-farm-over demonstration, 
labeled “‘Operation Conservation.” Under ordinary methods, 
four to five years would have been required to accomplish 
as much as was done on this farm in one day. 

When Mr. McLeod bought his sister’s half-interest in the 
McLeod farm with a GI loan from the First National Bank 
of Valdosta, he became the sole owner of this fourth genera- 
tion McLeod homestead. It had been modernized very little 
since his great grandfather tilled its soil, making it ideal for 
a full-dress rehabilitation job. 

Men and machines, at the behest of the Valdosta and 
Lowndes County Chamber of Commerce and the U. S. Con- 
servation Service, arrived enmasse and between sunup and 
sundown completely transformed the McLeod soil-hungry 
land and paint-thirsty home. It is now a model farm, ready 
for scientific operation and comfortable living. 

In the vanguard of early arrivals to assist in the “OC- 
Day” operations was J. Harmon Williams, vice-president 
of the First National Bank and vice-chairman of the agri- 
cultural committee of the chamber of commerce. This com- 
mittee, headed by H. Young Tillman of Valdosta, and the 
Alpha Soil Conservation District sponsored the project. 
Raiford Brown and Ben Mayfield, soil conservationists, 
cooperated closely with the chamber. 

A steady stream of visitors, estimated at 3,500, witnessed 
various phases of the rehabilitation operations. Small farm 
operators, for whom the spectacle was staged, bankers, repre- 
sentatives of agricultural agencies, farm implement dis- 
tributors, and other businesses came from a 200-mile radius, 
from far up in Georgia and deep in Florida. 

Three bulldozers, seven tractors, jeeps, and numerous 
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other implements hummed under the warm sunshine while 
leveling a scrub forest and building 12,000 feet of terraces 
and a fish pond. Four on-the-farm GI training classes arrived 
early and the veterans pitched in to help wherever needed. 
Many of them were buddies of Mr. McLeod when he and 
they were in uniform. Unseasonably warm weather rounded 
up customers for a 4-H sandwich and soft-drink stand. 

While 4-H and FFA boys replaced rotted boards with new 
ones, other FFA boys set to work and, in less than three 
hours, gave the McLeod home its first coat of paint in its 
more than a half-century lifetime. Spray guns helped speed 
the work. Nestled in a bower of moss-shrouded trees, the 
house is now bright and trim in contrast to its former 
weatherbeaten self. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 


Mr. and Mrs. McLeod watch from the sidelines while an orchard is 


laid out and planted 
BRADWELL 
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Improved Bookkeeping Filing Procedure 


N unused basement room was converted by the First 
A National Bank of Boulder, Colorado, into a book- 
keeping vault, accounting room, and semi-private 
customers’ conference room, resulting in greater efficiency 
and better customer relations. 

“When a checking account customer desires information 
or wishes to ask questions regarding his account that would 
take longer than just a moment or so,” says Vice-president 
J. H. Gibson, “the teller refers him to this room, where he 
may talk with the bookkeeper, see his checks, examine his 
statement and ask questions without slowing up the lines at 
the tellers’ windows.” 

The First National has also devised a new method of filing 
customer checks. Formerly it used a file 10 drawers high and 
two wide, which meant that the file clerk, during part of the 
time, either had to bend down near the floor or stand on a 
low step ladder. Only one employee could file at a time. 

The bank could not buy the steel check files it wanted, 
so it had them made locally of wood. It now has two units 
four drawers high and five drawers wide on 16-inch legs, 
which means that the file clerks can either stand in a natural 
position while filing at the top drawers without interfering 
with each other, or can sit on stools when working at the two 
lower drawers. 


The Farmer 
Buys a Car 


In Minnesota, an automobile finance company noted a 
few months ago that it wasn’t getting business from farmers 
to the extent it did before the war. Where they formerly 
bought used cars on time payments, most farmers now buy 
new cars—and pay cash in full. 

A company official did some checking to see why. He found 
a typical new car in the United States sold for $950 in 1940. 
Today the 1948 model of the same car sells at around $1,600. 
But— 

In terms of what the United States farmer got for his 
products in 1947, compared to 1940, here’s what the two cars 
cost: 


"40 Car °48 Car 
Hogs (275#) 64 21 

Steers (1,0004) 12% 8% 
Lambs (90#) 130 88 
Milk (100)... 522 343 
Eggs (crates) 176 96 
Gate Gai)....... 3,135 1,468 
Hay (tons) ; 126 95 
Cotton (bales) 19 10 

—Reprinted from Automobile Facts 
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The first Jay County, Indiana, banker-farmer meeting was attended 

by 150. Seated, left to right, H. K. Rippey, county agent; W. M. 

Landess, TVA; Virgil Sexson, Purdue University; E. W. Baum. 

gartner, president, First Bank of Berne and chairman, agricultural 

committee, Indiana Bankers Association; and J. E. Mangus, 
Purdue. Standing, Jay County bankers 


Views on Purchase of 4-H Animals 


Two recommendations made at a farm youth work con- 
ference in Iowa that are of interest to bankers were (1) that 
4-H animals be sold at somewhere near the market value and 
(2) that these animals be purchased only by persons who 
can use the meat in their businesses. 

Among the reasons given for these recommendations were: 

(1) When 4-H members grow up and start to farm to 
support themselves and their families they will sell their live- 
stock at the market price. When abnormally high prices are 
paid for 4-H animals, members lose one of the basic lessons 
of club work, namely, appreciation of the need for feeding 
and managing their projects within the price margin which 
usually prevails in the livestock industry. 

(2) Unusually high prices for finished animals (particu- 
larly beef) encourage boys to pay too much for feeder calves 
and as a result they may lose money on their projects if they 
are not able to sell at premium prices. 

(3) Money spent at sales by friends of 4-H above the 
normal value of the animals can be used to a better ad- 
vantage in other ways, thus enabling more club members to 
benefit and the development of a more constructive club 
program. 

Attending this meeting were representatives of the state 
4-H staff, livestock associations, packing companies, Iowa 
State College, and the youth committee of the county ex- 
tension directors’ association. 


New Jersey Farmer-Banker Meeting 


As its initial participation in the New Jersey farmers’ 
week program arranged by the State Department of Agricul- 
ture, the agricultural committee of the New Jersey Bankers 
Association entertained 300 farm customers of its member 
banks at a luncheon. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 104) 
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Banks Display 


Heritage Papers 


ANKs in many parts of the United States are performing a patriotic 

educational service through displays in their lobbies of reproduc- 
tions of documents from the Freedom Train, which is now touring the 
country but visiting only larger cities. 

These historical papers, gathered together by the American Heritage 
Foundation for their widely publicized tour, constitute a veritable 
education in United States history. Included are Thomas Jefferson’s 
rough draft of the Declaration of Independence, oziginal manuscript 
of the “Star Spangled Banner,” Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, the 
Emancipation Proclamation, and various documents in the hand- 
writing of Washington, Franklin and other figures in American history. 

Reproductions of these documents are furnished banks through a 
private agency, in cooperation with the Heritage Foundation, one 
document at a time over a period of a year. When removed from the 
banks’ display cases, the reproductions are turned over to local boards 
of education for further use by schools. 

Participating banks are also sponsoring essay contests among high 
school students on the subject, ‘“‘ My Duties as an American Citizen.” 

This program is making possible a familiarity with American history 
on the part of thousands more than could visit the Freedom Train itself. 


Customers of the Bowery Savings Bank, New York City, examining 
a reproduction of the original “Star Spangled Banner” manuscript 


Right, reproduction of the commission of Paul Revere as messenger 
of the colonists’ Committee of Safety. The wording is: “Cambridge, 
April 29th 1775/This may certify that the bearer, Mr. Paul Revere 
is messenger to the Committee of safety and that all dispatch 
and assistance be given him in all Instances, that the business of 
the Collony may be Facilitated./(signed) Jos. Warren, Chair. 


(chairman)” 


Below, newspaper item describing the exhibit of Freedom Train 

reproductions at the Lee County Bank, Fort Myers, Florida. The 

bank’s entrance was decorated for the occasion as shown lower 
right, where two “porters” welcomed visitors 
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The Security Loan Drive 


LANS for a nationwide Security Loan Drive, under the 
Piizecion of the Treasury, to promote savings and com- 

bat inflation were perfected at a meeting in Washington 
March 18, 19 and 20. 

Participating in the meeting, in addition to Treasury offi- 
cials and personnel of the Savings Bonds Division, were 
officers of the Federal Reserve banks, presidents and secre- 
taries of state bankers’ associations, A.B.A. state chairmen 
for the sale of Savings Bonds, investment bankers and key 
individuals representing industry, labor, agriculture, insur- 
ance, finance, education, retailers, newspapers and the 
publishing business. 

A voluntary army of salesmen and saleswomen is being 
recruited for the drive and area quotas have been assigned. 

The first day’s program included addresses by Secretary 
Snyder, Winthrop Aldrich, chairman of the board of Chase 
National Bank of New York, President Dodge.of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, William Green, president, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, Charles Mortimer, chairman, 
Advertising Council, William I. Myers, dean, Cornell College 
of Agriculture, and others. Vernon L. Clark, national director 
of the Treasury’s United States Savings Bond Division, 
presided. 

President Truman was guest of honor at a banquet in the 
Statler Hotel on the night of the 18th. 

The morning of the second day was devoted to a savings 
and security forum with speakers representing the Treas- 
ury, the banks, the insurance field, investment banking and 
savings and loan associations. The chairman for this meeting 
was H. Frederick Hagemann, Jr., president of the National 
Rockland Bank of Boston and chairman, A.B.A. Treasury 
Savings Bonds Committee. Mr. Clark introduced Mr. 
Hagemann. 

The speakers and their subjects included the following: 


A..L. M. Wiggins 

Under Secretary of the Treasury 
Sidney G. Tickton 
Assistant Director, Office of 
Technical Staff, U. S. Treasury 


‘Bankers’ Responsibility ”’ 


“National Debt Problems” 


. . - an adequate reserve of 


lending power” 


In his address at the Security Loan Drive conference, A.B.A. 
President Dodge said: 

“WE all recognize that the banking business has a substan- 
tial stake in properly meeting the inflation problem which 
has been of so much concern to the Government and the people 
alike. We are agreed that under these circumstances we must 
not feed inflationary pressures by extending credit which will 
contribute to over-supply and improper use of purchasing 
power. At the same time, we intend to continue extending the 
credit necessary to support and increase production. 

‘We are properly concerned about maintaining the sound 
assets and liquidity of the banks. These are the basic pro- 
tection given to our depositors’ funds. Also, we believe it is 
necessary to retain an adequate reserve of lending power to use 
when and where it is most needed. The use of this can be a 
means of modifying a recession or a depression, if it should 
occur, much in the same way credit control can help to 
modify an accelerating inflation.” 


Julien H. Collins 

President, Investment Bank- 

ers Association of America 

Hon. W. Averell Harriman 

Secretary of Commerce 

Daniel W. Bell 

President, American Secu- 

rity Trust Co., Washington, 

Gen. Ralph M. Smith 

President, United States Sav- 

ings and Loan League 

Holgar J. Johnson 

President, Institute of Life 

Insurance 

Robert W. Sparks 

Vice-president, Bowery Sav- 

ings Bank of New York 

Harry C. Hausman “State Association 

President, State Association tion” 

Section, American Bankers 

Association 

On the afternoon of the 19th the group representing the 
banking field held a meeting of its own for the purpose of 
discussing informally the banks’ part in the Savings Bond 
program. 

President Truman first sounded a call for intensified efforts 
to sell the bonds in his special message to Congress last 
November. He emphasized that savings by the public pro- 
vide an effective weapon against inflation. 

In announcing the plans for the Security Loan, Secretary 
Snyder said: 

“The Treasury has two specific purposes in conducting 
the Security Loan. One is to encourage Americans to build 
greater security for themselves through greater savings. The 
other is to relieve inflationary pressures. These purposes are 
interlocking; one serves the other, and both serve the welfare 
of the nation. 

“There is general recognition of the fact that buying 
Savings Bonds is one of the best investments an American 
can make. Millions who bought these bonds during the war 
continue to buy them. Many are able to buy more—by 
saving more—and will do so if they are asked. We are about 
to do the asking. 

“The relief of inflationary pressures will be accomplished 
through the Security Loan in two ways. The money received 
from the public will be withdrawn from the consumer mar- 
kets, and it will be used by the Treasury to pay off bank-held 
or other potentially inflationary portions of the public debt 
now outstanding. This shifting of ownership of the debt is 
sound debt management. 

“During the Security Loan, efforts will be made to reach 
every family. This task will require the assistance of a great 
many patriotic, volunteer workers. But the Savings Bond 
program always has been a people’s program. Its success has 
been due to the volunteer spirit and volunteer activity. Iam 
sure that there will be another resounding response to the 
Government’s appeal.” 

The third day of the Washington conference was devoted 
entirely to departmental meetings of the Treasury Savings 
Bonds staff and representatives from various parts of the 
country. 


“Wise Portfolio Management” 


“Building Reserves for Small 
Business” 
“Savings in Our 
Economy” 


National 


“Savings and Loan Associations 
and Savings Bonds” 
“Life Insurance” 


“Three Vital Steps to Security” 
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Misuse of U. S. Savings Bonds 


lx a recent statement Secretary Snyder characterized the 
use of U. S. Savings Bonds to secure investments in private 
companies or other enterprises as contrary to the purpose 
and spirit of the Savings Bond program. 

“The plan is definitely misleading and the Treasury 
strongly disapproves of the device as opposed to sound fiscal 
policy as well as to the interests of the general public,” the 
Secretary said. 

As brought to the attention of the Treasury, the plan be- 
comes operative when a company invites investors, and 
guarantees to each the full amount of his investment in 10 
years even though the venture is not successful. The sup- 
posed guarantee is carried out, for example, by the partici- 
pant putting up $5,000 of which $3,750 is invested in Series 
E Savings Bonds, the remaining $1,250 going to the com- 
pany. The latter amount is represented by stock or some 
other form of participation issued by the company. When the 


AT RIGHT, ONE OF THE 
ADVERTISEMENTS SUP- 
PLIED BY THE TREAS- 
URY DEPARTMENT FOR 
THE USE OF BANKS. IN 
CONNECTION WITH 
THE LOAN DRIVE, SEC- 
RETARY SNYDER AN- 
NOUNCED THAT THE 
LIMITATION ON SERIES 
E SAVINGS BOND SALES 
TO ONE PERSON IN ANY 
CALENDAR YEAR HAS 
BEEN RAISED FROM 
$5,000 TO $10,000, MATUR- 


savings bonds mature in 10 years’the investor receives the 
face amount from the Government. 

The guarantee by the company of the return of the in- 
vested principal at the end of 10 years is misleading, the 
Secretary said, since actually the only principal invested in 
the company is $1,250 and the investor could lose that 
amount. That the bonds purchased with the $3,750 are 
worth $5,000 at the end of ten years is not due to any in- 
herent worth of the company, but to the fact that the United 
States Government pays interest at the rate of 2.9 per cent 
compounded semi-annually on Series E Savings Bonds if 
held to maturity. 

Savings Bonds are the best and safest investment obtain- 
able, the Secretary pointed out, and the Treasury has made 
it possible for any person to purchase them directly in his 
own name and at any time at the approximately 25,000 issu- 
ing agencies throughout the country. 
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A rich uncle might die and leave you a million. 


You might stumble across Captain Kidd's lost 
treasure chest in the attic. 


You might pull a winner in the Irish Sweep-- 


But think it over. You can’t really depend on any 
of these or similar windfalls to provide for the future 
financial security of you and your family. 

It's got to be something more secure, more 
dependable. And this is it: a plan for regular, 


automatic saving, provided by Uncle Sam. 


It’s called the Bond-A-Month Plan. With it, you - 


can invest your money in the safest investment in 
the world— United States Security Bonds. 


For every three dollars you put into it, your 
government pays you back four dollars at the end 
of ten years. It’s a sure plan for you, too, because 
it’s automatic. 


Sign vp at your bank for the Bond-A-Month 
Plan now. It’s a step you'll never regret. 


AMERICAS SECURITY YOUR SECURITY 
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Consumer Credit Didest 


Warning Signals in 
Consumer Credit 


A. ANTON FRIEDRICH 


The author, a regular contributor to BANKING, is professor 
of economics at New York University and a member of The 
Graduate School of Banking faculty. He is also co-author of 
several books on economics, and contributor on economic sub- 
jects to the Encyclopedia of Social Sciences. 


one-way road, a broad highway leading only in one 

direction. All the circumstances were favorable to profit- 
able, easy operations. There was the enormous backlog of 
demand for goods and there was the money to pay for them 
and to make liberal down payments. In addition to the ever- 
higher level of wage, salary, and farm incomes, there was 
the vast accumulation of war savings. Employment reached 
record totals; jobs were plentiful and easy to hold. 

To the manager of an instalment credit department the 
past two years were a kind of paradise where reasonable 
competence would be rewarded by a good record of earnings. 
New loans came in a flood with little effort and expenditure 
to acquire them. The risks of lending were relatively small. 
New applicants for loans were in the main solvent and well 
endowed with the three “C’s” of credit. Borrowers could 
offer as security such liquid assets as time deposits, E bonds, 
or a fistful of money. Lenders were doubly protected. Down 
payments were large and the loan period was short, leaving 
little time for unpleasant contingencies to materialize. And 
consumer durables had a ready resale market at rising 
prices. Repossession was merely a word in the dictionary, a 
reminder perhaps of less pleasant days but with no reference 
to present fact. 

Steady jobs at high wages meant that loan payments were 
prompt, delinquencies were few and of short duration, and 
defaults were even fewer. So far as instalment credit lenders 


Ff: the past several years instalment credit has been a 
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CHARLES PHELPS CusHing 


were concerned, the net consequence was that acquisition 
costs could be held to a modest ratio, collection costs were 
kept low, and losses were negligible. Between gross income 
and expenses there was, therefore, a good margin which 
compared favorably with returns on government securities 
and on straight commercial loans. 

That this ascending wave of “good times” would not last 
forever was brought sharply home by the recent decline of 
commodity prices. But there are other indications of a shift 
in the turn of events. The decline in unit sales, which still is 
concentrated mainly in soft goods, has also taken hold in 
the field of consumer durables. In consumer credit, delin- 
quencies and defaults have risen slightly. One of every two 
bankers reports that collections have slowed up and that re- 
financing because of financial difficulties is becoming a more 
frequent occurrence. None of these developments so far has 
been extreme nor do they forecast a “bust”; but they do in- 
dicate that the forces of contraction are gaining strength, 
that in the months ahead there will be cutbacks of produc- 
tion with some increase of unemployment. Jobs and income 
will be less secure. 

To the manager of an instalment credit department, this 
would seem to call for a re-orientation of perspective, a 
change in expectations. Operating problems will reflect the 
change in the rate of business activity and employment. The 
costs and risks of lending will be greater and the profit 
margins of the past several years will be under increasing 
pressure. 

Although the volume of consumer credit and of instal- 
ment loans will continue to increase, the rate of increase will 
be slower than heretofore. Moreover, the ratio of good loan 
prospects to total loan applications will decrease. New loans, 
therefore, will not come so easily as in the recent past and 
there will be sharper competition for new business. To keep 
losses to a minimum, loan applications will need to be more 
carefully checked. The percentage of turn-downs of loan 
application will likely be greater. Credit judgments will not 
be quite so easy to make. In other words, the conclusion 
seems to be that acquisition of new business will be more 
difficult, that there will be more “headaches,” and that the cost 
of new business will be higher. 

The decrease in unit sales volume will bring ever greater 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 71) 
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News Exchange 


The Same Rate — 
Direct and Indirect? 


following excerpt from a talk given by Tim J. Galli- 
van, vice-president, Mercantile-Commerce Bank and 
Trust Co., St. Louis, before the Illinois Bankers Associa- 
tion. Six were big city bankers; four were small town bankers. 


Biter submitted to 10 bankers, for comment, the 


“One of the apparent inconsistencies to hurdle in handling 
direct and indirect automobile financing is the difference be- 
tween the direct loan rate and the frequently higher rate quoted 
by the dealer. Under ideal conditions, the same rate would be 
employed and if business acquired from dealers costs less to 
put on the books than that acquired by direct appeal to the 
public, the public rate may contain a certain amount of ‘partici- 
pation’ or ‘finder’s fee’ for the dealer. If this ‘finder’s fee’ does 
not exceed the acquisition cost of the same amount of direct 
volume, it is justifiable. It is especially justifiable if you have 
arepurchase agreement from your dealer or his endorsement of 
the customer’s note. 

“On the other hand, ‘buying’ the dealer’s business by quoting 
him a low net money cost while permitting him to charge a 
high public rate is not in the best public policy nor is it ad- 
visable from the stand point of your long-range acquisition pro- 
gram. Furthermore, such a practice exposes you to the em- 
barrassment of explaining why credit secured through the inter- 


mediary of a dealer costs more at your institution than when 
secured direct.” 


Tre six big city bankers replied; the small town bankers 
had not given their opinion at BANKING’s press time. 
There was no disagreement with Mr. Gallivan’s state- 
ment among the six bankers. E. F. Longinotti, vice-president 
of the Union Planters National Bank and Trust Co., Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, and A. G. Ropp, vice-president, Industrial 
National Bank of ‘Detroit, Michigan, merely expressed 
themselves as “entirely in accord” with Mr. Gallivan. Fol- 
lowing are interesting quotations from four other replies: 


Frank J. Wolfe, vice-president, Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina: “We have had 
no problem in financing mew cars, direct and indirect. The 
rate was the same, sometimes cheaper through the dealer. 
Charges are limited by law in this state on all direct loans, 
whether secured or unsecured. We were faced with the 
problem only on used cars. 

“We operate on a repurchase agreement with the dealer 
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and thus have some protection, which would justify paying 
dealer’s reserve. Also, the acquisition cost of dealer business 
is lower than that of direct loans. 

“However, the rate on used cars in dealer business is 
higher than that in direct loans on used cars, a situation we 
were unable to overcome; however, there is not too much 
difference in the rate. 

“Realizing we would have many customers borrowing 
money to purchase used cars from one of the dealers, and 
that the rate would be lower when they did so, we laid these 
facts before our dealers. We explained that in such instances 
we would still refer these customers back to the dealer, but 
that, in view of the lower rate, the dealer’s reserve would be 
lower. We met with very little sales resistance. 

“We thoroughly agree with Mr. Gallivan’s comments 
regarding ‘buying’ the dealer’s business by quoting him a 
low net money cost while permitting him to charge a high 
public rate. This is not only contrary to public policy, but 
from a selfish standpoint places the dealer in a position to 
compete with the bank. Although we are repeatedly ap- 
proached with such a proposition, we consistently turn it 
down. 


W. V. Lauman, vice-president, Seattle—First National 
Bank, Washington: “I agree with Mr. Gallivan that it is 
not equitable to ‘buy’ a dealer’s business by quoting him 
a low net money cost while permitting him to charge a 
higher public rate. Such a procedure is not good public rela- 
tions and will be a direct reflection on the bank engaged in 
such a practice when trying to explain these fees to the 
borrower. 

“Here on the Pacific Coast all dealer contracts are ac- 
cepted under a repurchase arrangement in which case I 
definitely feel that the dealer is entitled to a reasonable re- 
serve, as the purchaser is actually using the dealer’s credit. 
The dealer is justified to establish a reasonable reserve 
against his contingent liability. 

“Tt would be an abuse of the dealer reserve privilege for 
the dealer to charge the customer an excessive rate which is 
often referred to as dealer ‘pack.’ Mr. Gallivan refers to 
this dealer participation as ‘finder’s fee,’ and I question 
whether or not a dealer reserve could be labeled as ‘finder’s 
fee’ when the dealer is submitting paper to the bank under 
a repurchase agreement.” 


William Bell, vice-president, The First National Bank, 
Portland, Oregon: “1 think Mr. Gallivan’s point is well 
taken and that any bank would be wise to make the over- 
the-counter rate the same as the rate a reputable dealer 
would charge. 

“For the last four years, the writer has adopted the 
policy of making the rate to the automobile borrower over 
the counter the same as the rate a dealer doing business with 
this bank would charge. Our over-the-counter rate on an 
automobile loan covering a new car is 5 percent discount 
per annum; on a used car, 6 percent per annum. The bulk 
of our dealers, and we have a very large share of Oregon 
dealers doing business with us, are using identically the 
same rate. On dealer created business, we do, of course, 
set up a dealer’s reserve. We believe the dealer is entitled 
to a reserve, in view of the fact that he originates the deal, 
prepares all papers, and endorses the contract when he 
sells it to the bank.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 85) 
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THE INVESTMENT MARKET 


Fourth in a series of famous skylines—Pittsburgh 
as seen through an opening in an observation tower 
on Mt. Washington 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


The author is a financial writer on the staff of The New 
York Herald Tribune. 


ILE the selling wave of long-term government 
securities has subsided, and yields on high grade 


corporate bonds have dipped slightly, indicating 
return of confidence in the stability of present rates, there 
are many uncertainties surrounding the market. 

These come under four headings: Treasury tax receipts, 
commodity prices, the European Recovery Program and 
redemption of government obligations. They are inter- 
related in their effect on the securities market. March 15 
tax payments, usually the heaviest of the entire year, placed 
the banks under heavy strain, resulting from the transfer of 
large amounts from private to Treasury account. This was 
counterbalanced in part by government interest payments 
on the Ides of March, totaling about $500 million and the 
redemption of some $480 million 2s and 234s as well as by 
some Treasury bill maturities later on. 

Federal debt reduction for the balance of the year, at 
least in the first half, is likely to be heavy, unless the Treas- 
ury is required to make large cash payments under the 
Marshall Plan. If amounts are merely earmarked under 
ERP the fiscal authorities would have ample funds to carry 
on further redemptions. War loan accounts are now close 
to $1.5 billion and after the March maturities the Treasury 
may have left over as much as $3 billion from tax receipts. 

Aside from the April 1 $1.3 billion maturity of certificates, 
there will be due on June 1 $1.7 billion of certificates and 
on June 15 $3.1 billion of 134 percent bonds. In theory these 
could probably be retired out of expected Treasury receipts, 
unless ERP payments interfere. 

All these potentialities are subject also to the possibility 
that the dip in commodity prices was the end of the ex- 
pansionary spiral; which would make necessary a reversal 
of policies for fighting inflation. For example, applications 
for bank loans may slacken with reduced business activity. 
This, in turn, may produce demand by financial institutions 
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for government securities, such as intermediates and long- 
terms, and thus have a decided influence on the market for 
governments. 

A similar argument may apply to other than bank holders 
of government securities. In the recent past, insurance com- 
panies and corporations as well as savings banks have been 
large sellers of governments because they found more 
attractive investments among corporate securities, in 
housing, equipment or mortgages. This development could 
change, too. 

These elements, therefore, to which may be added the 
contingency of war, will be the main determinants of gov- 
ernment securities prices within the next few months. To 
outguess that interplay of events all the time will be im- 
possible, but awareness of it may help in shaping portfolio 
decisions. The large-scale shifts from Treasury bonds to 
short term securities by commercial banks would seem to 
reflect prevailing uncertainties at this time. 

A notable event in the underwriting market was the 
placement of $300,000,000 New York State bonus bonds. 
Offered at a competitive sale by the state comptroller, the 
size of the issue made necessary a consolidation of the two 
groups which normally bid for such an issue. The flotation 
was awarded to a group headed jointly by National City 
Bank of New York and Chase National Bank. 

The net interest cost to the state was 1.79375 percent. 
The tender was par value for $120,000,000 of the obligations, 
due 1949 to 1952 as 2 percent bonds and $180,000,000 due 
1953 to 1958 as 134 percent securities. 

Associated with the two New York banks in the trans- 
action were 213 other financial institutions and investment 
firms throughout the country. They reoffered the issue pub- 
licly at prices to yield 0.90 to 1.85 percent, depending on 
coupons and maturities. Demand was reported as excellent 
and all bonds were sold out quickly, except such blocs as 
the participants kept in their portfolios. Ohio bonds aggre- 
gating $200 million made their appearance later in the 
month. 
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It’s a simple arithmetical equation: 


A progressive merchant + store modernization = 


A sud 
ter you! 


BEFORE 


THIS OUTSTANDING group modernization in 
Omaha, Neb., with its “before” counterpart, illus- 
trates how “Pittsburgh” remodeling can give stores 
greater attraction-power and profit-pull. It proves, 
also, that such installations represent sound oppor- 
tunities for new business for your bank. Designer: 


Cecil Rose. 


NTEREST on the part of retailers 
| throughout the country in 
store modernization is today more 
pronounced than ever before. In 
many cases these merchants re- 
quire cash to carry out their pro- 
grams. And this, we believe, repre- 
sents a profitable and sound op- 
portunity for your bank. 

Why? Because the store that 
looks modern, smart, up-to-the- 


‘PITTSBURGH’ 


STORE FRONTS 
AND INTERIORS 


PAINTS 
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minute almost invariably draws 
more customers, increases sales, 
boosts profits. Then too, our con- 
sistent advertising in twenty-three 
leading retail publications im- 
presses the advantages of store 
modernization on their minds — 
month after month. And hundreds 
of merchants have achieved 
greater success by remodeling their 
stores—inside and out—with Pitts- 


GLASS - CHEMICALS - 


rin 


burgh Glass and Pittco Store 
Front Metal. This is proof of the 
soundness and value of this type 
of new business to your bank. 

You can obtain a free copy of 
our interesting booklet, showing 
scores of businesses which have 
profited through “Pittsburgh” 
modernization. Simply fill in and 
return the coupon below. There is 
no obligation. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
2073-8 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa 


Without obligation on our part, please send us a FREE copy of your 
brochure on store modernization 


BRUSHES - PLASTICS 


COMPANY 
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BUILDING fox tne 


Bankers View the Housing Prospects 


Answers to Some Pointed Questions 
By Men Who Know the Answers 


Leading bankers in important areas throughout the 
country have been interviewed by BANKING and asked to 
appraise the housing situation in their localities. Their 
opinions are definite, based on experience, and worthy 
of thoughtful study. 

In this issue, bankers from Houston, Denver, Spokane, 
and Minneapolis present their views. In an early issue, 
San Francisco and Baltimore will be covered. 


... some general conclusions 


N SAN FRANcISCO, Houston and Denver, construction has 
| not yet reached a peak, but in Minneapolis prospects are 
that the number of units will be 10 percent off in 1948 
from the volume in 1947, and in Baltimore the building boom 
will begin to slide in six to nine months, according to repre- 
sentative bankers in these cities. 

A Houston banker sees no shortage of credit, but interest 
rates are stiffer; in Spokane, there is tightening of mort- 
gage requirements and larger cash investments are de- 
manded; no immediate danger of credit shortage in San 
Francisco, “modest tightening up” of credit in Minneapolis 
and some danger of credit shortage in Baltimore are foreseen. 

In general, rental construction and prefabrication play 
second fiddle to home buyers and conventional building 
methods. Some material shortages are still apparent; and 
there has been some revision of building codes started. 

More trends may be noted in the interviews which 
follow. 


... in Houston — neither residential nor 
commercial construction at its peak 


AST-GROWING Houston, Texas, will have nearly $100 
Prarition in construction work underway this year, and 

would have more if it were not for high prices and 
material shortages. That is the belief of Harry E. Richards, 
vice-president in charge of real estate loans for the Second 
National Bank. 
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The records back up his prediction. In the first two months 
of 1948, building permits totaling $26 million were issued 
by the city, $10 million more than in the same period last 
year. 

And last year there were $72 million in permits issued for 
an all-time record. 

Neither residential nor commercial construction has 
reached its peak in the Houston area, Mr. Richards is 
confident. 

“T don’t see any decline in residential building for some 
time to come,” he declared. “It is very apparent there is no 
surplus of housing. Inquiries for real estate loans are as 
heavy as ever. 

“‘Commercial construction is in full bloom with lots of 
work underway. And there are millions of dollars of projects 
still to be started.” 

Prices of homes are still high, Mr. Richards added, but 
he has found that in some instances older homes have shown 
a slight decline from “their extremely high price level.” 

The Houston banker doesn’t see any shortage of loan 
credit for building but reports that interest rates have stif- 
fened materially. 

“Up to the last four months, a considerable number of 
loans were made at 4 and 4% percent,” he pointed out. 
“Now these rates are 444 to 5% percent and in some in- 
stances 6 percent. We find that insurance companies also 
are not interested in low-rate, long-time financing.” 

Questioned as to whether he believed prices on new con- 
struction were inflated to the point where mortgages may be 
unsound, Mr. Richards was rather cautious in his answer. 
“‘T believe mortgage loans on present construction are sound 
as long as the proper interpretation is made of appraisals of 
new buildings.” 

Prospective home owners aren’t growing more cautious 
because of the high prices, Mr. Richards reports. The demand 
for homes is just as good as it has been—but he is sure that 
there would be even a greater demand if prices came down 
somewhat. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 62) 
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ally a bankers’ bank. The development 


banks. 
Officers of the Chase will be pleased 


of correspondent banking relations 
has always been one of its guiding 


policies and for many years it has 
served thousands of the country’s lead- 


ing 
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lable to its correspondent 


banks and will welcome opportu 
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services avai 
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information and opinions 


on matters of interest to bankers. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 

Residential construction is mainly for home buyers, and 
rental construction is not increasing in the same proportion. 
The demand for rental property in Houston is still very 
heavy, the banker finds. 

Building materials in the area are not in full supply; 
most items are still hard to get. 

“In this area we use lots of sheet rock for interior walls,” 
Mr. Richards reports. “This sheet rock is hard to obtain. 
Windows, doors and most mill work are coming through 
rather slowly. Construction also is held up because of short- 
ages in some types of roofing materials and of hardware, 
and in some instances, plumbing.” 

Partly because of shortages, homes being built in Houston 
are quite different from those of 10 or 12 years ago. 

“Some of this change is caused by shortages in bricks, 
certain types of roofing material. Architects and builders 
have shifted from the English type of bungalow to the ranch 
type one-story house. Roofs now mainly are of asbestos 
siding or a composition of tar and gravel.” 

Prefabricated homes have found little favor in this area 
and there are few being erected. In some small commercial 
projects, prefabricated steel, corrugated iron or aluminum 
is being used. 

Assembly line construction methods are being used to a 
considerable extent. 

“The average home builder in this area, instead of putting 
up one or two houses at a time, is building 10 to 15, moving 
the crews from one to another as the job progresses,” Mr. 
Richards said. 

The Houston building code hasn’t been changed for years, 
but there have been some revisions of electrical and plumb- 
ing codes. 


“Hi Mac—nice day ... Hi, Mac—nice 
Gay... mite Gay ....mice day... 
How would I know?” 


... in Denver — commercial building still 
in bad shape 


woop M. Brooks, president of The Central Bank and 
I; Trust Co., of Denver, Colorado, declared that neither 

residential building nor commercial construction haye 
reached a postwar peak in Denver. 

Mr. Brooks, who heads a bank which has “$6 million jn 
real estate,” asserted that commercial building still was 
“in bad shape.” He said space for offices, business, and 
even industry, still was at a premium in the Colorado 


capital. 


The prospect for 1948, however, in comparison to last 
year, is better. Mr. Brooks reported that building materials 
mostly were in full supply—excepting a few scarcities, such 
as nails—and lack of items is no longer holding back con- 
struction. 

The bank president explained that commercial building 
was “‘behind”’ residential construction. The latter is about 
evenly divided between rental construction and single family 
homes, Mr. Brooks said, although rental construction seems 
to be increasing the more rapidly of the two. 

Mr. Brooks noted that many people were becoming more 
cautious regarding home building, electing to wait until 
prices drop, but he added “there’s a new crop coming along 
all the time which is going ahead with plans to build.” 

He agreed that prices of homes were inflated, but asserted 
prices on both old houses and new construction were 
“softening up.” 

Applications for GI home building have declined, Mr. 
Brooks said, and loans in this field consequently have fallen 
off. The Central requires a down payment of from 10 to 20 
percent in connection with GI mortgages. 

The banker said in his opinion there was need for a sec- 
ondary market for GI mortgages, and noted that Congress 
currently was considering the problem. 

Some threat of a shortage of home building credit—par- 
tially attributed to restrictive policies of the FHA—was 
described as “wholesome” by the banker. He said sufficient 
funds were available. 

In Denver, prefabricated building “is playing second 
fiddle” to conventional types of construction and its use is 
decreasing. 

New styles and methods are being used in home con- 
struction, but not to an unusual extent. Use of assembly line 
methods is on the increase. 

The Denver building code is in the process of being re- 
vised for the first time since the war. 


...in Spokane — banks have hung out the 
caution signal 


NkKs in the Spokane, Washington, area have hung out 
Be caution signal in loans to home builders. 

A marked trend has been noted here in tightening 
mortgage requirements and demanding larger cash invest- 
ments, according to the home loan department of the 
Spokane and Eastern branch of the Seattle First-National 
Bank. The recent break in the commodity markets has 
accented the trend. 

Veterans who formerly were required to put up 10 percent 
of their GI home loans now have to invest 15 to 20 percent 
and sometimes even more, according to Gib Sears, Spokane 
and Eastern mortgage appraiser. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 64) 
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HARLOW H. CURTICE, President 


‘Selection of an architect for any bank GENESEE COUNTY SAVINGS BANK ® Flint 1, Michigan 
Capital Funds: $2,386,000 © Resources: $31,732,000 


building expansion is most important. Our neemeenntnenasisiipunsiagian 


thorough investigation convinced us that the 
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99 
cult remodeling program. . OF AMERICA 
NINTH & SIDNEY STS. ST. LOUIS 4, MO., U.S. A. 


Bank Building & Equipment Corporation was 


splendidly equipped to handle our most diffi- 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62) 

Consequently, Mr. Sears said, there has been a definite 
drop in the number of GI loans made by the bank. A con- 
tributing factor is the fact that ‘‘reasonable value” apprais- 
als made to qualify veterans for GI loans have been running 
about 10 percent under the selling and construction prices 
of homes. 

New homes here now cost $10.50 to $12.50 a square foot 
to construct. 

Indications are that building costs have reached their 
peak, although the heavy influx of population into the 
Spokane area and continued heavy demand for housing may 
offset the leveling-off trend. 

Prices of old houses are already headed down. Homes 40 to 
50 years old in poorer residential districts are now selling 
for about 10 percent under the peak postwar prices. But the 
market has continued steady for soundly constructed homes 
up to 40 years old. The latter are still selling for $10,000 to 
$15,000. 

Most of the new homes are of the rambling, one-story 
ranch house style, a comparatively recent introduction into 
the Spokane area. The bank has noted that most homes 
incorporate many individual ideas of the owners. One 
significant trend is the increased use of pumice-block 
construction. 

Prefabricated housing has met little response. Several 
firms incorporated to provide prefabs have already gone out 
of business, and there is little likelihood seen that there will 
be any demand for factory-produced homes. 

Despite increased difficulties in home financing and con- 


More than 91,000,000 people will be told this year— 
through our national advertising in leading magazines— 


about the double advantage of carrying safe, spend- 
able National City Bank Travelers Checks. 


More and more travelers are coming to realize that the 
name of America’s greatest world-wide bank on their 
travelers checks means not only safety for travel funds, 


tinued shortage of some materials, Spokane anticipates 1948 
will be a big year in home construction, principally because 
several contractors are planning mass construction projects, 

The builders will employ three or four basic types, alter. 
nating them in the new tracts under development. Most are 
planning to employ material-saving shortcuts such as placing 
the bathroom next to the kitchen. 

Plumbing fixtures, cast iron soil pipe, galvanized Pipe, 
plaster and rock lath still remain in short supply. Some 
homes are being held up because of the shortages but most 
big contractors have their supplies lined up. Hardwood 
flooring formerly was on the critical list but some improve. 
ment in supply has been evidenced lately. 

The city has frequently talked about overhauling its old 
building codes since the end of the war, but the project is 
still in the talking stage. 

Only a few single-family residence units have been built 
for rental since the war; few others are planned. 

Spokane has a heavy backlog of commercial construction. 
Building and remodeling of several large downtown office 
buildings has been deferred till costs come down. Then, too, 
new industries are moving into the area, promising that 
commercial construction will hold up for some time to come. 

The bank has found that many prospective home builders 
are putting off construction because of high costs and more 
difficult financing requirements. Mere mention of the cost 
of building an average home, Mr. Sears said, is scaring off 
many family men with modest incomes. 

Mr. Sears said there was no shortage of home building 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 120) 


but universal recognition and acceptance also. National 
City Bank Travelers Checks are issued in denominations 
of $10, $20, $50 and $100. Banks which sell them retain 
the entire commission of 75¢ per $100. 


In every advertisement we tell readers to “ASK FOR 
THEM AT YOUR BANK.” Are you prepared to offer this 
profitable service to your customers? Write us for details. 


The NATIONAL CITY BANK of New York 


Gust ine Wide Banking 


HEAD OFFICE 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N.Y. - 


FORTY-EIGHT BRANCHES OVERSEAS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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+Hes safe- 


and so are you 


With McClintock Emergency Vault Ventilator 


An accidental lock-in can quickly convert your vault Installed in any existing or proposed 
from a valuable asset.to a fatal suffocation hazard. vault... 


If your vault fails to provide emergency ventilation The McClintock Emergency Vault Ventilator is easily 


installed in vaults of any wall thickness. 
—correct this dangerous omission now with a 


McClintock Vault Ventilator. Call your Diebold y~ Stronger than the vault wall itself. 


representative today for details on these out- ‘ ; 
P y Highly recommended by bank vault engineers and 


standing features: insurance companies. 


a Forced draft ventilation... For prices and particulars, write Diebold, Inc., 


2 air ports—one to remove stale exhausted air . . . the 114 Fifth Street, S. W., Canton 2, Ohio 
other to provide large quantities of fresh air by means 
of a built-in automatic fan. 


BANK DIVISION 
Illumination within the vault... 


Continuously illuminated red light enables ventilator 
handle to be instantly located in dark vault. Two white 
lights provide illumination when ventilator is in use. 


y= Voice communication to the outside... NCORPORATED 


Air fan can be shut off from within the vault to allow 
conversation through the air ports to personnel on Now includes 
the outside. YORK VAULTS @ McCLINTOCK ALARMS 


BANK VAULT EQUIPMENT © BURGLAR ALARMS e SAFES, CHESTS AND VAULT DOORS © MICROFILM e ROTARY, VERTICAL AND VISIBLE FILING EQUIPMENT 
Backed by the world’s largest bank service organization. 
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For Finer Motive Power 


What the Fairbanks-Morse Opposed-Piston Diesel Engine does 
to promote availability, minimize servicing and add to working 
life is in ample evidence on rails the country over. The Opposed- 
Piston, two-cycle design eliminates valves, cylinder heads and 
other parts .. . it makes possible more power per cylinder, more 
power per pound — more “staying power” for heavy duty rail- 
road service. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, IIl. 


When it comes to locomotives 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


STOKERS * SCALES - MOTORS « GENERATORS 


A name worth remembering 


PUMPS + FARM EQUIPMENT « MAGNETOS 
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CHECK FOR ANOTHER’S DEBT 


N OPINION by Justice Murray of the 
A Texas Court of Civil Appeals 
recites some general rules con- 
cerning the effect of giving a check in 
payment of the debt of another. 

When one Peter Rabbit (sic) became 
short in his accounts he asked a friend 
tohelp him out. The friend gave Peter’s 
employer a check for the amount of the 
shortage. The check was dishonored 
and the employer brought suit against 
the friend. 

It was conceded by the parties that 
Peter’s friend received no consideration 
for giving the check, and that it was 
given “for the debt of a third person.” 
Under these circumstances the check 
would not create a binding obligation 
upon its drawer unless one or the other 
of two conditions existed: that the check 
was understood to be a final settlement 
of the debt and that settlement was not 
to depend upon final payment by the 
drawee bank; or that the giving of the 
check was understood by the parties to 
create a novation—the substitution of a 
new debt and debtor for the old. 

In the absence of any agreement to 
the contrary, the court applied the 
general rules that a payment by check 
is always conditioned on final payment 
by the drawee bank, and that upon dis- 
honor the creditor may still enforce the 
obligation for which the check had been 
given. 

Secondly, in the absence of any evi- 
dence of an agreement which would 
constitute a novation, the obligation, 
though it remained, was still Peter 
Rabbit’s obligation. Bailey v. M. G. 
Clark & Son, 206 S.W. 2d 96. P. D., 
Checks §15. 


SET-OFF AGAINST DEPOSITOR’S 
DEBT 

A bank which may, upon the bank- 
tuptcy of a depositor, appropriate de- 
posits made in the usual course of busi- 
ness and apply them to the payment of 
a debt due from the depositor, may not 
necessarily exercise this right of set-off 
in the case of a corporate reorganization 
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made under the Federal Bankruptcy Act. 

The Federal District Court for New 
Jersey pointed this out in deciding a 
suit against a bank which made a loan 
secured by a note which provided that 
the loan should become due and payable 
without notice or demand immediately 
upon the filing of a petition by or against 
the borrower under the provisions of the 
Bankruptcy Act. The borrower, a 
corporation, made regular payments on 
the note until it filed a petition for re- 
organization under Chapter X of the 
act. The bank, asserting a right of 
set-off under §68a of the act, then ap- 
propriated the general bank account of 
the corporation and applied it as part 
payment of the balance of the loan. 

A corporate reorganization proceed- 
ing, although governed by the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, differs from a bankruptcy 
“in that it contemplates the conserva- 
tion of the corporation and the con- 
tinuity of its business and not a liquida- 
tion of its assets.”’ Though the rights of 
creditors are generally the same in 
either a bankruptcy or a reorganization, 
there is a proviso in the act that in the 
latter case rights may be exercised only 
where not inconsistent with the provi- 
sions governing reorganizations. 

The court’s opinion, by Judge Smith, 
observed that the continuity of a busi- 
ness pending reorganization would be 
seriously impeded, perhaps even de- 
feated, if the corporation’s general ac- 
count were appropriated. In addition 
the court felt that in the instant case 
the debt was adequately secured and 
that there was no proof that the corpo- 
ration was insolvent. Consequently it 
was held that the right of set-off was 
inconsistent with the object of the 
reorganization and that for that reason 
the appropriated deposit must be sur- 
rendered. In re American Coils Co., 
74 F.Supp. 723. P. D. Set-Off §12. 


AGENT FOR COLLECTION NOT 
HOLDER IN DUE COURSE 
An agent for collection is not a holder 
in due course and therefore takes a 
check subject to all defenses, and the 


existence of the agency may be estab- 
lished from agreements between the 
agent and its principal. 

The New Jersey Supreme Court 
applied the above principles in affirming 
the decision of a trial court in a case 
involving a dishonored check held by a 
check cashing service which was agent 
for the payee. 

The check in question was drawn 
payable to a corporation. It was en- 
dorsed and negotiated to the check 
cashing service which then deposited 
it in a bank. The check was not paid 
upon presentation and the check cash- 
ing service accordingly brought suit 
against the maker. 

The maker established beyond ques- 
tion that there had been a failure in the 
consideration for which the check had 
been given to the payee and maintained 
that that failure bound the plaintiff. 

A resolution of the directors of the 
payee corporation had designated the 
check cashing service its agent and rep- 
resentative, with full power and author- 
ity to endorse and deposit, collect, pay 
and disburse the proceeds of any com- 
mercial paper payable to the order of 
the corporation which might at any 
time come into possession of the check 
cashing service. 

The decision of the trial court that 
the resolution made the check cashing 
service an agent for collection, there- 
fore not a holder in due course, and 
therefore subject to the defense of fail- 
ure of consideration was affirmed. Chief 
Justice Case stated that there was 
nothing to show that delivery of the 
check to the plaintiffs and the giving of 
the money by them to the payee marked 
a finality in the transaction between 
them or that those acts were not “parts 
of the comprehensive agency set forth 
in the resolution whereby the payee 
remained the principal and the plaintiffs 
the agents of the payee in making the 
collection.” Cohen v. Friedberg, 56 
A.2d 561. P. D., Collection §2. 


References to P.D. are to sections of 
Paton’s Digest which contain general 
discussions of principles involved in the 
reported cases. 
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All this description 
is time-consuming, 
costly........ 


OU KNOow what takes most of the time . . . makes 
, ae of the expense in handling transit items. It’s 
the job of transcribing the necessary information to 
the transit letter. 

This time-consuming, costly work you can eliminate 
by adopting the Recordak Transit System. 

With it, clerks make only a listing . . . on adding 
machine tape . . . and photography takes care of the 
description with speed, accuracy, and completeness 
that old-fashioned transit methods just can’t approach. 

As a result, transit work is faster—much faster. 
Clerks can handle many more checks in the same 
period of time—with fewer chances of error. Operat- 
ing costs are greatly reduced. 


Protection is increased, too 


No need to be concerned about lost transit letters 
when they’re handled the Recordak way. Should one 
go astray, you can get facsimiles of the missing items 
. .. quickly, easily, and without inconveniencing de- 
positors. And—with the Recordak Transit System— 
you get them free. 

These aren’t the only advantages of the Recordak 
Transit System ... as you'll see if you send for our 
booklet, “IN BANK AFTER BANK AFTER BANK.” 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


ANYWHERE. U.S. A 


Deo. 2, 1946 


Mid-West Trust Company St, Louis, Missouri 


I enclose for collection and credit. 


Respectfully yours. 


Form G-118 15M-11-40 


Elaer Kammer 


Constance Wood 


Capitol Net.Bk.@fr.Hertford,Conn. Margaret Jackson 


51-44 
25-7 
55-100 
51-157 
lst Net.Bk. Atlante, Ge. 
1-25 


2-85 
1-74 


2-85 


John Jones 
James Saith 

T. C. McFogarty 
Annie Seunders 
Charles King 


Mary Meson 


John Roebuck 


Cleveland Tr.Co. Cleveland,O.Williem Sweeney 


22-1 
54-40 
7-71-65 
90-1156 
42-6 
72-45 
5-155 
let Het.Bk. Boston, Mass. 
5-39 
55-2 
13-42 
2-175 
60-798 
56-116 
2-157 
72-41 
2-81 
50-454 
6-155 
43-589 


Gilbert Corris 


Vernon's 

John Rowe 


Oscar Saith 
Blanche L. Everett 


Dane Sispson 
George Lee 


let. Nat.Bk., Chicago, Ill. Jane Rodgers 
71-55 


Above names are fictitious) 
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(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


Lawrence Stone 


Sempson's 


Peterson's 


__ originator 


CENTER CITY TRUST Company ‘= 
Dear Sir: 
John Dee. Treas. 
(TEMS FIFTY rus For 
HUNDRED DOLLARS OR OVER 
30.00 19-88 
3.00 56-50 
25.00 55-665 
66.39 2-85 
76.83 
46.61 
68.26 
2.25 
33.30 
50.43 
40.00 
37.00 
5.00 
1.00 
.39 
7.37 bed 
60.91 
44.52 
|_| 
85.70 
12.78 
15.24 
343,70 
221.34 
64.20 
42.34 
281.09 
42.34 
98.00 
34.22 
37.50 
75.00 
750.00 
37.50 
81.50 
13.50 
.67 
25.75 
76:00 
76.00 
110.75 
1.78 
3.75 
10.00 
374.65 1-22 
. 
2.89 
1000.00 71-284 
2.50 
44.55 8-167 
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Medals for Valor 


VER stop to think that a surety 
company’s files contain enough raw 
material to keep the thrill writers 
going at top speed for the rest of their 
lives? 

Take bank robberies and holdups, for 
instance. There, in the records, reduced 
to prosaic s‘atements of fact, repose the 
official records on spectacular bandits, 
fast get-away cars, dizzy pursuits, es- 
capes, captures and other trappings of 


which melodrama is made. There, too, 
stated with equal, unembellished terse- 
ness, are stories of brave bank people 
who fought back. This article is about a 
few of those heroes and heroines. 

A dozen years ago the National 
Surety Corporation established a medal 
for valor, to be awarded to civilians in 
the United States who do valorous deeds 
which, in the company’s opinion, de- 
serve recognition and commendation. 


Round-the-World Cooperation 


Nearly a century of working closely with Business and 
Industry has equipped Corn Exchange with the practical 
experience necessary to serve correspondents well. 

Our complete facilities—plus a thoroughly trained staff 
—mean quick, efficient cooperation in handling all types 
of correspondent business everywhere. 


CORN EXCHANGE 


NATIONAL BANK AND Trust COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
Established 1858 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Seven bankers—five men and two 
women—have won the medal, 2nd the 
cash award that goes with it, since 1936, 
and from National’s files BANKING ob. 
tained the stories of their bravery. 
The most recent winner of the award 
is Terry Prestwood, president of the 
Farmers Exchange Bank, McC ullough, 
Alabama. On the afternoon of October 
14, 1947, Mrs. Prestwood, the cashier, 
was alone in the bank when an armed 
man entered. He demanded “all the 
money.” Mrs. Prestwood handed over 
$820.50 and the bandit departed in an 
automobile. Mrs. Prestwood imme- 
diately called her husband, described 
the bandit’s car, and reported the direc- 


| tion it had taken. Mr. Prestwood jumped 


into his own auto, picked up the trail, 


| and chased the holdup man for several 
_ miles. Meanwhile, Mrs. Prestwood had 


notified the highway patrol who joined 
the chase. The fleeing criminal finally 


| wrecked his car and, as the officers were 
| closing in, shot himself. 


Tue medal was first awarded in 
| August 1936 to Robert T. Massingill, 
| assistant cashier of the Bank of York, 


York, Alabama. Mr. Massingill was 


| alone in the bank when two bandits en- 
| tered, forced him into the vault and 
| closed the door. The banker released 
| himself and fired at the men with a shot- 


gun as they were leaving, killing one 
and seriously wounding the other who 
escaped, only to be captured later by 
the police. 

In September of the same year Clif- 
ford F. Jones, assistant cashier of the 
First National Bank of Baird, Texas, 
frustrated a bold attempt at robbery. 
Soon after opening time Mr. Jones was 
confronted by an armed man who de- 
manded the cash. While covered by the 
bandit’s pistol, Banker Jones saw his 
brother, R. F. Jones, entering the lobby. 
As the robber turned and fired at the 
visitor, Clifford seized a gun and did 
some shooting himself. The bandit fled. 
He, too, was caught by the police. 

Mrs. Katherine Voss, an employee of 
the Tennessee Valley Bank, Cullman, 
Alabama, received the award in Febru- 
ary 1937. “At the risk of her life,” says 
the record. “Mrs. Voss attempted to 
knock the gun from a bandit’s hand in 
an effort to frustrate a robbery. In doing 
so she received a gunshot wound through 
the left shoulder. The action resulted in 
the immediate spread of an alarm, 
prompt capture of the bandit, and the 
return to the bank of the money he had 
succeeded in grabbing.” 

The robber who visited H. H. Boel- 
sche, cashier of the Industry (Texas) 
State Bank on a July day in 1939, 
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quickly learned that he had tackled the 
wrong man. Not only did Mr. Boelsche 
refuse to hand over the money, but he 
grappled with the bandit and in the 
course of the scuffle was shot in the side. 
He was seriously injured—but there was 
no robbery. 

Next on the list of the valorous comes 
C. C. Thomas, cashier of the First State 
Bank, Portis, Kansas, who earned his 
medal for fearlessness in attempting to 
thwart bandits on an August day in 
1942. Although the robbers left with 
part of the money, Mr. Thomas’ prompt 
action in seizing a rifle and firing six 
shots into their car resulted in the 
eventual capture of the robbers and the 
restoration of part of the stolen cash. 

The second woman winner was Mrs. 


Maude Osborn, a teller in the First | 


National Bank of Elk City, Kansas. 
When an armed man entered the lobby 
and demanded that she give him “all 
the cash,’’ Mrs. Osborn’s reaction was 
instantaneous. “I won’t!’’ she shouted. 
“Get out—get out!” The bandit, who 
had expected a much easier time of it, 
was so amazed by her repeated refusal 
to produce the bank’s money that he 
fled empty handed. 

National Surety awards another medal 
for valor; it goes annually to a member 
of the New York City Police Depart- 
ment. 


Warning Signals 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56) 


pressure largely on the part of dealers 
to liberalize loan terms. A cursory read- 
ing of advertisements suggests that the 
appeal for customers on the basis of 
low down-payments has gained con- 
siderable momentum in recent months. 
Although lower down-payments and 
longer loan periods will act to maintain 
loan volume, they also will increase the 
risks of lending. The lower the down- 
payment and the slower the repayment 


of the higher loan value the less incen- | 
tive there will be on the part of bor- | 
rowers to defend their equity. More- | 
over, the longer a loan has to run, the | 
greater is the possibility, that adverse | 
circumstances may intervene and fi- | 
nancial adverses overtake the borrower. | 


Thus refinancing of loans to take care 
of “distress” borrowers will be a more 
common occurrence than during the 
last several years. Slower collections, 


refinancing, and somewhat higher ratio | 


of losses will step up costs and threaten 
profit margins. 


In view of the fact that instalment | 
lending includes business as well as | 
consumer borrowers, a glance at the | 
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mortality rate of small business belongs 
in this discussion. The mortality rate 
has been increasing in each of the post- 
war years until it is again near prewar 
levels. There is this difference: the aver- 
age loss is much higher in dollar terms. 
The downward shift in the rate of con- 
sumer purchase will sharpen competi- 
tion among dealers, jewelry stores, 
furniture stores, appliance dealers, and 
retail stores generally. Small trucking 
concerns will find that their costs of 
doing business will remain high but 
that the necessary volume of traffic will 
be more difficult to get. It is reasonable 
to expect, therefore, that the mortality 
rate of small business will continue to 


climb in the months ahead. Particularly 
vulnerable will be dealers who are 
stocked with new and less well-known 
brands. 

The summary conclusion seems to be 
that instalment credit departments will 
be riding along a somewhat narrow 
road, with twists and turns, with road 
blocks here and there. The costs of 
doing business will be higher, profit 
margins will be lower, the problems of 
management more numerous and less 
easy to deal with, and the premium on 
good judgment and experience will be 
greater. In the period ahead, operations 
of an instalment credit department will 
return more nearly to normal. 


SIs a Hiawatha 
Year! 


New outfits for the Hiawathas 


Within a few weeks the AM and PM Twin 


Hiawathas sewe 
Chieago ¢ Milwaukee 
St. Paul ¢ Minneapolis 

Butte ¢ Spokane 
Seattle Tacoma 
Des Moines ¢ Omaha 
Sioux City « Sioux Falls 
and 60 other stations 


Cities Htawatnas will step out with new 
equipment. There'll be squeals of delight from 
the H1iawaTHa tepee. 


And no wonder! Coming will be brighter, 
handsomer coaches . . 
Top Tap cars. . . diagonal-seating dining cars 
. .. luxurious parlor cars with, for the first 


. radio equipped Tip 


time, glass-roofed Skytop Lounges. 


During 1948, The Milwaukee Road will 
enlarge and re-equip its H1awaTua fleet. More 
new passenger train cars will be placed in 
service than on any other western railroad. 
H. Sengstacken, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
808 Union Station, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad 
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Employee Training 


A series of five employee training 
sound slide films, produced for the 
Financial Public Relations Association, 
has been distributed to the first 100 
subscribers. The pictures are designed 
as an aid to banks in conducting em- 
ployee training courses, particularly 
in the field of customer relations. 

The films can be used to introduce 
discussion or question-and-answer peri- 
ods. An instructor’s manual for use in 
conjunction with the films is being pre- 
pared by Robert L. Knight, Ohio Citi- 
zens Trust Company, Toledo. 

The five themes treated in the films 
are: “The Human Side,” “They Bank 
on Us,” “The Last Word,” “Men, 
Money and Management,” “Goodbye, 
Top Hat!” 


School of Public Relations 


A Bankers School of Public Relations 
will be sponsored this year by the New 
York State Bankers Association in 
cooperation with Syracuse University. 

In general, the school will be pat- 
terned after the highly successful Bank- 
ers School of Agriculture, which the 
New York State association has con- 
ducted for the past two years in collab- 
oration with Cornell University. 

Enrolment will be open to officers and 
employees of the association’s member 
banks, with a tuition fee now estimated 
at approximately $100 per year per stu- 
dent. It is contemplated that first year 
enrolment will be limited to 75. 

Courses will include business English, 
public speaking, advertising, press rela- 
tions, radio, employee relations, cus- 
tomer relations, community relations 
and relations with governmental agen- 
cies and representatives. While the core 
of the faculty will come from Syracuse 
University, authorities on public rela- 
tions from business and industry will be 
invited to lecture. 

The course will cover a three-year 
period, with one week’s resident work 
each year and correspondence work in 
the intervals. This year’s session will be 
held during the week of July 25. 


Michigan Retirement Plan 


The Michigan Bankers Association, 
through its insurance committee and 
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During the dinner in Washington when representatives of the Indiana Bankers Association 

visited the Capital. Left to right, Maple T. Harl, chairman, FDIC; Evans Woollen, Jr., 

vice-president, American Bankers Association, and chairman, Fletcher Trust Company, 

Indianapolis; A. L. M. Wiggins, Under Secretary of the Treasury; Robert D. Mathias, 

president, Indiana Bankers Association, and president, Old National Bank, Evansville; 

Senator William E. Jenner, Bedford, Indiana; Marriner Eccles, vice-chairman, Federal 
Reserve Board 


executive council, has approved an em- 
ployees’ retirement plan for Michigan 
banks, as developed and presented by 
the Detroit Trust Company. 

In an announcement, Fred B. Post, 
association president and president of 
the State Savings Bank, Ionia, says 
the present plan avoids features ob- 
jected to by small and medium sized 
banks in earlier plans, in that “a bank 
is not committed to a fixed annual con- 
tribution, but only pays into the fund 
an agreed upon percentage of net earn- 
ings after due allowances for dividends, 
losses and reserves. No percentage par- 
ticipation is required and past service is 
fairly well adjusted through a formula 
of credits to older employees. Another 
advantage is the privilege given em- 
ployees to withdraw certain percentages 
of the fund created upon severance of 
employment for honorable reasons.” 


Farm Account Book 


The principal project of the Wiscon- 
sin Bankers Association agricultural 
committee this year is the publication 
of an account book ‘‘designed to meet 
the needs of farmer customers of Wis- 
consin banks.” 


FFA Award 


Floyd M. Call, secretary, Florida 
Bankers Association, has been awarded 


the honorary State Future Farmer de- 
gree. The ceremony took place at the 
state fair in Tampa on Future Farmer 
Day. The degree is awarded to those 
who have shown interest in and have 
been most helpful to the furtherance of 
the FFA program. 


NYSBA Assistant Secretary 


Robert E. Watts, formerly special 
representative of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, has been appointed 
assistant secretary of the New York 
State Bankers Association, to fill the 
vacancy left by the resignation of Don 
Moore. 

Mr. Watts started his career in bank- 
ing in his native town of Frostburg, 
Maryland, in 1926, after his graduation 
from the University of Pennsylvania’s 
Wharton School. 


Virginia Branches 


Virginia has enacted a law restricting 
the opening of branch banks to a radius 
of 25 miles from the main office. 

Warren M. Goddard, President of 
the Virginia Bankers Association, which 
advocated enactment of the measure, 
said in commenting on passage of the 
bill: “We of the association feel that 
this substantial majority in both houses 
of the general assembly was a strong en- 
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BONUS for the BOSS 


From Employees and Customers 


Unique, years-ahead features of beau- 
tifully styled Gemco “Packaged” 
Air Conditioners keep air so Cool, 
Clean, and Comfortable that Employ- 
ees and Customers return the 
modest cost in more and better 
work... and patronage! 


=A 1R- CONDITIONING 


GENERAL ENGINEERING & 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
4417 Oleatha Ave. - St. Louis 16, Mo. 


Precision Manufacturers for 31 Years 


LESS WEIGHT—Easy instal- 
lation. Strong aluminum alloy 
2-stage compressor helps save 
450 pounds. 


LESS WATER—Saves up to 
50%. Gemco can be installed 
where water is warm, scarce, or 
expensive. 


LESS NOISE—No knocking 
or pounding. Gemco compresses 
refrigerant not once, but twice, 
in two easy stages. 


LESS UPKEEP— Motor cooled 
with refrigerant (a Gemco ex- 
clusive) lasts longer. 


MORE PROFIT—No hot 
weather slumps. Gemco gives 
work-and-sales-stimulating 
climate when it’s sweltering 
out-of-doors. 


NO VIBRATION !—Try this 
5¢ Test: Balance a nickel on 
edge of a Gemco compressor. 
Start and stop the motor. The 
coin stands ...no vibration to 
run up service costs and wear out 
machinery. Visit your Gemco 
dealer. Make the 5¢ Vibration 
Test yourself. Then get a free 
estimate on Gemco Air Condi- 
tioning for your plant, shop or 
offices. Don’t wait! This is the 
installing season! 


Gemco’s Perfect 
Summer Climate 


DRAWS 
BANKING 
BUSINESS 


Keeps employees at 
peak efficiency... 
They’re friendlier, 
and so are patrons! 


Gemco Air Conditioning is a sound 
investment in “public relations” that 
no financial institution can afford to 
put off. Gemco is a prestige builder, 
a business getter .. . and a protection 
against “heat-groggy" employees 
mistckes! 


FILL IN, MAIL COUPON NOW 


To, Gemco, 4417-F Oleatha Ave. 

St. Louis 16, Mo. 

Please send, free 
0 Gemco Air Conditioner folder 
0 Miracula Heat Pump folder 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72) 
dorsement of the principle for which we 
stood, viz., that inter-city state-wide 
branch banking is contrary to the best 
interest of the people and economy 
of our state.” 


New State Secretary 


Carl E. Bahmeier, Jr., has been desig- 
nated executive secretary-treasurer of 
the South Dakota Bankers Association. 
Although not a banker, Mr. Bahmeier 
has had considerable experience in or- 
ganization work. He is a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota and has done 
graduate work at the University of 


Chicago and University of Edinburgh. 
He served in the air force from 1941 
to 1945. Since the war he has been a 
lecturer in various cities of the Midwest. 


FPRA School 


The board of directors of the Finan- 
cial Public Relations Association has 
voted to establish a School of Public 
Relations to be held at Northwestern 
University, Chicago, Illinois, August 16 
to 28 this year. 

Robert Lindquist, vice-president, La 
Salle National Bank, Chicago, and 
president of FPRA, in making the an- 
nouncement about the school said: 


COULDN'T STOP 
THIS BANK CUSTOMER 


The banker had recommended Business Interruption 
Insurance. Here is how it paid off... 


of all kinds. 


DEPENDABLE 
INSURANCE 
SINCE 1863 


e The owner was able to meet pressing obligations, 


rentals, taxes, royalties ...non-stop commitments 


e Retained key personnel intact, ready to resume 
operations when quarters are available. 


e Trade contacts kept alive...advertising continued 
... Salesmen held on job to maintain good will. 


e Notes and interest and even dividends met on 
time, keeping credit intact. 


See your Hometown Agent... there are over 11,000 
representing Fireman’s Fund throughout America. 


lutomoabile Casually - 


FrreEMANSs Funp Group 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 


MARINE 


MPANY 


HOME FIRE & 
N JRANCE 


WESTERN NATIONAL 


FIREMAN’S 


NDEMNITY 


WESTERN NATIONAL 


FUND 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA * LOS ANGELES 
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WELCOME BANKERS 
| % 


I’ve learned of several new things to worry 
about 


“The need for such a school has long 
been apparent among member banks. 
While enrolments will necessarily be 
limited at this first school, arrangements 
may later be made to include represent- 
atives from all member banks wishing 
to take advantage of this three-year 
course of two weeks’ residence an- 
nually.” 

A five-man board of managers to 
work out details on admissions, faculty, 
curriculum and all operational matters 
was elected by the directorate. The 
members of the board of managers are: 
Robert W. Sparks, vice-president, Bow- 
ery Savings Bank, New York, chair- 
man; John L. Chapman, trust officer, 
City National Bank & Trust Co., 
Chicago; John R. Christie, junior vice- 
president, Citizens National Trust & 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles; Swayne P. 


| Goodenough, vice-president, Lincoln 


Rochester Trust Co., Rochester, N. Y.; 
and Lewis F. Gordon, vice-president, 


_ Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta. 


_ NABAC in Dallas 


The Eleventh Mid-Continent Re- 
gional Conference of the National 
Association of Bank Auditors and 


_ Comptrollers will be held at the Baker 


| Hotel in Dallas, Texas, May 6-8. 


The various sessions will be devoted 
to talks and discussions on the value of 
auditing, personnel problems, auditing 
problems and techniques, taxation and 
a variety of other topics. 

Dinner speaker on May 7 will be 
R. R. Gilbert, president, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Dallas. 
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General Security 
Agreements 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50) 


Surely these two facts call for some 
rethinking about the need for our pres- 
ent elaborate transaction-by-transac- 
tion machinery. They do more. They 

up a possibility of getting not 
merely the present security, but greater 
security, while at the same time simpli- 


fying operations. 


A Single, General and “Future- 
Covering” Security Agreement 


The first point in regard to greater | 
scurity is this: There is always a danger | 


that in a pinch a document covering 
a single transaction may be construed 
by the court as essentially limited to 
that particular transaction, as against 
the rights of any third persons. There is 
also a danger that any powers or rights 
conferred in connection with a single 
transaction may (notwithstanding the 
language of the document) be construed 
by the court as inherently limited to the 
duration of that transaction and as 
washed up when the transaction is 
washed up. And at the moment of the 
customer’s insolvency, it can happen 
that there is no set of general protective 
causes in the bank which is still “alive.” 
No counsel, however skillful and care- 
ful, can wholly avoid these perils when 
the forms are used transaction by trans- 
action; they rest on a powerful tendency 
in courts to see any security as “merely 
incident to the obligation.”’ Counsel can 
so draft as to lessen the peril materially, 
and can do much by skillful advocacy 
to sustain their draft in court. But the 
uncertainty remains, it remains in the 
very situation in which real security is 
needed, and it will remain until modern 
decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court have settled every aspect of the 
problem after full and skillful argument 
against the bank. 

No such argument is open under a 
general security agreement which is 
addressed from the beginning to all 
obligations of the customer, one which 
envisages the whole future course of 
banking operations with the customer. 
Such an agreement can be made, as can 
a continuing guaranty, to cover all fu- 
ture credit-relations with the bank until 
actual receipt by the bank of written 
notice of revocation with regard to 
future transactions. 

As an operating matter the procedure 


issimple. A central file—say “credit 


contains the original document. Every 
operating department dealing with the 
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A 75% cotton fiber content paper made 
with extreme care, Success Bond in the Neenah line is 
distinguished by its appearance and finish, its crisp- 
ness and strength. Success Bond is designed for age- 
resisting records, impressive business and personal 
stationery, legal forms and other papers that are con- 
stantly being handled. 


These famous names identify the papers manufactured by the 
Neenah Paper Company. The name Neenah appears in each 
watermark to identify the genuine for your protection. 


OLD COUNCIL TREE BOND 
SUCCESS BOND 
CHIEFTAIN BOND 
NEENAH BOND 

NEENAH THIN PAPERS 


TUDOR LEDGER 
STONEWALL LEDGER 
RESOLUTE LEDGER 
NEENAH LEDGER 
NEENAH INDEX BRISTOL 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY « NEENAH, WIS. 
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customer has on file a sheet of eye- 
catching color, say red, noting that that 
customer’s “general security agreement 
is on file under date . . .” The one 
thing to guard against is a possible later 
claim by the customer in bad faith that 
some particular transaction was, at the 
time it was entered on, removed by oral 
agreement’ from the application of the 
general security agreement. To that end 
every other form carries (printed, and 


collateral note negotiable with none of 
the delay, doubt or expense attendant 
today on getting lawyers to agree on 
whether a yard of fine print runs into 
trouble with the hundreds of cases con- 
struing N.I.L. Sections 1-10. 

A smaller matter, but one still worth 
meditation in regard to transactions 
which are looking for top security in the 
ultimate pinch, is this: Few banks order 
all their security forms at once, or have 


during any interim before re-order put 
on by stamp) such a simple notice as: 
“Our obligations here under are also 
secured by our general security agree- 
ment with you’’—which leaves, e.g. a 


their counsel make a periodic general 
survey of all the forms at once. The 
much more common practice is to have 
counsel review the forms one by one as 
they happen to come up for re-order. 


} HOW OUR 

| INDUSTRIAL 
DEPARTMENT 
CAN SERVE 
YOUR CUSTOMERS 


The work of our recently established Industrial Development 


Department is broad in scope and of a service character, func- 


tioning with reference to the 8-state Southwest and the State 


of Oklahoma as well as Oklahoma City itself. 


Through this department we are in a position to supply in- 


formation on such matters as: plant sites, property values, 


Con- 


tacts with utilities, transportation agencies and public officials 


labor supply, distribution, taxation, and legislation. 


are provided. 
This is a confidential service and we invite you and your cus- 
tomers to make use of it. 


OSCAR MONRAD, Vice-President 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF OKLAHOMA CITY 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


The almost inevitable result is that q 
bright idea or peculiarly skillful phras. 
ing built into one form has not yet been 
carried over into one or more others— 
and it may never be carried over. But 
when courts come to look over severaj 
“general” clauses (as in the pinch of 
bankruptcy) their strong tendency, in 
case of differences among the sets of 
clauses, is to apply to the banker who 
“drew” them the least favorable rather 
than the most favorable set. Hence no 
department head or officer can feel really 
safe with his own good “yeneral” 
clauses so long as a “competing” less 
satisfactory set is in use with the 
same customer in the same bank in 
some other department or connec- 
tion. Concentration on the general 


security job removes that difficulty; 


and presentation to counsel of all the 
general forms now in use, with instruc- 
tions to produce a single best set, as- 
sures the bank of the benefit of any 
of the good ideas which have thus 
far been developed with regard to any 
one of them. 

Other advantages in operation may 
be noted. Neither paper and printing 
bills nor files to handle large documents 
instead of small ones are, these days, 
wholly negligible items. The use of one 
single general security agreement in 
place of many means saving here. And 
while it is true that rediscountability 
is not a present problem, it is also true 
that if it ever again does become a 
problem, then a bank will want its paper 
to be, in advance, of such a character 


as to raise no doubt of rediscountability 
| and as to cause no delay. Here, too, the 


foresighted banker guards against the 
unexpected emergency—especially when 
such safeguarding does not mean an in- 
creased outlay, but instead a saving in 
his operating expense. Neither is it 


A short speech may not be the best 
speech, but the best speech is a 
short one. 
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quite clear, from a banker’s angle, what 
gain there is to him from having to sub- 
mit to counsel not a single form with a 
single set of clauses, but, as today, two, 
three, four or Six, according to how 
many varieties of transaction with gen- 
eral security clauses the particular bank 
happens to be handling. 

Finally, there is the point already 
noted: With a single security agreement 
on hand, there is no chance of any trans- 
action escaping it, even though all “se- 
cured” transactions with the particular 
customer happen to have been washed 
ypand only the unsecured remain. When 
a collateral note is paid, it is surrendered, 
leaving uncovered by its general secu- 
rity clauses the customer’s endorsement 
on some other person’s paper or the 
customer’s simple note against a “line.”’ 
But a general security agreement is not 
surrendered. It remains on hand. It 
leaves no room for gaps. That makes a 
difference, e.g. in regard to collections 
(whether cash items or documentary) 
which are still out in the “float,” and 
to which the “banker’s lien” given by 
general law does not apply. It makes a 
difference, e.g. in regard to securities 
in safekeeping, to which again the 
“banker’s lien” does not apply. It 
makes a difference in regard to any un- 
secured paper when circumstances may 
call for either security or acceleration. 

And we must remember that in re- 
gard to these general security clauses 
we are dealing with the case where the 
unexpected has happened, for example, 
with the case where the bank and its 
officer have completely misjudged the 
situation and where the utterly “safe” 
customer has suddenly proved to 
be unsafe. Or else we are dealing with 
the case in which the wobbly customer 
stops wobbling and goes under, and his 
trustee in bankruptcy is using every 
available device to protect the general 
creditors against the bank. 


Objections to the Single, General 
Security Agreement 


Objections come mostly from the 
angle of the officer in charge of a cus- 
tomer’s business. The center of the 
objection is the thought, first, that any- 
thing unfamiliar challenges attention; 
second, that no customer has yet ever 
read any bank’s general security clauses 
in any document, and liked them; third, 
that handing him a special paper to sign 
might antagonize him, whereas “a note,” 
“an application,” “a guaranty,” “a 
trust receipt,” is a thing he looks at only 
in regard to its wriften-in terms, and 
then signs as a matter of course at the 
bottom of the boiler-plate. Beneath the 
line of objection is a very human, very 
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TRIPLETS’ 
ACCOUNT 


Mrs. Margaret 
Walker, mother of 
second consecu- 
tive set of triplets, 
signs card creating 
“The Walker Trip- 
lets’ Savings 
Bank Fund.” Wit- 
nessing are, left to 
right, W. G. Mor- 
ton, v.-p., Onon- 
daga County Sav- 
ings Bank, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Mr. 
Walker, and F. A. 
Balitz, bank. au- 
ditor 


understandable, but not too sound emo- 
tional reaction: Who wants to disturb a 
known, comfortable working routine by 
introduction of a novel and perhaps 
uncertain variation which will call for 
thought, work, explanation, delay? Well, 
who does? And some customer may be 
offended, despite all an officer can do. 
Bad for the bank. Bad, especially, for 
the officer. If this is a real problem, then 
it is a very real problem indeed. 

Experience has not shown the prob- 
lem to be real. Departments handling 
discounts and advances against docu- 
mentary collections, whether foreign or 
domestic, show no sign of having had 
any trouble on the point. The “general 
security agreement” is signed without 
protest or trouble. The individual dis- 
counts or advances are then handled 
simply and speedily. It is, indeed, hard 
to see why the most proudly “safe” 
customer should take offense at a quiet 
one-minute-or-less suggestion that bank- 
ing isn’t, these days, the profitable line 
it once was, so that operating costs 
count, so that our board has decided 
to take all the boiler-plate out of the 
note and get it into a once-for-all docu- 
ment. If the customer starts to read, 
then: “It’s just what used to be in every 
collateral note,” with a copy of the old 
note on hand to show the fact. Real 
difficulty is not apparent, nor even 
threatened. Customers also have operat- 
ing costs to cut. (There is another line 
always in reserve: “ We feel that it is the 
duty of every bank to the banking sys- 
tem to keep its paper eligible for redis- 
count against the chance of a general 
depression, and the Federal Reserve 
rulings make these old-fashioned col- 
lateral notes very questionable.”’) 

And once signed, the single, general 
security agreement protects both with a 
scope and a certainty which today’s 
cluttered paper cannot offer. 

Clean paper, uncluttered by clauses, 
is simple paper, easy to handle, to test, 


to deal with. The general security clauses 
belong in a single general security 
agreement. 

The matter comes to an issue in re- 
gard to the pending revision of the 
Negotiable Instruments Law in the 
Uniform Commercial Code now being 
prepared by the Conference of Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws and the 
American Law Institute. That code 
must effectively serve American bank- 
ers’ needs. By removing investment se- 
curities such as bonds and debentures 
out of the N.I.L. and into a separate 
body of law fitted to their investment 
nature, the way has been opened for 
restoring notes to something of the 
same simplicity of form which we still 
have with us in regard to checks, drafts 
and acceptances. But if American bank- 
ers insist on using collateral notes to do 
work (inadequately) which neither 
notes nor any other single-transaction 
documents can hope to do with real 
adequacy, then the code must do what 
it can to recognize as negotiable some 
reasonable proportion of such notes—as 
does the present N.I.L. The trouble 
is that there are limits to what can be 
so recognized ; and second, that bankers’ 
counsel are constantly pressing their 
clauses out beyond those limits; so 
that, third, today it takes a skilled 
lawyer an hour to make sure whether 
any one of these arm-long “notes” is 
negotiable, or is not negotiable, or is in- 
stead a border-line case which will need 
a court decision. 

To the people preparing the code 
such a situation seems to make sense 
neither for banks nor for a code nor for 
the public that pays the price. Indeed, 
not even for lawyers: for modern sta- 
tutes and regulations are giving them 
too much new work to do which really 
presses on their time. 

But American bankers are the men 
who must ultimately decide. What, 
then, do American bankers think? 
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BANKING NEWS 


BankManagementGroup | 
Examines New Projects 


A.B.A. Commission 
Hears Subcommittees 


| Spring Issue of “School Saver” Published; 
Paper Praised by Teachers, Parents, Pupils 


At the annual meeting in | 


New Orleans last month of the 
Bank Management Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers 
Association, subcommittee 
chairmen reported on projects 
completed during the past year 
or in the process of completion 
and discussed with the Com- 
mission contemplated projects. 
E. V. Krick, senior vice-presi- 
dent and cashier, 
Trust Company, is chairman 
of the Commission. 

Among the new projects 
examined at the meeting, on 
which some action will be 


American | 


taken by the Commission, were | 


the following: 


Projected Studies 


Charge for credit informa- 
tion; revision of pamphlet “ In- 
structions for Preparing Con- 
densed Report of Earnings for 
Shareholders 
ideas for increasing income and 
decreasing expense; desirabil- 
ity of having industrial con- 
cerns draw up checks payable 
to bearer which in effect makes 
them currency; 
bank supplies; revision of in- 
vestment booklets; post card 
checks; and elimination of the 
present practice of cancelling 
bank endorsements on items 
returned. 


Those Present 
Besides Mr. Krick, those at- 
tending the Commission meet- 
ing included: 
A. Cook, vice-president 
and cashier, University Na- 
tional Bank, Seattle; A. K. 


and Others”; | 


The Spring issue of the | 
School Saver, published for dis- 
tribution to pupils, is chock 
full of facts, news items, puz- | 
zles, anecdotes, famous quota- 
tions, brain ticklers, jokes, and 
spare-time job and thrift sug- 
gestions. The newspaper, pre- 
pared jointly by the A. B. A. 
Advertising Department and 
the School Savings Committee 
of the Savings Division of the 
American Bankers Association, 
is slanted at grade school stu- 
dents. 

Here are some quotations in- 
dicating what school teachers, 
parents and pupils think of 
earlier issues: 

“The School Saver makes an 
excellent supplementary read- 
ing lesson. One child started | 


Davis, senior vice-president, 
Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem; | 
Louis H. Hammerstrom, sec- | 
ond vice-president, Continental | 
Illinois National Bank and | 
Trust Company, Chicago; | 


| James H. Kennedy, vice-presi- 


purchase of | 


dent, Philadelphia National | 
Bank; Wilbur F. Lawson, vice- 
president, The First National 
Bank of Boston. 

Also, O. B. Lovell, comp- 
troller, First National Bank, 
Madison; E. L. Stucker, execu- | 
tive vice-president, Peoples | 
State Bank of Tulsa; Robert C. 
Tait, vice-president, Mellon | 
National Bank and_ Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh; George 
R. Amy, A. B. A. deputy man- 
ager in charge of the Country 
Bank Operations Commission; | 
and Melvin C. Miller, A. B. A. 
deputy manager in charge of | 
the Bank Management Com- | 
mission. 


banking after using the first 


| issue.” 


“The little publication is 


many ages.” 


“My children enjoy reading 
the School Saver. I think it will | ings accounts is the basis for 


help teach them to save as well | over 100 different wavs of com- 


as to read. They enjoyed the 
pictures and stunts. I would 
like future issues if available.”’ 

“The School Saver gives us 
some worthwhile reading ma- 
terial. I would appreciate hav- 
ing the publication again.” 

“Many copies were taken 
home by students and a check 
showed that parents read them 
and liked them.” 

A bank’s name may be 
printed on the masthead of the 
Saver. 


2 New Consumer 
Credit Manuals 


Coming Soon | 


Two new manuals—“‘Stream- 
| lining Instalment Credit’’ and 
“Earnings Accrued on Con- 
sumer Instalment Loans’”’— 
are nearing completion by the 
| A.B.A. Consumer Credit Com- 
mittee. Available upon request. 

The instalment loan stream- 


| lining manual outlines step by 


step internal operations pro- 
cedures for consumer loan de- 
partments. It is an attempt 
toward uniform methods and 
procedures. 

Research by the Committee 
disclosed that there is little or 
no uniformity in the earnings 


| accrual methods employed by 


banks. This new manual will 


| explain average interest meth- 


ods, discount as accrual basis, 


spread sheet method and{ma- | 


turity control system. 


At the Bank Management Commission’s meeting in New Orleans, left to right, Messrs. Amy, Cook, 
Kennedy, Lawson, Krick, Miller, Tait, Hammerstrom, Davis, Stucker, and Lovell 


' Savings Interest Rate 
Computation Studied 


A.B.A. Report Covers 


diversified enough to appeal to | 


10 Popular Methods 


Although the activity in say. 


puting interest, 86 percent of 
the banks use one of seven 
methods of interest computa- 
tion. 

This fact is revealed in a re- 


| cently completed study by the 
Committee on Interest Com- 


putation of the Savings Divi- 
sion of the American Bankers 
Association, entitled ‘“ Meth- 
ods and Procedures in Com- 
puting Interest on Savings 
Deposits.’’ Stuart C. Frazier, 
executive vice-president, Wash- 
ington Mutual Savings Bank, 
Seattle, is the Committee chair- 
man. 


Methods Described 

The interest computation 
study gives a brief description 
of the 10 methods most popu- 
lar at the present time, together 
with the percentage of banks 
using each. It elaborates the 
seven most frequently used 
methods to show how interest 
is computed when applied toa 
specific account, with or with- 
out the aid of a calculating 
machine. 

When the last survey was 
made in 1939, it was found that 
83 percent of the banks of the 
country were using one of the 
seven methods most popular at 
that time. The fourth and 
seventh most used methods in 
1947 were not included among 


| the popular methods used in 


1939. 
Today the most commonly 


| used method is the same as in 


1939, except that this method 
is now used by 37 percent of 


| the banks as compared to 26 
| percent in 1939. 


Although the Savings Divi- 
sion has been making periodic 
surveys for many years, it has 
never proposed one method 
for adoption by all banks al- 
though it recognizes the public 
relations advantages that would 
ensue from such action. 

Copies of this study are 
available from the Savings 
Division. 
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Depository Insurance 
Policy Is Improved 


Revisions in Favor of 


Banks Are Announced | 


A revision of the standard 
form of Safe Depository Lia- 


bility Policy, as issued by the 
National Bureau of Casualty 


Underwriters, was adopted on 


December 2. The new policy | 


gives effect to improvements | 


recommended by the Insurance 
and Protective Committee of 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, but will not 
eflective until May 1. 

The changes agreed upon 
are all in favor of banks operat- 
ing safe deposit departments. 


The Changes 
The 


are: 


major 


(1) The policy formerly cov- | 


ered only losses which occurred 
during the policy period. The 
new policy covers losses occur- 
ring during or prior to the 
policy period, provided the 
insured acquires ‘“‘first notice 
or knowledge of such loss dur- 
ing the policy period.” 

(2) Besides money, securi- 
ties, jewelry and other prop- 
erty in customers’ safe deposit 
boxes, the new policy covers 
trunks, bags, packages, etc., 
stored for customers in vaults 


boxes. Such bulky property 
iscovered under the old policy 
only by attachment of an 
endorsement for which an ad- 
ditional premium of 25 cents 
per $1,000 of insurance was 
charged. 


(3) The old policy excluded | 


any property held in trust by 


become | 


improvements | 


R. D. Niles 


Law School Man Joins 


G.S.B. Teaching Staff | 


Professor Russell D. Niles, 
| assistant dean of the School of 


| Law, New York University, | 
| has been appointed to the | 


| faculty of The Graduate School 
of Banking by Dr. Harold 


Stonier, executive manager of | 


the American Bankers Associa- 


tion and director of the School. | 


and Real Estate Finance major 
course at the G. S. B. 


He received his A. B. and | 


LL. B. from the University of 
| Montana and J. S. D. from 
| Yale University. He is a mem- 
| ber of the council of the section 


of real property, probate and | 


trust law and was formerly 


director of the real property | 
and probate divisions of the | 
American Bar Association, and | 


; | is a member of the committee | 
but outside of safe deposit | 


on real property of the Associa- 


| 


The value of saving is the 


the Day,” the second story of 
money presented in the comic 


Professor Niles will lecture | 
in the Savings Management | 


| book technique by the Adver- 
tising Department of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association for 
distribution to the public by 
banks. 

Peter Penny enters a home 
as the guardian of a penny 
bank—a gift from grandfather 


| —and finds the family scornful | 


of the thought that a penny or 
a nickel is worth saving, though 
it yearns for a good many 
things money could buy. The 
family consents to take a 
flight with Peter Penny on his 
magic dollar. He points out 
some of their own derelictions 


| drops. 


Convinced of Peter Penny’s 
| logic, the family takes a second 
flight with him into the future 


a__ business, 
security. 

Sample copies of ‘Peter 
Penny Saves the Day” are 
| scheduled for mailing around 
April 1. 

The first of the Advertising 
Department’s comic books deal- 
ing with money was “Peter 
Penny and His Magic Dollar,” 


happiness 


tion of the Bar of the City of 


New York. 


He is co-author of Volumes | 


| I and II of Cases on Property, 
and author of numerous arti- 
cles on property and trust law 


in law reviews and in the “‘An- | 


nual Survey of American Law, 
| 1942-1947.” 


the insured. In the new policy | 
this exclusion is modified so | 


that coverage is granted on 
property held in trust by the 


insured, but not for more than 
30 days. 


Loss Payment 
(4) Under the new policy 


payment of a loss does not | 


reduce the amount of insurance 
applicable to other prior or 


statement premium is required. 
Under the old policy payment 
of a loss reduced the amount 
of insurance which could be 
reinstated only by endorsement 
and payment of an additional 
premium. 

(53) Another improvement in 


April 1948 


| the new policy is the provision 
| that no notice need be given 
| to the company and no ad- 
| ditional premium is charged 
| for any increase during the 


| policy period in the number of | 
\ branch offices covered or any | 
increase in the number of safe | 
| deposit boxes at the insured’s | 
| head office or branches. An | 
subsequent losses and no rein- | 


exception to this change is 


| where the increase results from | 
| a merger with another safe de- | 


| posit or banking institution. 


The new policy grants a | 


higher quality of protection 
to safe deposit companies 
whether or not affiliated with 
| banks. 


in the handling of money and | 
stresses the fact that a “big | 
river” is made of many tiny | 


and gets a lesson in savings for | 
education, marriage, starting | 
and 


“Peter Penny” Sells Family Thrift in New 
A.B.A. Book for Distribution by Banks 


| published in 1947, which illus- 
theme of ‘‘Peter Penny Saves | 


trated the part money has 
played in the development of 
the national economy. 


| Baum Reports on Bank 
| Holdup, Robbery Record 


| Between Sept. 1, 1947 and 
Jan. 31, 1948 banks were the 
targets in 48 actual or thwarted 
efforts at burglaries and hold- 
ups, reports James E. Baum, 
deputy manager of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association in 
charge of the Insurance and 
Protective Committee. This 
compares with 68 actual or at- 
tempted burglaries and hold- 
ups for the same period in 
1946-47. 

Although this represents a 
slight upturn in_ robberies 
| since 1944, when crimes of 
violence against banks reached 
an all-time low, the increase is 
barely noticeable and far less 
than the banks experienced in 
the years after World War I. 


War Veterans Committee 


A meeting of the A.B.A. 
Committee on Service to War 
Veterans was held in Pitts- 
burgh on Apr. 1 to consider, 
among other things, pending 
legislation affecting loans to 
| veterans. 


A.B.A. March Mailings 


ADVERTISING: Direct mail 


material and newspaper ads: 


Two new loan folders, “Bank Loans for Essential 


Needs” and “ Facts About Personal Loans Every Bor- 
rower Should Know”; a new savings folder, ‘‘ Success— 
You Can Save If You Really Want To”; a reoffering 
of three direct mail pieces and two newspaper ad series 


on checking and savings 
School Saver. 


accounts; and spring issue, 


Farm Youtu: “Plan of Action for International Farm 


Youth Exchange Project, 
Service, USDA. 


” 


gram, ‘‘ Bank Losses, 


1948,” issued by Extension 


MANAGEMENT: Reprint from U. S. Investor, ‘‘Service 
Charges Are Necessary"; reprint from National A udit- 
and pricelist of Bank Manage- 
ment Commission publications. 


HousinG: Summary of recommendations by Senator 
Joe McCarthy to Representative Ralph A. Gamble, 


chairman, Joint Committee on Housing. 


INTEREST ON SAVINGS: Study of ‘‘ Methods and Pro- 


cedures in Computing Interest on Savings Deposits” — 


mailed only upon request. 


— 

_ 


L. C. Bertram Dead 


Liston C. Bertram, assistant 
general counsel and assistant 
to the executive manager of 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, died of a heart attack at 
his home, March 11. 

Mr. Bertram, born in Keezle- 
town, Va., was a graduate of 
the University of Virginia and 
the Yale University Law 
School. He practiced law in 
New York City and Baltimore 


L. C. Bertram 


from 1924 to 1939 when he 
joined the legal staff of the 
Association. 

He was appointed assistant 
general counsel in September 
1943 and a year later was made 
assistant to the executive man- 
ager. 


Western Trust Meeting 


Dates Are Announced 


The 22nd A.B.A. Western 
Regional Trust Conference will 
be held in Portland, Ore., Oct. 
13-15. Hosts will be the Trust 


| Companies Association of Ore- 


gon and the Corporate Trus- 
tees’ Association of Washing- 
ton. The states represented 
will be Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, and Wyo- 
ming. 

The 17th annual Mid-Conti- 
nent Trust Conference will be 
held this year in Chicago, Nov. 
4-5, with the Corporate Fidu- 
ciaries Association of Chicago 


New York City Chapter, American Institute of Banking, gaye 
Dr. Harold Stonier, right, executive manager of the American 
Bankers Association, a set of airplane luggage as a token of appre- 
ciation for his talk on the value of the Institute at the chapter's 
annual banquet. With Dr. Stonier at the presentation, left to right, 
William S. Vanek, Manufacturers Trust Company; George 0. 
Nodyne, East River Savings Bank; and Leroy S. Clark, Marine 
Midland Trust Company, who are the chapter’s president, first 
vice-president and speakers’ committee chairman, respectively 


as host. The Conference area | Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
is Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, | braska, the Dakotas, Ohio, 
Indiana, Towa, Kentucky, | Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, 


Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, | and Wisconsin. 


American Bankers Association 


Apr. 12-13 Country Bank Operations Commission, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Apr. 18-20 Executive Council, Spring Meeting, French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind 

June 7-11 American Institute of Banking, Annual Conven- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y. 

June 19- Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers University, 

July 3 New Brunswick, N. J. 

Sept. 26-29 Annual Convention, Book-Cadillac and Statler 
Hotels, Detroit, Mich. 

Oct. 13-15 Western Regional Trust Conference, Multomo- 
man Hotel, Portland, Ore. 

Nov 4-5 Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, 

State Associations 

Apr. 5-7 Florida, Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Petersburg 

Apr. 25-27 Louisiana, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 

Apr. 30 Illinois, Trust Division, Wolford Hotel, Danville 

May 3-5 Missouri, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis 

May 6-7 Alabama, Hotel Tutwiler, Birmingham 

May 6-7 Massachusetts, New Ocean House, Swampscott 

May 6-8 New Mexico, Nickson Hotel, Roswell 

May 6-7 Oklahoma, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 

May 10-11 South Carolina, Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle 
Beach 

May 11-12 Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

May 12-13 Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis 

May 12-14 Kansas, Topeka 

May 13 Delaware, Wilmington Country Club, Wil- 
mington 

May 13-15 New Jersey, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City 

May 17-19 California, Hotel del Coronado, Coronado 

May 17-21 Florida, Bank Executives Forum, Daytona Beach 

May 17-18 North Carolina, The Carolina, Pinehurst 

May 19-21 Pennsylvania, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

May 22 Nevada, Hotel Nevada, Ely 

May 24-26 Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 

May 24-26 Texas, The Gunter Hotel, San Antonio 

May 26-27 Ohio, Neil House, Columbus 

May 27-28 Maryland, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. 

May 29-31 Arkansas, Annual Educational Conference, Junior 
Bankers Section, The Arlington Hotel, Hot 
Springs 

June 2-6 District of Columbia, The Greenbrier Hotel, 


White Sulphur Springs, West Va. 
Illinois, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 


CALENDAR 


June 2-4 Missouri, Bankers Conference, University of 
Missouri, Columbia 

June 4-5 New Hampshire, Hotel Wentworth, Portsmouth 
June 7-11 Florida, Agricultural School, Gainesville 

June 7-8 Idaho, Challenger Inn, Sun Valley 

June 9-10 Georgia, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta 

June 10-12 Colorado, Hotel Colorado, Glenwood Springs 
June 10-11 Washington, Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C. 
*June 11-12 North Dakota, Nicollet Hotel, Twin Cities 
*June 11-12 South Dakota, Nicollet Hotel, Twin Cities 
June 11-12 Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester 

June 12-15 New York, Mount Washington Hotel, Bretton 

Woods, N..H. 

June 14-15 Oregon, Hotel Baker, Baker 

June 16-17 Minnesota, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis 

June 17-18 Wyoming, Sheridan 

June 21-23 Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 

June 24-26 Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 

June 24-26 Montana, Many Glacier Hotel, Glacier Park 
June 25-27 Maine, Poland Springs House. Poland Springs 


* Joint Meeting. 


Other Organizations 


Apr. 5-6 Mortgage Bankers Association of America, Third 
~~ Mortgage Clinic, Hotel Commodore, 

Apr. 21-24 National Association of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers, Eastern Regional Conference, 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

May 5-8 National Association of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers, Mid-Continent Regional Confer- 
ence, Baker Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 

May 9-12 Association of Reserve City Bankers, Hotel del 
Coronado, Coronado Beach, Calif. 

May 12-14 National Association of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers, Western Regional Conference, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 

May 13-15 American Industrial Bankers Association, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

May 18 Savings Banks Association of New Jersey, Mont- 
clair Golf Club, Montclair, N. J. 

May 23-28 National Savings and Loan League, Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 

May 24-26 National Association of Mutual Savings Banks, 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. 

May 29-31 Consumer Bankers Association, Central-Western 
a Spring Meeting, Congress Hotel, Chicago, 

June 12 New Jersey State Safe Deposit Association, Hotel 


Berkeley Carteret, Asbury Park, N. J. 
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now 
available 


to you 


Microdex —The New 


Indexing System for Filing-on-Film 


TESTED. Now offered for the first time for use with Film-a- 
record,* or any other 16-mm microfilming machine, 
Microdex has been a part of our Contract Service for several 
years. During this time, millions of records have been 
indexed on microfilm by this new Remington Rand system. 
Microdexing has reduced the film area to be searched by 


more than 98% and finding time by more than 90%. 


*(Only Film-a-record offers you “built-in” film indexing.) 


COMPLETE. Microdexing enables you to index records accu- 
rately on the film by name, subject or number and separate 
them into easily located groups. It also provides the certifi- 


cation necessary for use of micro-records as legal evidence. 


IN HANDY KIT FORM. Several copies of every form needed for 
Microdexing — together with complete instructions — have 
been packaged in a compact, indexed kit. It is available at a 


nominal cost. Just contact our nearest Branch Office. 


FREE BOOKLET. Read this new 24-page illustrated manual and you will un- 


derstand why Microdex is so simple to use . . 


. why it cuts searching 


time to seconds. Write for your copy today. Remington Rand Inc., Photo 
Records Division, Room 105, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


FOR GREATER BUSINESS EFFICIENCY—USE PHOTOGRAPHY Remngion 
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.. for Institutions and Hospitals 


for Schools 


Lou Code! 


Picture what a marvelous difference Johns-Manville Asphalt Tile can make on your 


floor. Here’s a resilient, attractively modern flooring with an iron constitution. 


e Nowadays, it costs you no more to have quality 
floors like these—with cheerful colors, attractiveness, 
extra-long life. 


That’s the kind of flooring you get with Johns- 
Manville Asphalt Tile. It’s easy on the eyes, easy on 
the feet, and easy on the budget, too. 


Yes, you'll like everything that this flooring means 
in looks, in cost, in upkeep. And you'll like the un- 
limited range of color combinations—from striking 


patterns with strong contrasts to solid fields of 


marbleized colors. 


Also, you'll find advantages in the easy way units 
can be arranged in functional designs—such as traffic 
directing lines, or islands of color to set off activities 


UM 


PRODUCTS 


A good flooring job requires expert installation 
by trained craftsmen. 


That is why Johns-Manville Asphalt Tile is 
applied only by flooring contractors who have been 
selected by Johns-Manville for their mechanical 
ability and business integrity. 

You get superior workmanship combined with 
financial responsibility, when you deal with a Johns- 
Manville Approved Contractor. He is listed in the 
Classified. Telephone Directory. Why not ask him 
about these colorful, decorative floors? Or write 
Johns-Manville, Box 290, New York 16, N. Y. 


in special areas. What’s more, the individual units 
permit easy alterations or extension of patterns. Rein- 
forced with fibers of indestructible asbestos, J-M 
Asphalt Tile resists scuffing under the heaviest foot 
traffic. Does not originate dust. Stays fresh and un- 
marred with practically no maintenance. Even a care- 
lessly dropped cigarette won't harm its built-in beauty. 


For areas exposed to oil or grease, use J-M Grease- 
proof Asphalt Tile. Send for our full-color brochure, 
“Ideas for Decorative Floors.” Johns-Manville, Box 
290, New York 16, N. Y. 


Because of unprecedented demands, supply continues to be 
short despite greatly increased output. So please anticipate 
your requirements as far in advance as possible. 


Johns-Manville| Aspha/t Tile \Flooring 


Installed only by J-M Approved Contractors 


... for Factory Areas 
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.. . tHE RINK SERVICE 
THAT GUARANTEES LIGHTING SATISFACTION 


Executive Quarters of the Peoples First National Bank 
& Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Recessed 6 lamp 
Slimline troffers, 8 ft. long, provide high level of 
illumination on mezzanine Teer: Troffers are access- 
ible through top for servicing. 


Frink’s PLAW-O-Z47# service is unique in the lighting 
industry. Backed by more than ninety years of experience, it insures the right start in 
determining the proper fixtures and arrangement to secure maximum lighting efficiency. 
A Frink pzaw-o-zz72 is a complete lighting layout, custom-engineered to meet 
your exact requirements. There’s no extra charge for this service. Furthermore, many Frink 
customers have found that pzaw-o-zr7@ saved them a considerable sum through proper 
planning. And lighting satisfaction is guaranteed, if Frink specifications are followed. 
Send for our sample packet of pzaw-o-zr7# layouts and photos, showing a 
variety of modern fluorescent installations by Frink. 


The coupon will bring them promptly by return mail. 


CLIP THIS TO YOUR LETTERHEAD There's a Frink L-I-N-O-L-I-T-E fixture 


— correctly engineered for every commer- 
THE FRINK CORPORATION cial fivorescent lighting need. Seventeen 
27-01 Bridge Plaza North, L. I. C., N. Y. standard designs of highest quality work- 
Without cost or obligation, send your sample manship and materials, each available 
packet of PLAN-O-LITE fluorescent layouts with matching incandescent down-lights 
and photos to the if desired. Check coupon at left for 

your copy of the Frink catalogue today. 


4 

Attention of / GE 
( ) also please send catalogue of 


new Frink fluorescent fixtures. T R K C R P oO R A T oO N 


27-01 BRIDGE PLAZA NORTH, LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y 
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over-all rate structure which may ultimately bring about a 
News Exchange return to the point where the rate on direct loans will be 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57) the same as that of paper acquired from dealers. The fact 


of the matter is that there are many inconsistencies in rate 
Edward J. Frey, vice-president, Union Bank of Michigan, schedules other than merely relating to automobile financ- 
Grand Rapids: “We do not believe in allowing an automobile 


} ° : , ing. For example, the rates on appliance financing by the 
dealer to establish his own retail financing rates. It has dealer method are mor frequently higher than direct loan 
always been our practice to establish the retail rates under sates” 
which both the new and used car dealers operate. Any par- 
ticipation or reserve that may be established is the same Merchandising 
for all dealers under a fixed retail rate schedule. 

“Although there may be discrepancies in the direct loan W: were asked by our dealers to supply a folder that 
rate as against the retail rate on business acquired from they could send out with letters they were preparing to 
dealers, there are factors involved which may justify these solicit (consumer credit) business. All of them had set up 
inconsistencies. One factor, of course, is the volume origi- _ finance plans with us and the results of their advertising 
nating from dealer source, and the fact that a great dealof would also benefit us,” says THz MERCHANTS NATIONAL 
paper is purchased on somewhat more lenient terms than BANK & Trust Company, Syracuse, New York. “We finally 
credit extended on direct loan basis. Saying this another devised a most successful folder which is being used by ap- 
way, direct loan business which covers loans to purchase _parel stores, appliance stores, and coal companies. For those 
automobiles, loans on automobiles for payment of debt, | who requested a sufficient quantity we printed their sales 
personal unsecured loans, and other forms of personal loans = message on the page provided, and others are available so 
secured in one form or another are, generally speaking, a § that a stamp may be used by the firm.” ... @ “Our 
better type of credit than paper purchased from dealers. (consumer credit) department is operated along the lines of 
At the same time, there are frequently more over-all con- _a finance company and rates are the same as used by them,” 
siderations involved in dealer financing than there are on _ reports the ALPENA Savincs Bank, Alpena, Michigan. 
direct loans, each one of which is determined on its own “Our dealers’ paper is processed the same day it is received 
merits. without any delay. We find that prompt service and direct 

“The downward trend in interest rates in the past 10 to — contact with our dealers and borrowers is the essence of our 
15 years has had its influence on the direct loan rate which _ successful operation of this department. There is nothing 
in many instances is less than that on business acquired § phenomenal about handling a consumer credit department 
from dealers. Current trends indicate an increase in the except hard work.” 


Honolulu Chechs...at Par 


Air mail your Hawaii checks to us for immediate 


credit and prompt collection. Each item of yours is 
dispatched for collection on the same day we re- 
ceive it... by air mail. 
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A SYMBOL 
OF SOUND 
BANKING FOR CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
SEVENTY-SEVEN . 
OF SAN FRANCISCO 


1 MONTGOMERY STREET FRANKLIN AT THIRTEENTH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO OAKLAND 


For fast collection of your Hawaii items use 


EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
20 Pine Street « New York MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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COLOMBIA 


Presents Extensive Opportunities 


Colombia, among the leading countries of South America in trade 
with the United States, will offer increasing opportunities in the 
years ahead for travel, export and import trade, and development 
of new or expansion of existing local industries. 

Increasing numbers of forward-looking banks and business 
organizations in the United States are establishing correspondent 
relations in Latin America, notably with Colombia. Many of them 
are taking advantage of the exceptional and complete banking 
facilities provided by this 35-year-old institution. 

With 25 offices in all commercially important parts of the 
country, trade information is quickly gathered and forwarded to 
or _ Special departments for handling collections and letters of 
credit. 

Inquiries cordially invited. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices—Bancoquia 
Capital paid-up: $8,184,937.—Pesos Colombian 
Reserves: $8,938,693.—Pesos Colombian 
General Manager: Antonio Derka 
Head Office: MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 
BRANCHES: Anserma (V), Armenia, Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla, 
BOGOTA, Bucaramanga, Cali, Cartagena, Cartago, Cucuta, Girardot, 


Magangue, Manizales, Monteria, Neiva, Pasto, Pereira, Puerto 
Berrio, San Gil, San Marcos, Santa Marta, Sincelejo, Socorro, Vélez. 


New York Representative—Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


Bank Advertising 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38) 


as-you-go checking service came into 
prominence in the late nineteen-thirties, 
the era of merchandising was with us in 
earnest. 

Loans were the principal subject of 
banking in those years before the war. 
From Pearl Harbor until the signing of 
peace in Tokyo Harbor about four years 
later, bank advertising also went to 
war. But the war was only an inter. 
mission; at the end of hostilities the 
tempo of loan advertising by banks was 
stepped up to an all-time high. 


Bankers Saw Trouble Ahead 


The annual advertising surveys made 
by the American Bankers Association 
provide an interesting and revealing key 
to banker thought about the present 
and future. Advertising objectives and 
plans reflect the thinking of bank man- 
agement. This is another way of saying 
that an analysis of advertising plans for 
a broad segment of the banking business 
will reveal some of the inner thoughts of 
bank management. 

For example, in December 1946 the 
general tenor of national thought was 
optimistic. Business leaders and politi- 
cians saw prosperity and smooth sailing 
ahead. But the men who run the na- 
tion’s banks must have also seen some- 
thing else, because that is when a great 
nationwide shift to savings advertising 
was getting under way. 


Ties in with Anti-Inflation Program 


Anyone who thinks that the A.B.A. 
anti-inflation program, launched by 
President Dodge at the end of 1947, isa 
defensive move conceived to head off 


—forms that stay clear and legible—that 
won't crack up under continued use. Ask 
your printer about this first requisite for 
business forms. He’s an expert. And he’ll 
tell you why “Rising is right for the job”! 


Rising Bond 
V 25% rag V white and 5 colors 


V envelopes in 6 sizes V 4 weights 


V excellent printing surface for engraving, 
lithography, gravure or letterpress 


legislation can well ponder the facts set 
forth above. They reveal clearly that 
the banks of the country started to 
switch from loan to deposit advertising 
well over a year ago, and that this trend 
had crystallized to a point where deposit 
advertising occupied first and second 
positions in December 1947, when the 
special session of Congress called to 
fight inflation was in session. 


Advertising Expenditures 
Continue Up 


For the third straight year, bank 
advertising expenditures continue to 
move upward. Their expenditure plans 
for 1948 are given by 1,676 banks in the 
current survey. Of these, 555 will spend 
more this year than last, 1,034 will 
spend the same amount, and only 87 
plan to have a reduction in expenditure. 

Based on its annual surveys, the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 88) 
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WHEN YOU WANT TO KNOW...GO TO AN EXPERT! 


Rising Papers 


ASK YOUR PRINTER...HE KNOWS PAPER! 


Rising Paper Company af Mo 
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Use the 


in Chicago 


AS YOUR BANK 


You are cordially invited to use The First National 
Bank of Chicago as your correspondent. To serve you, 
and to insure prompt attention in all correspondent 
bank relationships, there is an experienced group of 
officers which devotes its entire time to this work. 


Epwarp E. Brown, Chairman 


James B. Forcan BentLey G. McCLoup 
Vice-Chairman President 


BANK AND BANKERS DIVISION OFFICERS 


Joun J. ANTON Vice-President 
Tuomas J. NuGent Vice-President 
Harotp W. Lewis Vice-President 
Me tvin H. Tutes Asst. Vice-President 
VeRNE L. BARTLING Asst. Vice-President 
Cuarves F. NEWHALL Assistant Cashier 
Epwarp DECKER Assistant Cashier 
Victor C. von MEpING Assistant Cashier 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Building with Chicago and the Nation Since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 86) 


A.B.A. Advertising Department esti. 
mates the annual advertising expendi. 
tures of all banks in the country. The 
_estimate for 1947 was $30,000,000. For 
1948 the estimated total is $32,500,000, 
an increase of over 8 percent. 


ST. LOUIS OBJECTIVES OF 1948 BANK 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSE ADVERTISING 


COMPANY Number of banks 


mentioning 
. To promote savings, thrift 327 
. Educational 

To sell services. 178 

Place of bank in community 

life 22 

67 


. To be conservative (both cus- 
tomer and bank) 
. Discourage unnecessary spend- 


. Create confidence and respect 
. U.S. Savings Bonds (E) 


PROTECT YOUR Personal and friendly service. 
. Combat finance companies and 


other agencies 


UNSECURED LOANS 


. New checking accounts 
16. Offset anti-banker propaganda 


with 17. Discourage unnecessary loans 
18. Sell free enterprise idea 
19. Stay out of debt 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL 20. Mortgage loans 


21. New business... . 


WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 22. Soil conservation 


23. Justify service charges 
24. Prepare for next depression. . 


ecent credit developments may have material- 


ly changed conditions which existed at the time Gaagemonwnd business 
many of your unsecured loans. were granted. 
These loans, in many instances, may easily be 
converted to a secured basis through the use of 


St. Louis Terminal Warehouse Services. 


WRITE OR WIRE OUR NEAREST OFFICE 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSE CO. 


SERVING INDUSTRY OVER TWENTY YEARS 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. « CHICAGO 3, ILL. » CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
826 Clark First Notl. Bank Bldg. Carew Tower 


DALLAS 1, TEXAS KANSAS CITY 6, MO. MEMPHIS 3, TENN. dean, by Gis lover, yo 
Construction Bldg. Waldheim Bidg. Sterick Bldg automatically —I say, Miss Campbell, are 
you sure you can see what I’m doing?” 
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at the 


window / 


with Burroughs 
Savings Passbook Machine 


The Burroughs Savings Passbook Machine is the fastest 
possible way to service savings accounts. Tellers handle 
more transactions per hour, lobby congestion dis- 
appears, and customers welcome the improved service 
But speed is only part of the story. 


This new Burroughs provides neater, more accurate 
records, facilitates internal accounting, and insures 
better audit control. 


The machines have a low purchase price and low 
maintenance expegse; they are compact, and present 
no installation problems; tellers like to use them, and 
learn how in a few minutes. Find out how the Burroughs 
Savings Passbook Machine can improve your internal 
operations and enhance your reputation for service. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 


THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY 
iM MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES 
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Meet Tomorrow's Customers 


tomorrow’s public relations pro- 

gram should be laid today, more 
and more banks are inviting school 
children to visit them so that the mys- 
teries of checks and deposits, loans and 
investments, can be explained to the 
next generation of customers. 

These bank tours have become a part 
of the curriculum in numerous schools. 
When the time comes to “study bank- 
ing” the young people and their teach- 
ers take a brief vacation from classroom 
work and go to the bank to see how 
theory is put into practice. 

The benefits are obviously mutual— 
the students get a quick laboratory 
course in banking functions and oper- 
ations, and the bank gets an oppor- 
tunity to explain its relationship not 
only to the business.world which many 
of the students will soon bé entering, 
but to the community they live in. 

Often the periodic tours are con- 
sidered newsworthy by the papers, and 


B eer that the foundation for 


the result is an interesting, constructive 
story. The Corn EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
Bank & Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia, for example, which for some 
time has included visits by pupils in its 
public relations program, recently re- 
ceived wide publicity in that city and 
in New York on the occasion of a school 
tour. 


For High School Seniors 


The most recent school visit program 
to come to BANKING’s attention is the 
plan inaugurated by the City Na- 
TIONAL BANK & Trust Company of 
Danbury, Connecticut. In cooperation 
with the high school authorities, the 
bank arranged for a series of these lab- 
oratory courses for members of the 
senior class. Divided into study groups 
of convenient size, the seniors visit the 
bank during a regular business day and 
review its gperations and varied serv- 
ices. Each group is escorted through the 
various departments by Joseph W. 


- A Danbury high school class sees the vault of the City National 
Bank and Trust Company. Left, Trust Officer Joseph W. Dumser and 
Ivan F. Ahlgren, head of the school’s business department, center 


Dumser, trust officer, who explains the 
work. When the tour is completed, the 
seniors are invited to attend a forum at 
which Mr. Dumser explains the broad 
story of the bank’s services to the in- 
dividual, the community and the na- 
tion. 

In their trip around the bank the 
students are told the story behind a 
check and how to use a checking ac- 
count, with emphasis on the fact that 
no account is too large and none too 
small for the modern bank. They lear 
how loans are made and how they work 
for the individual and for the city. The 
major services of a bank—acceptance of 
deposits, making of loans, transfer of 
money, trustee and executorships, in- 
vestments—are explained. 


"| Enjoyed the Trip” 

The FARMERS BANK OF THE STATE OF 
DELAWARE, whose head office is in 
Dover, has been welcoming classes in 
banking and business for several years. 
When the students arrive they are 
greeted by a senior officer and then 
taken on a tour of the bank. 

Sometimes the youngsters are so im- 
pressed by what they have seen that 
they write enthusiastic “thank you” 
letters. Here’s one of them: 

“T enjoyed the trip to the Farmers 
Bank yesterday because I not only met 
a fine gentleman, Mr.—, but I also 
thought it was educational. I saw some 
interesting machines which did almost 
everything but talk. Everyone was 
pleasing and had respect for us. 

“The most interesting thing I saw 
or ever saw was the vault, where the 
money was kept. The reserve money 
was the most I ever saw and probably 
will be. I would of liked to have kept 
the $2,700 that I had hold of but as the 
old saying is, ‘Money is the root of all 
evil.’ 

“T thank Mr. — for his time he gave 
us.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 
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Accuracy becomes automatic with a Na- 
tional 2000 Proof Machine in your bank. 

Accuracy in sorting items is facilitated 
by the automatic opening of a shutter 
located on the compartment in which the 
item should be placed. This ‘shutter is 
actuated automatically by the depression 
of the classification key used in identify- 
ing the item on its individual listing tape 
and/or the master tape. 

Accuracy in the entry of items is as- 
sured through the automatic “‘Lock 
Proof” feature. If the operator makes an 


error in recording an amount—or if the 
depositor has erred in adding his deposit 
ticket — the machine locks automatically! 
On depressing the error key, the amount 
of the error is automatically printed on 
the master tape, and the corréction is 
made immediately. No other machine has 
this feature! 

For fuller description of this, and all 
the other National Accounting Machines, 
ask your local National representative to 
deliver you your copy of the handsome, 
illustrated booklet shown at the right. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 


April 1948 


A New, Illustrated Booklet of some 60 
pages describes the services of edch of 
the National line. Shows how they can 
speed work in every department of your 
bank. Ask your National representa- 
tive to bring you your copy. You'll find 
it informative and helpful. Have it 
ready when accounting problems arise. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90) 


Short Course in Central Banking 


The FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF MIN- 
NEAPOLIS is offering Ninth District 
bankers a five-day course in central 
banking. 

Each week 12 key men from member 
institutions are invited to Minneapolis 
to see how the Fed’s wheels go around. 
Divided into small groups, they are 
taken through the various departments 
for first-hand observation of how the 
bank functions. Ample time is allowed 
for a study of the procedures, and to 
ask questions about them. In the eve- 
ning the bankers attend forum discus- 
sions, lead by qualified men, on current 
economic and banking problems. 

The member banks invited to send 
representatives to the earlier sessions of 
the course are being selected at random, 
but eventually, says President J. N. 
Peyton, all members in the district will 
be reached. The limitation on numbers 
givés every registrant a maximum op- 
portunity to ask questions and to study 
the Federal’s operations. The course, 
which started March 1, will continue 
through the Spring and resume in the 
Fall after the vacation period. 


The first bankers to take the short course in central banking of- 
fered by the Minneapolis Federal inspect some of the bank’s 
mechanical equipment. E. L. Pearce, Union National Bank, 
Marquette, Mich., is microfilming a check. The others, l. to r.: 
D. E. Vevea, First National, Rhinelander, Wisc.; N. L. Lind, First 
Citizens National, Watertown, S. D.; Stuart Taylor, First National, 
Barron, Wisc.; W. F. McClelland, Jr., First National, Mandan, N.D.; 
E. J. Bressler, Bank of Menomonie, Wisc.; R. D. Harkison, Grafton 
(N.D.) National; Glen Knutson, National Citizens, Mankato, Minn. 


In an interesting prospectus outlining 
the highlights of the program, the 
Federal says the idea was prompted by 
“the thought that there are mutual 
benefits to be derived from our becom- 


ing better acquainted with what you, on 
your part, expect of us; and, on our part, 
what we have as operating problems. 
“Perhaps there is a selfish motive 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 94) 


SALUTI N G Bankers Trust Company, New York, who use Kerr 


Changepoint Fountain Pens for better customer service in all. their branches. 
Counter sets in chrome and black were chosen to harmonize with the practical, 
modern design of this elegant Park Avenue brgnch. 


Modemize your customer service with Kerr Pens, too. Styles in bronze, chrome 
or walnut to harmonize with any check counter arrangement. 


W. K. 


Standard Banking Equipment Since 1934 


Order from your dealer or write for illustrated literature and prices 


KERR PEN COMPANY 


TULSA, OKLA. 
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On windy spring days . sig nothing stops 


entrance drafts like a revolving door... 


The Modernized 
City National Bank & Trust Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., Chooses 


Revolving Doors Because They 
Kansas City’s newest bank, the City National Bank 


Enhance the "New Look”’ 
& Trust Co., makes banking a pleasure for custom- 
ers and staff members alike. Both plan and furnish- 

ings are refreshingly modern, yet hospitable and friendly. . . . handsome, yet efficient and 
practical. Helping to create the bank’s “new look” are three all-glass, clear-vision Inter- 
national Van Kannel revolving doors. Two of them, as specified by Architects Keene & 
Simpson, are equipped with special dull-finish aluminum sliding doors for night use, elimi- 
nating folding gates. Whether your entrance problem is simple or complicated . . . whether 
it concerns old construction or new, revolving doors provide many important profit 
advantages. Modernize your bank with revolving doors and 


your cost sheets will soon reflect the difference. Your 


DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL STEEL CO., 1601 EDGAR ST., 20 or? EVANSVILLE, IND. 


request will bring complete information. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 92) 
behind all this. That could be. For one 
thing, we believe the course can bring 
about an improvement in the efficiency 
of our operations and improve our 
services to your bank. 

“No doubt, with on-the-spot observa- 
tion of how the Federal functions, you 
will gain a better understanding of how 
to get the most out of your bank’s rela- 
tionships with us. 

“Our hope is that, once a more inti- 
mate knowledge of each other’s prob- 
lems has been gained from week-long 
personal contact under actual working 
conditions, it should be easier in future 
to’conduct our everyday’ business.” 


A Bank Entertains the Clergy 


Each year the Troy, New York, So- 
ciety of the Friends of St. Patrick holds 
a big banquet on the evening of March 
17. To these dinners the MANUFACTUR- 
ERS Trust Company of that upstate 
city invites the local clergy, who sit to- 
gether at the bank’s table. 

The invitation, first extended in 1942, 
was the idea of Harold M. J. Lewis, 
vice-president and public relations of- 
ficer of the bank. It was his thought 
that the clergy were an important, al- 
though frequently overlooked, factor in 
the formation of public opinion, and 
that they were almost entirely omitted 
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COMPLETE 


FAST 


Instant Savings 


SERVICE AT S OFFICE 


DEPENDABLE 


SIN METROPOLITAN AREA OF ATLANTA) 


- COOPERATIVE 


You don’t have to wait months or years to realize on your 
improvement when you begin using Payment Coupon Books 
on your Time Credit Accounts. Results are instant. They begin 

the first day and continue to pay every day, thereafter. 


You can count on Allison to recommend, as well as manu- 
facture the right type of Payment Book for your particular 
purposes. The kind that gets better results and are low 


cost in use. 


For Complete Information.and Samples Write 


to Head Offices at Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


from the public relations programs of 
business. 


t 
So the Troy clergymen were invited ty os 
the St. Patrick’s Day dinner eight years y 
ago as guests of the bank—and they’ye fou 
attended each year since. Some 30 of ing 
various faiths enjoyed the 1948 banquet, zat 
Seated with them at the bank’s tabi. itt 
were the MANUFACTURERS’ official thi 
family, prominent local industrialists of 
and professional men. 
The Troy Society is a local organiz. Al 
tion. 
ha 
The Human Side n 
In its current national advertising ho 
campaign the BANK OF THE May. 
HATTAN ComPANny, New York City, is ar 
emphasizing the human side of the ci 
banking business through a series of ra 
case histories. lo 
One ad, titled “The Loan That he 
Staked a Million Meals,” tells how the 
bank opened a line of credit to a mid. T 
western restaurant chain, enabling it to 
open eating places in New York. t 
Another piece of copy, “How to Scrape I 
Up a Million Dollars,” narrates briefly $ 
the financing of strip mining by a col- j 
lieries corporation. é 


Each advertisment is illustrated with 
a photograph or drawing that points 
up the “human interest.” 


Open House 


The First NATIONAL Bank of Lees- 
burg, Florida, celebrated the opening 
of its enlarged offices by holding an 
“open house.” More than 600 people 
attended. 

The party invitation was a friendly, 
informal suggestion that the bank’s 
customers and friends visit the First in 
its new home (which was briefly de- 
scribed), watch the equipment at work, 
and meet the staff. On opening day the 
employees were at their posts, demon- 
strating the machines, and the visitors, 


Fort Wayne, Ind., has a new radio station, 
WANE, located on the 13th floor of the 
Fort Wayne National Bank building 
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representing 17 states, had a chance to 


est of the preservation of a free econ- 
omy” in this country. 


culty of maintaining a planned economy 


rams of see the bank at work. Women guests in an unregimented democracy. 
got camellias, the men cigars. And there Written by Roger Amory, chairman “To achieve permanent success,” 
Witedty [were punch and cookies for everybody. of the board, the pamphlet, as its title says Mr. Amory, “those operating a 
ht years The bank has been in its present suggests, discusses inflation in simple planned economy must at times put 
they’ye J four-story quarters since 1936, occupy- terms, outlining the causes and con- into effect measures not immediately 
e 30 of Hing first the ground floor, then the mez- tributing factors, and stating the ways pleasant to the electorate. Men elected 
anquet, zanine and basement. Earlier this year to curb it, and commenting on the diffi- _ to office are loath to do this and prefer 
’s table it took over the other floors—and it was 
official | this enlargement that was the occasion 


trialists, 


rganiza. 


of the party. 


Arizona Booster 

VALLEY NATIONAL BANK of Phoenix 
has distributed a folder listing the 
guest ranches, resorts and commercial 


Promptly 


ertising hotels in Arizona. ; = 
- May. Size, location and types of ranches 
City, is and resorts in and near each town and and Well ! 
of the city are cataloged, with minimum 
eries of rates. The facilities, attractions and 
location of each place are mentioned to 
1 That help the reader make a selection. 
10W the 
a mid. § Trade Exposition Exhibit 
ng it to The Frrst NATIONAL Bank of Akron 
York. took space in a Greater Akron Trade 
Scrape jf Exposition last Winter to promote its 
briefly savings and travel services. Features 
y @ col were models of the S.S. Queen Elizabeth 
and a locomotive. 
ed with Public interest was whetted by a con- 
points test which asked visitors to guess the 
number of pennies in a five-gallon glass 
jug. More than 13,000 persons partici- Vv L 
pated and winners received savings ac- 
f Lees- counts. Thousands of pocket dime Geared to the 
pening savers were given away, together with . . 
ing an a folder which pointed out how fast Banking Business ‘ 
people money accumulates by regular saving. as one independent bank 
iendly, Inflation Primer 
bank’s The NATIONAL ROCKLAND BANK of 
“irst in Boston has published a little booklet, 
fly de- “A-B-C of Inflation in the United 
- Work, States,” which it is distributing to its to another 
lay the customers and the public “in the inter- 
lemon- 
Isitons, The Industrial State Bank of Kalamazoo, 
: Mich., has a hostess, Miss Virne J. Williams, 
station, ight, who hel find the proper 
of the and cone making BAN K ER FLAP Tus Los Angeles unit bank, with over 
Iding quickly and stays sealed. 


Protect bulky mail in these strong- 
shouldered, wide seamed, deeply 
gummed envelopes. Write for 
samples and prices. 


New York 14, N.Y. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
St. Lovis 10, Mo. 


$145,000,000 in resources, would like 
to handle your cash and collection items 
for you... would welcome an account 


from your bank...would appreciate the 


opportunity of serving your customers 


when they come to Southern California 


Union Bank a rust Co 


THE BANK OF PERSONAL SERVICE 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM & 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP 
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Des Moines 14, lowa 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 


KING 


7 
RENSIO 
NVELOPE | 
| 4 TENSION ENVELOPE CorP. . 
| 


to call for more power to alleviate the 

pain. That is why planned economy is 

incompatible with democracy and why 

it results in continual requests for more , ee 

and more authority until the only solu- / would-be pa... 

tion seems to be a police state with its ; advance notice that 

stunted production and low standard of j there’s no cash on 

living. the premises. It’s 
“Europe presents many examples of all in the bank 

the result of the philosophy of at- 

tempted prosperity through planned 

economy, paper money, controlled 

money rates, and deficit spending—a 

difficulty which, if followed, always has 

and always will lead the masses along a 

glittering path of inflation to a slough 

of misery and degradation.” 


“No Money Here” 


Since the war the AMERICAN Na- 
TIONAL BANK AND TrRusT Company of 
Danville, Virginia, has been plugging its 
night depository service for Danville 
merchants and filling station owners, 
offering its facilities as a means of fore- 
stalling robberies and burglaries. 
Recently the bank decided to imple- 
ment its promotion with a notice which 
its customers could use on their doors, 
stating that they kept no money in 
their safes. The idea was that this frank 
announcement might discourage burg- 
lars. 
iy The notice is in the form of a sticker, 
‘ about four inches in diameter and 
When J Ou think of Pittsburgh, printed in color. It reads: ‘‘ No Money 
Here. We Use American Bank and 
‘ Trust Company Night Depository Serv- 
20 of Peop les First ice. Protection Against Fire and Theft.” 
Assistant Cashier William H. Dod- 
son, Jr., tells BANKrNG that the bank 
will be glad to send samples of the 
sticker to bankers who may be inter- 
ested. 


e 
Highest rail tonnages in the country and water ton- 
mages exceeded only by New York and Philadelphia 
are indicative of the tremendous industrial activity in 
the Pittsburgh area. Commercial and other business 
trends are rising, too. Through its thirteen completely News About Banks 
staffed banks, Peoples First National is in close contact CHeMicaL BANK AND TRusT Com 
with local conditions . . . and in excellent position to PANY of New York has issued its 14th 


render superior services to Correspondents. Your inquiries annual price and yield survey of state 
will be welcomed. and municipal bonds. It embraces the 


15-year market cycle 1933-1947, which 
saw prices make all-time highs and lows, 


s and records the market performance of 
PEOPLES FIRST NATIONAL more than 200 issues in this category. 
BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


; The CosHocton (Ohio) NATIONAL 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Bank recently celebrated its 50th anni- 
versary. The anniversary was observed 
with an open house, a banquet and an 
historical exhibit. 


The UniTED STATES NATIONAL BANK 
of Portland, Oregon, has purchased the 
MEMBER F.D.1.C. Farmers Security Bank in Yoncalla 
which eventually will be moved to @ 
new building at Drain. This is the Port- 
land bank’s 34th branch in Oregon. 
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Capital Markets and National Defense 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 


price level as @ fair measure of adequate 
credit volume, bank loans could expand 
another 50 percent before the total 
would have the same relation to prices 
and business volume that it had in 1932. 

If bank credit during the coming 
year, responding to legitimate business 
needs, should expand another $3 billion, 
it could by no stretch of language be 
regarded as a reckless or inflationary 
expansion of credit. Asa factor in prices, 
it would have considerably less signifi- 
cance than the purchase of grain by the 
CCC, guaranteed housing credits by the 
FHA or a third round of wage increases. 

It is also probable that the sound and 
fury that manifested itself at the year- 
end over inflation will not repeat itself 
during the coming year. The alleged 
threat of bank credit to the price struc- 
ture is rapidly becoming academic, as 
are also the varying measures officially 
proposed to control inflation. The 
American banker, more than ever be- 
fore, is conscious of the public interest 
in his credit policy and under the 
leadership of the A.B.A. is displaying a 
semi-fiduciary responsibility in the exer- 
cise of his credit power. The country 
will be served best if from this point on 
the decision as to whether a loan should 
or should not be made be left to the 
judgment of the banker and his client. 
No difficulty should develop in provid- 
ing business with whatever bank credit 
its needs and position justify. 


Cost of Money Is Low 


The burden of interest charges, 
whether they apply to bonds sold in the 
market or funds borrowed from an 
insurance company or bank, has always 


been greatly exaggerated. The cost of | 


money for industry as a whole runs to 
less than 1 percent of gross sales. In the 
industries which are heavily capitalized, 
such as rails and utilities, a great change 
has occurred during the last 10 years. 
In 1936 interest charges for all electric 
utilities amounted to 18.8 percent of 
gross, a figure which during the next 
decade was cut to 8.6 percent. A similar 
change has taken place in railroads. 
Here the interest charge has dropped 
from 20.1 percent of gross in 1936 to 
8.5 percent in 1946. 

The increase in rates and yields which 
has taken place during the last eight 
months is infinitesimal compared to the 
shift in money rates which occurred 
after the First World War. The present 
increase, amounting to one-half to three- 
quarters of 1 percent, will make no 
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appreciable difference in the cost of 
conducting business. On the other hand, 
it has been a very welcome adjustment 
for those institutions that make a living 
in the credit and capital community. 
Unfortunately the financial needs of 
business cannot be provided entirely 
out of earnings, depreciation charges, 
bank loans and bond flotations. There 
is a limit to the former imposed by re- 
tainable earnings and on the latter by 
the equity in the business. It is not 


possible or prudent to finance total 
outside requirements by bank loans and 
senior securities. The wise corporate 
applicant for added capital will seek to 
buffer his position with risk capital. In 
many respects this kind of capital is the 
most important, since it provides the 
margin that determines the availability 
and terms of the senior capital. 

This kind of money comes largely 
from the earnings of individuals in the 
upper brackets. It is here that politics 
bedevils the kind of economic states- 
manship necessary to protect the vigor 
of the goose that lays the golden eggs. 
The fact is that high and multiple taxa- 


THE AMERICAN cueck 
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1910 banks alike. 


A proven machine .. . 
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tion has practically prevented the ac- 
cumulation in recent years of the kind 
of savings which are invested in new 
common stocks. 

A recent study brings out strikingly 
the erosion of income which in the past 
has provided the risk money of business. 
Most of this money has always been 
found in the surplus income of indi- 
viduals earning $25,000 a year or more. 
In 1916 the 40,000 individuals that had 
a pre-tax income of $25,000 or more had 
left after paying their taxes $3.2 billion. 
This was the pot to which industry and 
new enterprise of all kinds resorted. In 
1929 this group had grown to 103,000 


and had left after paying taxes an aggre- 
gate of $7.3 billion. By 1942 the group 
had declined to 92,000. After paying its 
taxes, it had $2.2 billion left. In consid- 
ering these figures it is well to note the 
relative level of national income in these 
three years—$45 billion in 1916, $85 
billion in 1929 and $122 billion in 1942. 
Absolutely and relatively the reserve to 
which enterprise could appeal had 
shrunk. 

Still more striking is the fate of that 
growing rarity, the American million- 
aire. After taxes this group retained 
$400 million in 1916, $1,000 million in 
1929 and $21 million in 1942. For every 


W orldwide Correspondent Connections 


The banking and corre- 
spondent connections of 
Mercantile-Commerce cover 
all large cities of the United 
States and the principal cities 
abroad. Through our net- 
work of correspondent rela- 
tionships, accurate credit 
and banking information is 


quickly available. 


Mercantile-Commerce can 
thus render a valuable service 
to all of its correspondents 
...items are handled effici- 
ently ...inquiries promptly 
and authoritatively answered. 
The range and quality of our 
connections has long been a 
distinguishing feature of 


Mercantile-Commerce service. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION — 


dollar available as venture capital jp 
the financial picture in 1942, $20 were 
available in 1916 and $50 in 1929. This 
deterioration in the position of our most 
successful citizens, able and willing to 
expose their surplus earnings to the risk 
of heavy loss, is clearly reflected in the 
changing ratio of stocks and bonds jn 
new capital flotations. 

In 1945 $1.08 was raised through the 
sale of stocks for every dollar raised 
through the sale of bonds and notes; in 
1946 it was $.59 and last year $.35. 

It is further reflected in the prices at 
which seasoned securities sell. Oil and 
utilities are two industries which stil] 


have far to go to consummate their pro- 


gram of postwar expansion. In both 
fields there is a sharp, almost critical, 
need for the products. Recently Gulf 
Oil, one of the blue chips in the field, 
made an offering of stock to its share- 
holders. For weeks prior to the offering 
the management and bankers debated 
the proper price. The stock was finally 
offered at a figure which approximated 
one-third of the conservative asset 
value of each share. The price was only 
six times the estimated earnings for the 
past year. The utility industry must 
offer corresponding bargains in order to 
insure the success of its common stock 
flotations. 


The Disease Must Be Checked 


This is not a wholesome picture. 
There is added discrimination against 
the equity investor in unreasonable 
margin requirements. He may borrow 
only a quarter of the listed value of his 
security, whereas the GI may borrow 
up to 90 percent of the capital he needs 
to go into business. The earnings of the 
stockholder are taxed thrice—first as 
corporate earnings, second as individual 
income and finally as a legacy. It is 
little wonder that men of means and 
ability in greater number decide to relax 
after limited accumulations instead of 
continuing in a squirrel cage of futility. 
There is no precise calculus which per- 
mits the measurement of economic 
enervation caused by an unwise tax 
structure. Yet the disease of capital de- 
ficiency is revealing pronounced symp- 
toms. It should be checked before it 
impairs our industrial defenses in 
depth, checks our economic growth and 
predisposes the community to business 
decline. 
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The busier the New York Stock Ex- 
change is, the less time a member has to 
sit down, and yet the more a seat costs. 
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Columbia Establishes Housing Research 


oLUMBIA University will put the 
t problems of the nation’s housing 
and development of urban communities 
under the research microscope of ex- 
perts in all related fields, according to 
an announcement by Dr. Frank D. 
Fackenthal, acting president of the 
university, through establishment of 
the Institute for Urban Land Use and 
Housing Studies. 

A grant of $100,000 for the work of 
the Institute has been awarded by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. ' 

Dr. Ernest M. Fisher, professor of 
Urban Land Economics at Columbia, 
has been appointed director of the In- 
stitute. Working with him will be a 
board of university experts in econom- 
ics, architecture, sociology, law, busi- 
ness and other fields, comprising the 
Institute’s administrative. board. An 
advisory board of nationally known 
businessmen will be headed by Henry 
Bruere, president of the Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank. 

Serving with Mr. Bruere on the ad- 
visory board will be Elliott V. Bell, 
superintendent of banks, New York 
State; Walter H. Blucher, executive 
director’ of the American Society of 
Planning Officials, Chicago; Commis- 
sioner Howard S. Cullman, chairman 
of the board of the Port of New York 
Authority; Stewart McDonald, chair- 
man of the board and president of the 
Maryland Casualty Company, Balti- 
more, Maryland; Otto L. Nelson, vice- 
president of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company; Holman D. Pettibone, 
president of the Chicago Title and Trust 
Company, Chicago, and Lee Thompson 


“Looks like C-DO is slowing down — put on 
Khachaturian’s ‘Sabre Dance’” 
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Smith, president of the Lawyers Title 
Corporation, New York. 

One of the major purposes of the In- 
stitute, the first of its kind organized on 
a nationwide scale, will be to combine 
the resources and techniques of the 
several fields of studies which can con- 
tribute to the understanding of the na- 
tion’s housing problems and the trends 
which influence growth of our centers 
of population, according to Dr. Facken- 
thal. New York and surrounding com- 
munities will be only one area of study. 


Results of the investigations will be 
published as they are completed. Dr. 
Fisher, nationally known authority on 
housing, was recently appointed a con- 
sultant to the Library of Congress on 
housing and to the Bureau of Census 
Advisory Committee on a census of 
housing for 1950. 

One of the basic aims of the Institute 
will be to facilitate the training of grad- 
uate students in the techniques of in- 
vestigation and the processes of analysis 
of land use and housing problems. 


It’s the longest street in the world . . . for wherever 
you are, no business center in the world is more 
than a few hours away. 

Like it or not, we in the U. S. face the necessity 
of thinking and doing business internationally. 
Here at home, our own zone of influence is extend- 
ing further and further into international channels. 
That means increased reliance on the people who 


have the information and experience to give accu- 
rate answers and responsible service. 

The Fourth in Wichita . . . with many years’ 
experience in oil, wheat, cattle, farming, aviation, 
and associated interests . . . is in a position to 
give you dependable and swift service. 

Call on us . . . we're just a few blocks down 
Main Street from you. 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 


WrcHITA 


Douglas al Market Oy 


MEMSER OLPOSIT 


“Wichita Kansas 
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More than a thousand bankers — 


New Savings and Mortgage Policies 


year’s savings banking policies to 

become dated. For this reason, the 
nine-state Eastern Regional Savings 
and Mortgage Conference of the 
Savings Division of the American Bank- 
ers Association, held at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City, March 15 
and 16, was of great interest and im- 
portance to the 1,000 bankers who at- 
tended. 

The first two sessions, March 15, 
were devoted to the savings aspect of 
the conference and featured the follow- 
ing speakers and their topics: L. A. 
Tobie, president, Savings Division, 
A.B.A., and president, Meriden Savings 
Bank, Meriden, Connecticut—‘‘ What 
Can Be Done for the Saver?” (Presi- 
dent Tobie also presided at the second 
and fourth sessions); Everett J. Live- 
sey, chairman, Savings Banking Com- 
mittee, National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers, Dime Sav- 
ings Bank of Brooklyn, New York— 
“Savings Operations—Unit vs. Dual 
Systems”; James J. O’Leary, director 


[vars has caused many of last 


of research, Life Insurance Investment 
Research Committee, and director of 
research for the Committee on Public 
Debt Policy—‘Our National Debt and 
Our Savings”’; Joseph Farl Perry, chair- 
man, Committee on Savings Develop- 
ment, Savings Division, A.B.A., and 
president, Newton Savings Bank, New- 
ton, Massachusetts—‘“‘The Coming 
Crusade for Savings”; Dr. W. Brad- 
dock Hickman, member, research staff, 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
in charge of Corporate Bond Research 
Project, New York—“ Revelations from 
the Corporate Bond Research Project ”’; 
and Dr. Marcus Nadler, professor of 
finance, New York University—“In- 
vesting Savings Funds in 1948.” J. R. 
Dunkerley, deputy manager, A.B.A., 
and secretary, Savings Division, pre- 
sided at the first session. 

The two sessions on March 16 were 
devoted to “Building and Financing 
New Homes.” The following speakers 
and subjects were heard: Henry Wright, 
managing editor, Architectural Forum, 
New York—‘ Trends in Architecture ”’; 


Third session of the Savings and Mortgage Conference: left to right, Messrs. Dunkerley, 
Mortlock, Holden, Tobie, Scheick, Marcus and Wright 
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Thomas S. Holden, president, F. w. 
Dodge Corporation, New York—“The 
Building Picture in 1948 and Beyond”, 
Professor William Scheick, coordinator, 
Small Homes Council, University of 
Illinois, Urbana,  Illinois—“ What 
Bankers Should Know About New Con. 
struction”; Joseph M. Dodge, pregj- 
dent, A.B.A., and president, The De- 
troit Bank, Michigan—“ Protecting the 
Mortgage Investment Account”; Ey- 
gene M. Mortlock, director of Mort- 
gage Research, A.B.A.—“‘Servicing 
Mortgage Loans”; and William A. 
Marcus, vice-president, Savings Divi- 
sion, A.B.A., and senior vice-president, 
American Trust Company, San Fran- 
cisco, California—“ Future Values in 
Real Estate.” Vice-President Marcus 
presided at the third session. 


Because of space limitations, it is im- 
possible to report on the many signifi- 
cant and important ideas brought out 
during the two-day conference. It is 
only possible to mention the trends the 
discussions took, and the theories on 
which the sessions were based. 

Operations: Too many banks have 
become wedded to a system of operation 
adopted years ago. The choice at the 
time may have been a good one but the 
character and intensity of customer re- 
lations, equipment, and methods have 
changed materially in recent years. 

To save or not to save: In launching its 
anti-inflation program, the A.B.A. has 
developed data to demonstrate that 
those who save now—and the banks 
which garner savings now—will eventu- 
ally be in the most fortunate positions. 

New construction and new loans: Good 
loans are frequently turned down be- 
cause of inadequate knowledge of new 
construction materials and designs. 

Mortgage lending: Last year’s policies 
are already out of date. Any lending we 
do which adds to demand without in- 
creasing supply is inflationary. 

Mortgage servicing: A well made loan, 
by neglect, can be serviced into a bad 
one. Less prime loans, by persistent 
and effective servicing, can often be 
made into good loans. 

Mortgage reserves: Along with good 
servicing, mortgage reserves protect the 
bank against serious losses. A.B.A. 
President Dodge is the country’s lead- 
ing authority in this field, and made 
definite suggestions for various reserves. 

Investments: Has the time come t0 
consider corporates as well as gover- 
ments and municipals? The National 
Bureau of Economic Research has de- 
veloped material of practical and far- 
reaching importance, which was pre 
sented at the conference. 
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Banking Statesmanship 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


movement to defeat inflation it would have an effect on our 
economy far more profound than legislative regimentation, 
which would kill initiative and stifle free enterprise, which 
has made America great.” 

Similar messages have appeared in the bulletins and maga- 
zines of the Missouri, Pennsylvania, Iowa and other associa- 
tions, and still more bulletins have carried information on 
the program, in some cases devoting entire issues to the 
subject. 


Group, County and Other Meetings 


It is impossible to estimate the number of state, group, 
county and other meetings that have been and are still being 
held to enlist the support of bankers, businessmen and citi- 
zens in general in the anti-inflation program. For example, 
seven meetings in Texas, covering approximately 250 coun- 
ties, were estimated to have a potential attendance of 5,000. 
Group or district meetings have been held ‘in practically 
every state to get the local part of the program under way. 

In several cases these are miniature “pilot” meetings, 
usitg the material developed by A.B.A. President Dodge 
and other speakers in the countrywide anti-inflation tour. 
Roundtable discussions have been widely used, also. 

In Oklahoma, 18 meetings, known as Federal Reserve 
Economic Forums, have been scheduled by the Kansas City 
Federal Reserve Bank with Oklahoma clearinghouse groups. 
At each of these a representative of the state bankers asso- 
ciation will discuss the anti-inflation program. 

Several state associations have wisely obtained the serv- 
ices of those who attended “pilot” meetings as speakers on 
the group, county and local level. 

A feature common to many of these meetings is the distri- 
bution of the A.B.A. “kits” and material for talks to civic 
and other associations. 


Reaching Non-Bankers 


The speakers’ bureau idea has been widely used in passing 
on information about the program. Bankers who attended 
“pilot” meetings have agreed to speak not only to group and 
county bankers meetings but also to civic organizations. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Field Service 
Washington 25, D. C. 


March 8, 1948 


Circular Letter No. 
To: All Field Offices 
From: J. L. Kelly, Director, Office of Small Business 
Carlton Hayward, Director, Field Service 
Subject: Anti-Inflation Program with the Nation’s Banks by the 
American Bankers Association 

The nation’s banks have an anti-inflation program for volun- 
tary action on the part of the 15,000 banks to avoid excessive or 
inflationary increases in the use of bank credit. This program 
which will be carried out through a nation-wide campaign will 
stress the importance of the wise use of credit in times like these. 

Under this program the banks will assume the leadership in 
their communities in arousing a consciousness of the growing in- 
flation problem and a realization on the part of lenders of credit 
and the users of credit that loans should be sought and made 
only for the production and acquisition of food and such goods 
and services as will add to the supply side of the supply and 
demand question. 

In order that our field offices in the counseling and advisory 
work with small business may know of these objectives, we have 
been furnished a kit by the American Bankers Association which 
gives complete data on the subject. The material in this kit which 
is being sent you is composed of a statement by the President of 
the A.B.A., a news release, and other data pertinent to the 
subject. 

It is desired that you become familiar with this anti-inflation 
program of the A.B.A. in order that you, in counseling with 
small business enterprisers, may arouse in them the awareness of 
the inflation problem and some of the steps to be taken in order 
to accomplish the desired purpose of curbing inflation. 


They are participating in discussion groups, in platform talks 
and in radio programs. 
In North Carolina, for example, 45 members of the speak- 


ers’ bureau have been equipped with material on the pro- 
gram. Radio skits have been prepared, and the state associa- 
tion’s executive secretary, Fred W. Greene, has made a 
number of talks to civic groups. 


In Ohio, local groups of bankers are arranging for radio 
presentation of the anti-inflation material, with local bankers 
themselves at the microphone. Arkansas has made a special 
effort to have bankers appear before clubs and schools to 


explain the program’s purpose. In Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
the Minnesota Bankers Association has been in contact with 
civic and other organizations. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 102) 


AFTER A CALL ON PRESIDENT TRUMAN 
Pictured, left to right, are: Front row: 
I. P. McWhite, president, Palmetto 
Bank & Trust Co., Lake City, Séuth 
Carolina, and president, SCBA; J. K. 
Palmer, vice-president and _ cashier, 
Greenbrier Valley Bank, Lewisburg, 
West Virginia, and president, WVBA: 
President Dodge; Lehman Plummer, 
vice-president, Central National Bank 
& Trust Co., Des Moines, Iowa, and 
chairman, A.B.A. Consumer Credit 
Committee; Charles T. O'Neill, vice- 
president, National Bank & Trust Co., 
Charlottesville, Virginia, and chairman, 
A.B.A. Agricultural Commission. 
Second row: L. A. Tobie, president, 
Meriden Savings Bank, Meriden, Con- 
necticut, and president, A.B.A. Savings 
- Division; Lester E. Shippee, executive 
vice-president, Hartford-Connecticut 
Trust Co., Hartford, Connecticut, and 
chairman, A.B.A. Credit Policy Com- 
mission; Warren M. Goddard, vice- 
president, State-Planters Bank & Trust 
Co., Richmond, Virginia, and president, 
VBA; Richard A. Norris, executive vice- 
president, Lincoln National Bank, 
Washington, D. C., and president, 
DCBA; Walter B. French, deputy 
manager, A.B.A. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 101) 

Advertising campaigns evoked by the 
program vary from space taken by indi- 
vidual banks to statewide efforts by 
bankers associations and citywide clear- 
inghouse campaigns. 

Plans of the Savings Banks Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts include six full- 
page newspaper ads sponsored by the 
mutual savings banks of Springfield. A 
feature of the copy is a request to man- 
ufacturers not to raise their prices. 

The First National Bank of Tampa, 
Florida, has referred to the A.B.A. 
program in its advertising and has out- 
lined its plan for cooperating as an 
individual institution. The same bank 
has joined with other members of the 


Tampa clearinghouse association in 
similar advertising. 

The Kanabec State Bank, Mora, 
Minnesota, under the heading, “ Prin- 
ciples That Govern Our Lending Pol- 
icy,” explains the gist of the anti- 
inflation program and asks for the 
cooperation of borrowers. The Routt 
County National Bank, Steamboat 
Springs, Colorado, uses the words of 
cowboy “Pete Sage” to explain in 
homely language why some loans can 
be made while others cannot. 

The National Bank of Commerce, 
Norfolk, Virginia, is using a series of 
weekly advertisements on inflation. 
The Connecticut Bankers Association 
has designed and distributed a series of 


Minmearous MOLINE 


Ruggedness and all-round ‘“‘go” are coupled 


with fuel economies in MM 


Visionlined 


Tractors to assure reserve power and out- 
standing performance under all field and 


weather conditions. 
Visionlined 


From the famed MM 

“foursome’’—the models R, U, 

Z and GTB—choose the power-packed 

tractor engineered for your particular farm 

needs! Special features include: fewer parts : 

and greater accessibility; anti-friction sealed 
transmissions with precision-cut, heat-treated, 
alloy steel gears; high turbulence type cylinder 


heads; force-feed lubrication systems. “Quick- 
On—Quick-Off” tools for all MM Visionlined 
Tractors offer greater utility and real economy. 

Safe, dependable MM Visionlined Tractors 
mean time saved and more profits on all your 
farm power-jobs—all the year round! No mat- 
ter how tough the job, there’s an MM Tractor 


for better and.easier farming . . 
you that profitable of MM‘ 


. ready to give 


CTORS 


and MM MoperRn MACHINES. 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE POWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, 


MINNESOTA 


four advertisements explaining the 
background of inflation and what the 
public and banks can do. 

The material supplied in the A.B.A. 
kits has proved invaluable in connection 
with anti-inflation advertising, particy. 
larly in the case of smaller banks. 


Use of Material at Conferences, 
Schools 


State associations were prompt to 
schedule anti-inflation features for their 
schools, clinics, conferences and similar 
meetings to be held this Spring and 
Summer. In Indiana, to take one ex. 
ample, a two-day consumer credit meet- 
ing was held in February, at which the 
A.B.A. program and its implementation 
were an important part of the scheduled 
discussion. At Indiana University in 
March, bankers held a one-day real es- 
tate appraisal school, at which anti- 
inflation measures were discussed, and 
at Purdue University a two-day agri- 
cultural clinic devoted time to the same 
subject. 

Problems of inflation and counter- 
measures were scheduled .at an early 
date for two bank management confer- 
ences in Massachusetts, for several 
agricultural meetings in Mississippi and 
Oregon, at a credit conference in Bur- 
lington, Vermont, and at the Pullman 
Conference on Banking at Washington 
State College. In Missouri, two corre- 
spondent bank. meetings—conducted 
by the Commerce Trust Company of 
Kansas City and the Boatmen’s Na- 
tional Bank, St. Louis—devoted con- 
siderable time to the A.B.A. program. 


Press Comment 


An example of editorial comment was 
given above. With only a few exceptions 
—and those on questions of detail— 
the comment of editorial writers, finan- 
cial commentators and reporters has 
been wholly favorable. For example, 
M. S. Rukeyser, in his syndicated 
column: 

“An orchid should go to Joseph M. 
Dodge, Detroit banker and president 
of the American Bankers Association, 
for demonstrating to the American peo- 
ple that the alternative to regimenta- 
tion from Washington is not anarchy. 

“Mr. Dodge . . . has had the dis- 
tinction of having his plan approved by 
both President Truman and Senator 
Taft. There are few topics on which 
these two political personalities agree.” 

The very beginnings of the program 
were so thoroughly and carefully 
worked out that its acceptance by the 
public, the press and bankers every- 
where was a foregone conclusion. 
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TO YOUNG WORKING GIRLS — 
WHETHER IN LOVE OR NOT 


When a young girl goes to work, she is 
apt to look on her job pretty, much as a 
fill-in between maturity and marriage. 

Whether in love or not, she’s confident 
that a handsome breadwinner will come 
along...to provide her with a nice com- 
bination of bliss and security. 

“So why,” she may ask, “should I save 
money out of what I make ?” 

There are a number of reasons why— 
all good ones. For example: 

(A) The right man might not happen 
along for some time. 


(B) He might not be able to provide 
her with quite all the little luxuries a 


young married woman would like to have. 


(C) Having money of her own is a com- 
fort to any woman, no matter how success- 
fully she marries. 


So we urge all working girls—if you’re 
not buying U. S. Savings Bonds on a Pay- 
roll Plan, get started now. 

It’s an easy, painless, and automatic 
way to set aside money for the future. In 
ten years, you'll get back $4 for every $3 


you put in—and a welcome $4 you'll 
find it! 


Remember, girls— having money of your 
own may not make you more attractive, 
but it certainly won’t make you less! 


AUTOMATIC SAVING IS SURE SAVING - U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service, 
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Speakers at the lunchéon included New Jersey Secretary 
of Agriculture Willard Allen; A. G. Brown, director of the 
Agricultural Commission of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion; Charles Fleetwood, vice-president, Prudential Insur- 
ance Company; and Thomas J. Blanchet, of the Hunterdon 
County Naiional Bank of Flemington. William J. Kinna- 
mon, cashier, Hunterdon County National Bank, Fleming- 
ton, is chairman of the NJBA’s agricultural committee. 

Mr. Brown encouraged the farmers to build up the pro- 
ductivity of their land in order to increase food production. 


50 Aboard Oklahoma Soil Special 


When a five-stop, six-car M-K-T Lines special train left 
Dallas, Texas, a few weeks ago on a soil improvement tour of 
eastern Oklahoma, more than 50 bankers, businessmen, 
agricultural leaders and newspaper representatives were 
aboard. The Oklahoma Bankers Association participated in 
this tour at the invitation of the Katy Railroad and the 
Second National Bank of Houston. 

Durant, Atoka, McAlester, Muskogee, and Vinita—prin- 
cipal cities on the M-K-T Lines—were visited. Eugene P. 
Gum, secretary of the OBA, reports that “bankers, farmers 
and merchants turned out in large numbers” and gave en- 
thusiastic support to this activity. Conservation tourists 
were officially welcomed by representatives of local chambers 
of commerce and of the Lions, Rotary and Exchange clubs, 
bankers, businessmen, Extension Service and Soil Conserva- 
tion officials, farm youth group leaders, newspapermen and 
state officials. 

Stopover programs followed the same general pattern in 
each of the cities. One or more of the civic groups entertained 
the visitors at luncheon, after which there was either a soil 


conservation inspection tour or an educational rally of some . 


sort. The M-K-T Lines entertained at a banquet each eve- 
ning, which was followed by mass meetings in local audi- 
toriums attended by the general public. Speakers at these 
various meetings included: 
Clarence M. Malone, vice-chairman of the board, and 
“ Dooley” Dawson, vice-president, Second National Bank, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 106) 


Mayor Ollie Lee welcomes Mr. Malone, Secretary Gum and Mr. 
‘Till to Muskogee during the Katy Lines-Second National of 
Houston conservation tour in Oklahoma 


Cash Farm Income 


The farm income in 1947 for the nation was over three 
times what it was im 1940. This increase is noted in the 
tabulation below. While each state shows a substantial jn. 
crease in 1947 over 1940 there is a variation in this income 
which reflects somewhat the different types of farming 
existent in various sections of the nation. 


Iner, 
1940 1947 ‘47 over '40 
(1,000 dollars) 
9,145,215 30,174,744 230) 


113,306 380,001 
57,641 182,574 
164,297 490,001 
671,089 2,144,538 
140,328 516,654 
59,215 145,570 
28,411 81,598 
119,627 354,377 
167 ,675 492,081 
98,696 359,880 
578,985 1,869,729 
299,994 1,079,751 
718,514 2,368,962 
284,436 1,266,671 
164,792 579,258 
115,950 309,133 
55,390 171,686 
78,135 233,231 
79,775 193,772 
246,861 719,484 
420,927 1,335,556 
137,973 473,439 
300,042 1,080,676 
111,184 397,350 
269,768 1,125,518 
13,962 40,944 
23,521 59,448 
108,118 278,822 
61,599 181,939 
339,901 822,582 
213,507 743,951 
153,921 736,927 
341,462 1,052,485 
214,172 695,005 
115,943 376,350 
279,822 767,172 
10,146 21,930 
116,218 302,582 
139,776 671,099 
143,401 485,938 239 
596,568 1,974,575 231 
49,097 151,949 209 
42,628 109,443 157 
127,813 413,471 224 
150,476 611,455 306 
42,353 125,156 196 
323,599 1,051,210 325 
148,821 175 
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U.S. or total 


California......... 
Connecticut........ 


Kentucky 
Louisiana........ 
Maryland......... 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


South Carolina..... 
South Dakota. . 


Vermont... 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 


News for Country Bankers 
Alabama..;..... 
| Florida...... 
Montana.......... 
Nebraska.......... 
New Hampshire... . 
NOW 
New Mexico....... 
New York........ 
North Carolina..... 
North Dakota...... 
Oklahoma......... 
fy. Rhode Island...... 
| Wisconsin......... 
Wyoming......... 
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oil Must Be Productive 
We Can't Prosper 


International Harvester has long subscribed to 

the principle that if there is to be a “tomorrow” for 
both agriculture and industry, soil conservation 
practices must be carried out today. 


To promote this modern farming, the company 
last fall held the fourth and fifth of a nation-wide series 
of In-Service Training Courses on farm machinery 
for Soil Conservation Service personnel. They were 
staged in Region Five, Lincoln, Nebr., and 
Region One, Hershey, Pa. 


Thousands of soil conservationists, agronomists, 
county agents, farmers and farm equipment dealers 
attended these meetings to watch machines fight “land 
on the move.” The accompanying illustrations show 
how problems of terrace-building, gully control and 
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retaining of top soils, among others, were mastered. 


These men, supported by International Harvester and 
the IK Dealer in your home town, form an army 


=J 


that is waging a great peace-time battle: the conserva- 
tion of the land, our greatest heritage. We encourage 
everyone who daily lives and works with American 


© 


farmers to assist in the program of soil and 
water conservation. 


If the farmer is to prosper —and with him, the rest 
of the nation—soil must be made and kept productive! 


Want to know more about soil con- 
servation? Then write for this FREE 
booklet titled ‘‘Let’s Practice Soil Con- 
servation.” Address Consumer Rela- 
tions Dept., International Harvester 
Company, 180 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 104) 

Houston; C. M. Evans, dairy-poultry representative of the 
Department of Agriculture; H. Gifford Till, director, agri- 
cultural department, M-K-T Lines; Joe C. Scott, president, 
State Board of Agriculture; Eugene P. Gum, OBA secre- 
tary; George H. C. Green, chairman, agricultural committee, 
OBA; and Ollie Fink, executive secretary, Friends of the 
Land. 

This was the third rail soil conservation tour within the 
last several months in which the Second National Bank of 
Houston acted as co-sponsor. It cooperated with the Burling- 
ton Lines last year in two all-Texas tours. The expedition 
into Oklahoma was a boon to the Oklahoma Bankers Asso- 
ciation in that it focused attention on the OBA’s number one 
project—soil conservation. 

“We have held more than 70° meetings (in Oklahoma), 
when we staged an interesting program of one hour following 
a luncheon or a dinner, and have presented more than 1,800 
certificates of award to farmers who completed their con- 
servation practices,” said Secretary Gum. “We have told 
the story of conservation to more than 25,000 citizens 
attending these meetings.” 


Outside Man Saves Bank Money 


The Poudre Valley National Bank of Fort Collins, Colo- 
rado, has employed a full time agricultural field representa- 
tive since 1933. LeRoy C. Dyekman, a graduate of the 
Colorado Agricultural College and a dirt farmer for 20 years, 
has filled this post since 1942. The bank furnishes him with a 
car, which he uses to contact farmers, inspect and appraise 
land, crops and livestock, and advise farmers on different 
phases of their production and operations procedure. 

“We believe the field man’s position is one of the most 
important in the bank and certainly would not be without 
one,” writes H. N. Bales, executive vice-president. “ His con- 
tacts not only bring us new business, but they save us a good 
many dollars. He watches crops during the growing season 
and keeps us well informed on conditions.” 


Dort Cameron Appointed Farm Agent 


Dort A. Cameron of Batavia, New 

York, has been selected by the Lincoln 

Rochester Trust Company to develop a 

farm service department to look after 

the needs of the bank’s farm customers. 

Mr. Cameron graduated from Cornell 

University in 1940 with a B. S. degree. 

For two years during World War II he 

served with the United States Army; is 

one of the originators and a former member of the editorial 

staff of “Better Farms,” a publication devoted to improving 

the agricultural economy in the northeastern area; and was 

assistant county agricultural agent of Genesee County at 

the time of his appointment to the Lincoln Rochester staff. 

He is a member of the Grange, is a Rotarian, and is active 
in other civic and social groups. 


Work with Dairymen 


Two field men work out of the agricultural department of 
the First National Bank in San Rafael, California, an affiliate 
of the Bank of San Rafael. Among other things, they make 
calls upon dairymen and work out details of cattle and feed 
loans. 

Although George D. Mitchell, manager of the department, 
and his assistant, Asa J. Rutherford, have authority to make 
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reasonable commitments in the field, large chattel mort. 
gages and open lines of credit must be referred to the bank’s 
loan committee for approval. 

Mr. Mitchell received his credit training while working for 
three different feed companies and Mr. Rutherford got his 
credit experience by running his own dairy farm and cream. 
ery and as a salesman for a feed company. Both Mr. Mitchell 
and Mr. Rutherford keep in close touch with the prices of 
feeds so as to be informed when talking with cattlemen. 

“We maintain a large bulletin board in the lobby of the 
bank which shows what the cattlemen have for sale and 
what they want to buy,” writes President W. P. Murray, 
‘‘A copy of this list is sent out to over 500 dairymen every 
other month. We also send out a rain record bulletin cover- 
ing the annual rainfall in our district each year.” 

The purchase and sale lists are sent out as a goodwill 
gesture. All of the bank’s farm loans are on an instalment 
basis. 


Three Banker Agricultural Schools 


Brookings, South Dakota, Columbia, Missouri, and Bur- 
lington, Vermont, were recent hosts to bankers attending 
two-day agricultural short courses in those cities sponsored 
by the respective state colleges of agriculture and the agri- 
cultural committees of the state bankers associations. 

Carl J. Odegard, vice-president, Northwest Security Na- 
tional Bank, Huron; E. J. Evens, cashier, Citizens Bank, 
Amsterdam; and Page S. Ufford, vice-president, Addison 
County Trust Company, Middlebury, are chairman, re- 
spectively, of the SDBA, MBA and VBA agricultural 
committees. 

The South Dakota short course instructors were either 
practical bankers or agricultural college professors. The sub- 
jects covered included: Farmer-banker relationship; manag- 
ing South Dakota farms and ranches for greater profit and 
stability; the banker’s interest in feed conservation; soil 
management practices to maintain soil productivity; the 
best varieties of field crop seeds to fit climate; weeds; de- 
veloping new lines of hogs; external parasite control; light 
horses in South Dakota; factors that make a dairy herd 
profitable—how they can be improved—community pro- 
grams in dairy development; and 100 percent livestock 
efficiency in South Dakota. 

A barbecue, a stock judging contest, and five different 
livestock tours were held in connection with the South Da- 
kota course. 

The curriculum of the Missouri agricultural school for 
bankers was devoted principally to topics having to do with 
(1) the balanced farming program of the College of Agricul- 
ture, which is supported by the Missouri Bankers Associa- 
tion, chambers of commerce and other business and civic 
groups, (2) development of agricultural programs, and (3) 
farm youth activities. Instructors, for the most part, were 
professors from the Agricultural College, bankers and cham- 
ber of commerce officials. ' 

Faculty and students at the Missouri school held informal 
discussions during luncheon and at a banquet. 

At the Vermont agricultural school the questions discussed 
included: Where do we go from here in Vermont's agricul- 
ture?; what policies should credit sources be. following?; 
yardsticks to use in measuring a good farm loan; what credit 
men should know about farm forestry; when does machinery 
increase production costs?; what did dealer credit cost in 
Vermont in 1947?; what should a farmer expect of his credit 
source?; and would you have made this loan? 
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A Bank Is Known... 


... by the correspondents it keeps. Over 
371 banks in all sections of this country 


have been Central Hanover correspondents 


for more than half a century. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Check Routing Symbols 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


One of the first things taught to our new transit clerks is the meaning 
and use of the symbol. It speeds up the work considerably and cuts 
down guesswork to a minimum. 

Many months ago, we had the symbol printed on all of our customers’ 
checks, and when special checks are used by our depositors we insist that 
the symbol be placed on the checks in the space recommended. 

We are looking forward to the time when all banks in the United 
States will adopt this efficient and effective method of routing checks. 

A. E. CLEERE, vice-president and comptroller 
First National Bank, Houston, Texas 


A similar letter was received from A. L. Shreve, vice-presi- 
dent and cashier, Second National Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
In addition, he stated that at the present time practically 
all of the checks drawn on his bank bear the check routing 
symbol. 


work decreased . . . 


The head of our transit department tells me that the plan is everything 
that it is supposed to be, that, if all checks carried the new symbols in 
the proper place, the work of the transit department would be decreased 
tremendously. She states further that they use these symbols invariably 
where the checks carry the symbols, but that there are still many banks 
located throughout the nation which do not have the symbols on their 
checks. She believes that the system will be much more effective, and of 
much more assistance to them, when all banks have their checks properly 
marked. 

GEORGE G. MarTKIN, vice-president 
The State National Bank, El Paso, Texas 


real saving... 


Weare making every effort to have our transit clerks accustom them- 
selves to making the transit sort by use of the symbol. We have made 
considerable progress in this direction and are limited only by the fact 


that the plan is not yet in full use. However, the number of checks noy 
bearing the symbol is sufficient in volume for us to accomplish a req] 
saving in the sorting operation, particularly with respect to split states 
such as Texas. 
We expect that, as the number of checks bearing the symbol increases 
we will obtain further advantages from the plan. ; 
F. W. BoeuM, assistant vice-president 
Bankers Trust Company, New York, N. Y. 


decreased costs ... 


We have found that the symbol is appearing on a larger number of 
checks and quite sometime ago changed our sorting guides to show the 
routing symbols. Our sorters use the routing symbol wherever possible 
and we know that this method of sorting has increased sorting accuracy, 
reduced sorting time and naturally has decreased operating costs. 

We feel that the inauguration of the check routing symbol is a great 
step forward in the efficient handling of transit items and its true worth 
will not be appreciated until the majority of checks drawn on par banks 
bear this symbol. We will be glad to do anything within our power to 
bring about the use of the routing symbol by all banks. 

RAYMOND MECKFESSEL, assistant cashier 
The Boatmen’s National Bank of Saint Louis 
Saint Louis, Missouri e 


About 95 percent of the checks drawn on this bank at this time bear 
the new routing symbol, and, as soon as some old stock is exhausted, we 
contemplate that we will reach 100 percent. 

Our transit department advises that the use of the routing symbol 
greatly facilitates their work, and in our opinion the adoption of the new 
symbol is a forward step which will continue to have our wholehearted 
cooperation. 

J. R. KELvaM, vice-president and cashier 
Commerce Union Bank, Nashville, Tennessee 


Similar letters were received from J. W. McElroy, first 
vice-president, First National Bank, Baltimore, Maryland; 
Garett C. Evans, vice-president, The Fulton National 
Bank, Atlanta, Georgia; and Edward W. Supple, vice- 
president and cashier, The Merchants National Bank, 


The undersigned wish to announce the formation of the firm 


of 


AUGUSTINE, JONES AND WALSH 


to issue 


Lorlfolio Management 


WEEKLY GOVERNMENT BOND LETTER 


121 East 26" Street 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Partners 

Floyd Augustine 
Herbert B. Jones 
Richard A. Walsh 


Murray Hill 3-4770 


BANKING 


THE SIGN 
OF QUALITY 
IN MANAGEMENT 
AND FINANCE 


Good industrial man- 
agement and good bank- 
ing have many qualities 
in common. A principal 
one is a desire for facts 
about plant and business. 


The AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 
Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


consecutive dividena 


ON COMMON STOCK 


A quarterly dividend of 50c a share, 
plus an extra dividend of 30c a share, 
has been declared on the common 
stock of this company, payable on 
April 1, 1948, to stockholders of 
record March 10, 1948. 

R. E. Horn, President - February 26, 1948 

ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


Manufacturing Pharmaceutical Chemists 
North Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL 


BRONZE TABLET CO., INC 


Boston, Massachusetts, indicating that 
the employees in the bank were enthu- 
siastic about the possibilities in the use 
of the routing symbol, already see defi- 
nite advantages, that they are limited 
at the present time in the use of the 


symbol because a portion of the checks | 


do not now carry the symbol, and that 


they feel that, as a greater number of | 
| banks come into the plan, it will speed | 
up work immeasurably in transit de- 


partments. 


checks on divided states . . . 


The inclusion of the routing symbol on 
checks is of considerable assistance to the 


clerks in our transit department in sorting | 


checks, and more so when the checks are pay- 


vice-president, Mercantile National 
Bank, Dallas, Texas; W. C. Herpel, 
vice-president, The Alamo Nationa! 
Bank, San Antonio, Texas; and H. G. 
Diefenbach, comptroller, United States 
Trust Company of New York, New 
York, N. Y. All of these bank officers 
stated that they are attempting to have 
the routing symbol placed on all checks 
as soon as possible. 


What about 
LOS ANGELES? 


able in those states whose territory is appor- | , 


| tioned among more than one Federal Reserve 
| bank. We are making every effort to use the 


symbol in sorting whenever we possibly can 
and look forward to deriving the full benefit 
when all checks bear this symbol. 


We have had this check routing symbol | 
placed on more than 95 percent of the checks | 


we have had printed for general bank use and 
for the accounts for whom we act as dividend 
disbursing agent. Also, whenever we are asked 
to prepare checks for our customers the check 


| routing symbol has been inserted in the ap- 


proved location. In addition, we have written 
letters to all of our accounts having a sizable 
volume of checks and have asked them to place 
the symbol on any new checks they order, and 
in this connection we have received very 
favorable response. You may be sure this 
matter will receive our continued cooperation. 
W. H. MoorueEap, vice-president and cashier 
The Chase National Bank of the City of 
New York 
New York, N. Y. 


Letters from banks indicating that 


they were using the symbol to sort 


checks on divided states were received | 
\from L. Barnhart, vice-president and | 


comptroller, The First National Bank 
and Trust Company, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma; George I. Emery, vice- 
president, The First National Bank, 
Boston, Massachusetts. They also stress 
the desirability of quick response by 
banks throughout the country to the 
adoption of the routing symbol to in- 
crease its usefulness. 

Other letters were received indicating 
approval and endorsement of the rout- 
ing symbol plan from G. A. Ortagus, vice- 


president, The Atlantic National Bank | 


of Jacksonville, Jacksonville, Florida; 
R. M. Stumberg, assistant cashier, Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, San Antonio, 
Texas; Earl A. Drew, vice-president, 
Brooklyn Trust Company, Brooklyn, 
New York; R. A. Meixell, cashier, The 
Fifth Avenue Bank of New York, New 
York, N. Y.; E. L. Holtermann, cashier, 
Grace National Bank of New York, 
New York, N. Y.; P. A. Delaney, vice- 
president and comptroller, The Marine 
Midland Trust Company of New York, 
New York, N. Y.; H. A. Widdecke, 


We'll wager that there are but 
a few bankers who aren't peri- 
odically asked this question. 
And because it is probably the 
world’s fastest growing indus- 
trial community, (nearly 70 
million dollars invested in new 
industrial plants last year) yes- 
terday’s facts do not answer to- 
day’s problems. Our 34 branch 
offices and over 57 years of serv- 
ice to this community enable 
us to provide our correspond- 
ent banks with the latest infor- 
mation and with what we'd 
like to call our ‘traditional 
service.’ 


CITIZENS 
| 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 
Head Office Sth and Spring Streets 


NEWS FACTS ,:.. FINGER TIPS 


Now you can find any important. current news 
item and those of the past 7 years in seconds. 
Facts on File digests weekly every important 
news item here and abroad. The cumulative cross 
index locates for instant reference, every name, 
date, event, figure, fact or quote. Used by Amer- 
ica’s leading authorities, industries, libraries. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 
Complete weekly news and index service $45 a year. 
Cross-indexed yearbooks 1941-1947 $20 each. Write 
now for fully descriptive free booklet. 
Facts on File—Dept. 42-4, 516 5 Ave., N.Y.18,N.Y. 
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Washington 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


Public housers nevertheless are still on the defensive. It 
may be doubted that they will get a large public housing 
program through the present session of Congress. Even a 
small program will face tough going. Public housers were 
trying to offset their numerical inferiority in voting strength 
by teaming up with another group. 

This group, amorphous and not easily identifiable, sup- 
ported a common program of numerous, particular amend- 
ments to the federal housing financing picture. Their stand 
was typified by the bill introduced by Senator Joseph 
McCarthy of Wisconsin, vice-chairman of the special joint 
Congressional Housing committee. This group favored 
numerous changes in the rules of the game. While extending 
Title VI of FHA to finance builders, it would pitch this in- 
surance at encouraging construction of rental structures, and 
at slightly lower costs. It would offer yield insurance on 
supervised rental projects. It would provide accelerated tax 
amortization for investments in big rental housing projects. 

Among other things, this group would try to offset the 
drying up of buyer mortgage credit by facilitating construc- 
tion loans. It would seek to encourage a moderate tightening 
up of buyer credit, believing that easier builder credit at 
lower or non-rising prices would keep the situation stable, 
finance all construction possible, and still permit its purchase 
by buyers on such credit as is available. 

This group, for the most part, includes Administration 
housing officials. It also includes the public housers. 

There is still another group of conservatives who doubt the 
feasibility of easy finance or innovations generally. They 
were inclined, some of them, to go along with the Adminis- 
tration, if necessary, in reviving the secondary market for 
GI loans, and in extending Title VI in some form. This group 
wanted by one means or another to guarantee the continu- 
ance of home building construction even if it meant new 
governmental financial mechanisms. 

These are the background factors in the present churning 
fight about the housing problem. It is another case of big 
government getting a temporary seasonal build-up, or pros- 
pect thereof. And in the final wash of housing it is still possi- 
ble that little additional in new governmental techniques, bu- 
reaus, and interventions will find their way into law. 


Right, Sir Oliver Franks, Oxford professor, 
who is now British ambassador in Washing- 
ton. He was chairman of the 16-nation 
Marshall Plan conference in Paris last 
Summer 


Left, James O. Cole, new secretary of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, suc- 
ceeded A. T. Hobson, who retired on March 
1, 1948 


The RFC Extension 


Another issue that will determine the limits of govem. 
mentalism is over the extension of the life of the Reconstruc. 
tion Finance Corporation. Without legislation extending its 
operations, the RFC would go into liquidation June 30. 

Last year Congress, in continuing that agency for another 
year, clipped off hundreds of miscellaneous lending powers 
added either by Congress or by Executive Order over the 
years since 1932, empowering RFC to deal with specific 
problems. The agency proposed itself that most of these 
powers be dropped. Congress last year left the agency with 
$2 billion of new lending capacity, and its current principal 
function of making loans to business directly or in participa- 
tion with commercial banks. 

Seemingly the bill, which was the fruit of the study by the 
Banking subcommittee headed by Senator Buck of Dela- 
ware, would clip the RFC’s credit functions further. The 
permissible outstandings were reduced by half to $1 billion. 
The agency’s capital and surplus were reduced to $150 
million, a curtailment of $725 million. RFC was told that in 
the case of loans of $100,000 or less, its participation should 
be limited to 65 percent, versus present administrative 
practice of 75 percent. On loans over $100,000, RFC partici- 
pation would be limited to 50 percent. 

There were also provisions purporting to require RFC to 
charge reasonable rates of interest designed to avoid a loss 
on any class of business. These provisions are regarded as 
largely of academic effect in view of present RFC interest 
practices. Furthermore, nothing in the new bill will require a 
general increase in the cost of borrowing from RFC, since 
the cost of Treasury money to the agency last year was 
raised from 1 percent to just under 2 percent. 

Under the Buck bill, the RFC definitely would be pro- 
hibited from any large-scale industry financing without 
further reference to Congress. On the other hand, the agency 
probably would not in any case go into railroad loans, 
aircraft financing or volume industrial lending on any scale 
unless there were a sharp change in the economic picture. 

Were there to be any drastic change in the business pic- 
ture, Congress probably would expand RFC’s facilities 
readily, for that is why the agency is being maintained. 

For its present limited volume of direct and participation 
loans, the $1 billion ceilings on outstandings is not expected 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 
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American Express Travelers Cheques Offer You 


Only American Express Travelers Cheques offer so many plus values 
that cement your patrons’ good will to your bank. 


Your customers can use their American 
Express Travelers Cheques just about 
anywhere in the world, wherever ships 
sail, planes fly or America can travel. 


An educational campaign among hotels, 
transportation companies, filling sta- 
tions, restaurants, gift shops, depart- 
ment stores, etc., emphasizes that Amer- 
ican Express Travelers Cheques can be 
accepted without fear of loss. 


3 


4 


Your customers do not have to cash 
American Express Travelers Cheques be- 
fore using them — they can spend them 
just like cash. 


If American Express Travelers Cheques 
are lost or stolen your customers get 
their refund promptly—in foreign coun- 
tries as well as in the United States. 


An American Express Travelers Cheque 
is a “membership card” in the foremost 
travel organization, with offices and 
correspondents throughout the world, 
where travelers find the many financial 
and travel services they need. 


American Express Travelers Cheques 
uphold your bank’s reputation for the 
best possible service. 


Tune in VOX POP—ABC Network 
Wednesday 8:30 PM, EST 
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Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 110) 

to cause the agency to turn down any 
of the reduced volume of business it 
now is handling. The Buck Bill, like 
the Wolcott Act of last year, still 
maintains the RFC as a going concern, 
ready to expand in case of a need de- 
termined by a future Congress. 

In the process the Buck measure also 
gives RFC an extension of eight years 
of lending capacity plus two years in 
which to liquidate if not continued ac- 
tive beyond that period. It is also a 
possibility that the House will restore 
some of RFC’s lending authority, be- 


KANSAS CITY'S LARGEST BANK 


fore the extension finally is enacted. 


The Federal Budget and Taxes 


Probably the crux of big govern- 
ment’s struggle to maintain itself re- 
volves around the federal budget. The 
volume of expenditures controls the 
size of the federal payroll, sets the 
boundaries of government regulation, 
intervention and economic activity. 

Congress is fighting an uphill battle 
to attempt to hold these expenditures 
to a level $2.5 billion below the “bar- 
gain” $40 billion budget initially sub- 
mitted in January. The biggest obstacle 
to reducing spending is the developing 
international discord. The President’s 


+ 


\ 


(ommerce @mpany- 


Capital Funds Exceed 21 Million Dollars 


Established 1865 * * * Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


unusual the problem. 


$10,000,000 


& 
& 
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Barometer Reading 


New England business, like its weather, 
is changeable and requires experience in 
reading the signs. For over 112 years this bank 
of “Outstanding Strength” has been in close 
touch with conditions in this section. This ex- 
perience enables it to provide prompt action for 
correspondent banks, no matter how difficult or 


The National 
Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


SuRPLuUs $20,000,000 


supplemental requests to aid com. 


- munist-threatened countries already 


boosts the projected budget well above 
$40 billion. 

Congressional success in achieving a 
diminution of the level of some ip. 
come taxes practically precludes a vast 
new extension of government activity 
and services. Specifically the broad new 
reaches of governmentalism, proposed 
in the “State of the Union”’ message to 
Congress at the opening of the new 
session in January, could not hereafter 
be brought about except by an increase 
later in individual income taxes. That 
would make the next planned advance 
in big governmentalism difficult to 
achieve. 


Farm Price Supports 


On still another front governmental- 
ism is fighting. Before Senate and House 
committees on agriculture are proposals 
to revise the laws regulating farm 
production, marketing and goverm- 
ment price supports. 

Under the bill as it may be drafted by 
the House, government supports would 
be nearly always below market prices. 
Thus the market place would determine 
the value, including the relative value, 
of crops. 

There is a good chance for a less 
costly, less big-governmental farm bill 
if the present supports are extended for 
a year or so, to permit a more deliberate 
framing of long-range farm legislation. 

If there is a change in Administration 
next year, then big governmentalism 
will find itself generally on the defensive 
all along the line. Predictions ofa change, 
however, should be salted down by the 
recognition that a long time still must 
elapse between now and the election, and 
many things can happen to change the 
outlook. 


“I don’t mind telling you I’m worried. 
There’s been a mess of talk in town about a 
lack of venture capital!” 


BELATOGA RACE TRACK 


BANKING 


| 168 HOURS a WEEK! 
To handle our increase in business we have | 
gugmented our regular night transit (which oper | 
ates in the Union Station) with an additional | 
complete transit ynit which starts ot 11 P.M. in 
our banking quarters: 
The best in transit service ot the transit crossroads 
of the nation. | 
| 
| 
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THE HOME 


(Protector of the Kor tmcrican 


BALANCE SHEET 


December 31, 1947 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds oes 59,492,297.55 
Agents’ Balances, Less Than 90 Days Due 9,904,935.42 

LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 


Reserve for Losses 23,904,922.00 
Reserve for Taxes . 3,720,000.00 


Total Liabilities Except Capital . . . . . . . . . . $127,214,569.96 


$ 91,473,696.00 


Capital 
Surplus 


NOTES: Bonds carried at $5,391,045.38 amortized value and cash $50,000.00 in the above statement 
are deposited as required by law. All securities have been valued in accordance with the requirements 
of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


Canadian Assets and Liabilities have been adjusted to the basis of the free rate of exchange. 


DIRECTORS 


Lewis L. CLarKE Gorvon S. RENTSCHLER Guy Cary 
Banker Chairman of the Board, Lawyer 
Cnartes G. MEYER National City Bank of New York beg SMITH Georce Gunp 
The Cord President, Cleveland T Co. 
e Cor eyer Company ae GOELET Hanvay D. Casson residen eveland Trust Co 
WituiaM L. DeBost eal Estate Harotp H. HELM 
Chairman, M ct Trust C President, 
Union Dime Savings Bank McANENy Fr “43 Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 
Vice Chairman, E ICK b. 
Epwin A. BayLes Executive Committee, Chairman of the Board, Cuartes A, LoucHIn 
Dennis, Mass. Title Guarantee & Trust Co Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. Vice President & Ceneral Counsel 


» THE HOME« 


NEW YORK 
AUTOMOBILE MARINE 


Rosert W. Dow inc 
President, City Investing Co. 
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Operation Conservation 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 


The equipment, fertilizer, seeds, 
plants, and lumber used in the McLeod 
farm’s transformation were contributed 
by local industry and government 
agencies. Cars and jeeps were made 
available to the press without charge. 

The day’s accomplishments were al- 
most. unbelievable. They included the 
planting of more than 2,000 slash pine 
seedlings; poisoning of dozens of worth- 
less crooked oaks with caustic soda and 
ammate; and the cruising and marking 


of timber. Some of the timber will be 


cut later and the lumber used to build a. 


new barn. The forestry operations were 
under the supervision of the U.S. and 
Georgia forestry departments. 

A nine-acre permanent pasture was 
treated with lime and 3-9-6 and a wild- 
life stip of bicolor lespedeza was spread 
with 100 pounds of 3-9-6. The pasture 
was set with Coastal Bermuda grass and 
other permanent pastures were sown 
with lespedeza. Terraces were con- 


Christmas is COMING ... 


Except to the smallest members of the family, 
Christmas has a way of arriving sooner than we 
think. That's why NOW is the time to order your 
Christmas Savings Club supplies from Rand M¢Nally. 
Based on an intimate knowledge of banking methods, 
Rand M¢Nally Savings Club Systems win customer 
good will, definitely increase bank business, elimi- 
nate errors, save time and money. Write for complete 


information TODAY. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
Systems Division 
536 S$. CLARK STREET e@ CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


structed with a water disposal area of 
sericea lespedeza. Several acres of land 
were cleared of trees and stumps. Tons 
of fertilizer were applied and a huge 
amount of seed went into the ground, 

Ina fruit orchard, set under the super- 
vision of the County Agent R. E. Miller 
and his assistant, red, black and white 
muscadine grapes will bear the year 
around on trellises. Blueberries, heart 
walnut trees, quick-bearing, blight. 
resistant chestnuts, and new, improved 
varieties of figs were planted. A garden 
adequate for the McLeods’ needs was 
planted with vegetables. 

A dam pushed across a creek in back 
of the house by a bulldozer made a pond, 
which the family will use for fish and 
recreation and as a watering place for 
the animals pasturing in adjacent fields. 

By five o’clock the project was com- 
pleted and the McLeods were exuber- 
antly happy and grateful. 

They estimate that their farm can be 
expected to yield a third more than pre- 
viously and that the conservation dem- 
onstration enhances its value by 40 per- 
cent. 

Aside from the value to the McLeods, 
“Operation Conservation” is expected 
to furnish the pattern for many similar 
projects, which, of course, was the 
primary purpose of the demonstration. 
Already a make-a-farm-over program is 
scheduled for early May near Winder, 
Georgia. 

Plans for another similar project have 
been in the making at Cape Girardeau, 
Missouri, for several weeks. Clyde D. 
Harris, chairman of the Country Bank 
Operations Committee of the American 
Bankers Association, and president of 
the First National Bank in Cape Girar- 
deau, is co-chairman of the chamber of 
commerce’s agricultural committee, 
which is sponsoring this project. 


“It’s phony—you have to rustle up the car 
yourself” 
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Because we 


photograph 
checks... 


We can supply a complete description of any check 
payable outside Chicago that has been deposited 


with us. 


Also, if any such check is lost, a facsimile made 
from our film is forwarded for payment. Usually, 
this saves the time and trouble of getting a 


duplicate check. 


We invite you to deposit your checks with us. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 


National Bank and Trust Company 
of Chicago 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Get More 
HOME LOANS 


with this New Book of 


You are sure to attract home-loan prospects to 
your bank by inviting them to look through this 


unique book. For it offers just what so many 
prospective home builders seek ._. sound, prac- 
tical, attractive home designs . 150 of them 


.. all different, for modern homes of 4,5 or 6 
rooms. Equally valuable is the information this 
book contains telling prospects exactly how to 
proceed with every phase of home building. 


For every home in our book, complete blue- 
prints and specifications are available for build- 
ing anywhere, 


This book is one of our many items designed 
to help you befter serve your prospects, thereby 
bringing more business to you. You'll be pleased 
with the samples of these items, particularly our 
“Contractor's Kit”, which we'll include with your 
design book. 


89 Elmgrove Avenue, Providence 6, R. |. 


At 
**REAL ESTATE IN 1948”’ 


For an inside look at future residential, industrial, 
commercial property trends get Roy Wenzlick's “Real 
Estate in 1948". Send $3.00 to 


ROY WENZLICK & CO. 
Title Guaranty Bldg. St. Lovis 1, Mo. 


4, 


Pees eee ee eee eee 


Experienced Field Warehouse 
SOLICITORS 


Address 


CLEVELAND STORAGE CO., INC. 
Guardian Building Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Do Your Directors Read BANKING'S Newsletter? 

A staff of experts weighs factors in the national economic 

aictass and the results are presented monthly in BANKING’S 
ewsletter. 
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World Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 
is only a surface stability. The real 
prerequisite of stabilization, internal 
economic equilibrium in member coun- 
tries, was not established by the Fund. 
States Governor Jahn: “I cannot see 
that the Fund under the present circum- 
stances can fulfill its original purpose.” 


Counterfeiting Abroad 


There have lately been some rather 
sensational newspaper stories about 
counterfeiting of American currency by 
European communists. This would pro- 


| vide an easy solution for some people’s 


“dollar shortage,” but so far as can be 


| learned in Washington, the stories are 


just stories. 

Frank Sundstrom, Republican Repre- 
sentative from East Orange, New 
Jersey, wants to call in all U. S. paper 
currency for exchange, dollar for dollar. 
In this way he thinks a sizable,chunk of 
the ERP could be financed by the 
beneficiary nations, which would come 
into possession of dollars now secreted 
by their nationals. If enacted, the Sund- 
strom bill would be a headache to 
counterfeiters, who would have to pre- 
pare new plates. But, at this writing, 
the Sundstrom measure, although it has 
elicited hundreds of enthusiastic letters 
of approval, has made no legislative 
progress. 


Fund Dilemma 


That the Bretton Woods institutions 
are little more than sources of dollars, 
despite their international form, was 
forseen from the beginning. The prob- 
lem, as some see it, is to find use for 
some of the other currencies with which 
the members paid their initiation fees, 
particularly in the Fund. Of the latter’s 
sales of currencies through January, 
totaling about $478 million“all but the 
equivalent of $6 million were in dollars. 
The smaller figure represents sale of 
sterling to the Netherlands, in exchange 
for guilders. The latter sale was wel- 
comed in London, for under the Fund 
agreement it means that the UK now 
may borrow from the Fund $6 million 
more than it otherwise could. It also 
means that the Netherlands, having 
taken £1,500,000 from the Fund, may 
get from it $6 million less than other- 
wise. Members generally are reluctant 
to borrow anything but dollars from 
the Fund, for this reason. 

Several schemes for “putting some of 
the Fund’s soft currencies to work” 
therefore have been broached in recent 
months, notably in connection with the 
European efforts to form a regional 
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POLK’S 


BANKERS 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
The Bank 


INTRODUCES ..... 


two more outstanding fea- 
tures in the 


MARCH 1948 EDITION 


% BANK TELEPHONE 
NUMBERS 


% BANK STATEMENTS TO 
THE NEAREST DOLLAR 


Single issue price $27.50 
Five year rate $20.00 an issue 


R. L. POLK & CO. 


431 Howard St., Detroit 31, Mich. 


Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safeway 
Stores, Incorporated, on February 27, 
1948 declared quarterly dividends on 
the Company’s $5 Par Value Common 
and 5% Preferred Stocks. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 25c per share 
and is payable April 1, 1948 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness March 18, 1948. 


Stock is at the rate of $1.25 per share 
and is payable April 1, 1948 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness March 18, 1948. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 


182nd Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 


by the books of the company at the close 
of business on March 5, 1948. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 


L. H. LINDEMAN 


Treasurer 
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1948, to stockholders of record as shown 


clearing union with the help. of the 
Bank for International Settlements. 
Fund members, including the United 
States, have been studying the pro- 

, but since these would involve 
amendment of the Fund’s articles of 
agreement and since the several ITO 
conferences have shown the severe 
setback in the spirit of international 
cooperation since the time of Bretton 
Woods, it seems unlikely that the at- 
tempt will be made to change the 
articles. 

One of these proposals would give to 
Fund members a soft-currency quota 
over and above the present quotas; the 
latter thus becoming dollar quotas. This 
proposal is believed to be unacceptable 
to the Fund. 


Chinese Yuan 


In case you’ve wondered when the 


Chinese trashman would get wise to the | 


fortune to be made in second-hand 
paper money, an AP dispatch from 
Nanking reports that 100-yuan bills 
sell there in bales, at about 2,000 yuan 
per pound. The black-market quotation 
of that day made the yuan equal to less 
than 1/300,000th of a U. S. dollar. How 
many 100-yuan notes make a pound the 
story doesn’t tell, but 2,000 yuan a 


pound looks cheap enough. The point is | 


that the junkman pays off in_high- 


denomination notes. Imagine how it | 


would be here, if the junkman offered 
to relieve you of your money at $2,000 
per pound! 

Maybe the Chinese junk dealers had 
wind of the report which one Dr. 
McGovern wrote for the Herter and 
Foreign Affairs committees. The doctor 
recommends that we stabilize China’s 


currency. “This need not be the tre- | 


mendous load that is sometimes im- 


agined,” he reassures. The silver boys | 


are all ears. 

In a copy of the McGovern report, 
which came from the committee, wher- 
ever the printer had set “in the opinion 
of this committee,”’ someone with a 
pencil had changed it to read, “in my 
opinion.”’ Still, you never can tell how 
things will turn out. 


A Silver Loan? 


Although friends of China belittle | 


the problem of currency stabilization 
there by Uncle Sam, Washington ex- 


perts have their fingers crossed. It has | 


been proposed that we give China the 
silver to issue as subsidiary coin, for 
circulation alongside Chinese. paper 
money. Unless China’s balance-of-pay- 
ments and budget deficits are brought 
under control, and smuggling as well, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 
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New 


of Immediate Interest to BANKERS 


Bank Credits and Acceptances 


By Wilbert Ward, National City Bank, and Henry Harfield, 
both Members of New York Bar 


Fully up-to-date explanation of letter of credit practices and 
summary of precedents in international and domestic trade. 
Leads to better understanding of commercial credit operations 
and legal relationships of parties. Discusses commercial aspects of inter- 


national trade; types of paper involved; duties of seller; rights of buyer: 
bank’s privileges. 272 pages. Third edition. $4.50 


Money Market Primer 


By John T. Madden; Marcus Nadler; Sipa Heller; All of 


New York University 


—< of institutions and operations of the New York Money 
ar 


et. Helps you to better understand monetary policies, 
gauge more accurately trend of interest rates, loans and 
investments, commodity prices and business activity in general. Effects of 
war and post-war conditions on money markets and banks, all discussed in 


detail. 30 valuable tables; 212 pages. 


The Economics of Instalment Buying - 
By Reavis Cox, University of Pennsylvania 

This book grew out of a $100,000 survey by the Retail Credit 
Institute of America, of which the author is Director of Re- 
search Projects. Bankers as well as others will turn to this book 
for an up-to-date description of instalment practices and procedures; for a 
comprehensive analysis of the instalment system’s economic and social pur- 


poses and consequences. Covers large areas of the subject hitherto neglected, 
particularly instalment operations of retail merchants. 525 pages. 


Export-Import Banking 


By William S. Shaterian, New York Bar 


$6.00 


$3.00 


With the implementation of the ERP, this timely book will be 
welcomed by banks, large and small, called upon to handle 
foreign operations involving international transfer of money 
and goods. Covers work of foreign department of a bank; explains pro- 
cedures for po all types of foreign dealings. Gives necessary docu- 
ments and data; legal aspects explained. 397 pages. $5.00 


Financial Handbook 


Edited by Jules |. Bogen, New York University; with 
Board of 68 Contributing and Consulting Editors. 


Here is the complete working reference to the whole field of 
finance and financial operations. No matter what your ques- 
tion on any phase of financial activity, you can look to this 
Handbook for help you need to handle it surely, successfully, with backin 
of highest authority. Information is thoroughly up to date; illustrated wit 
live examples. 27 big sections. 1289 pages. Fully Indexed. $7.50 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, 15 East 26th Street, New York 10 


SEND ME— for 5 days’ examination — the books checked below. At 
the end of 5 days I will either remit full price, plus postage, or 


‘return them. We pay postage if check accompanies order. 


Bank Credits, Ward-Harfield...$4.30 Instalment Buying, Cox.... 
|) Money Market, Madden, et al... 3.00 Export Import Bkg, Shaterian. . 
Financial Handbook, Bogen...$7.50 


for 
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the silver will disappear from sight. 
Much will go into hoards in any case. 
Large amounts will be lost to the com- 
munist-controlled areas, or will be ex- 
ported to pay for smuggled imports of 
goods or exports of capital. If silver and 
paper yuan circulate side by side, peo- 
ple will use the paper to pay their taxes 
and will hold on to the silver. How 
coolly Secretary Snyder would view a 
stabilization loan to China today may 
be gathered from his testimony during 
the House ERP hearings, when he dis- 
cussed stabilization loans in general. 
Since there is not enough free silver 
in the U. S. Treasury’s general fund to 


an investment 
service 


tailored 


The individual investment requirements of your 


bank can be met efficiently by our Investment Division. 


We invite you to make use of this service when you are 
purchasing or selling U.S, Government, state or municipal 
securities. Our practice of executing your buying 

and selling orders in the open market assures you of the 


best available prices at no cost to you. 


The fine background of experience of the men in our . 
Investment Division may also be of value to you in the 
analysis of the bonds in your bank’s investment account. ° 


Why not discuss your investment problems with us? 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


LA SALLE AT WASHINGTON 


supply China with a circulating cur- 
rency of that metal, and since there is 
not a sufficient stock of the metal to be 
bought in the market, Congress could 
get the silver only by authorizing the 
withdrawal of silver certificates from 
circulation. The silver bloc of course 
would insist on the ultimate replace- 
ment of such certificates, through open- 
market purchases in future years. If 
such purchases should have the effect of 
raising materially the world price of 
silver, you will say, “So much the bet- 
ter,”—provided you are a silver Sena- 
tor; for that might provide an excuse 
for increasing the domestic subsidy. 


for 
your bank 


When the writer worked in an 
office in the early 1920s he thought that 
foreign trade was a difficult way to eam 
a living. In the first place, you didn't 
get any business unless you were on 
your toes. The old-established export. 
ers who had circumnavigated the 
globe, and knew the foreign buyer’ 
peculiarities of taste in merchandise and 
highballs, rather monopolized the busj- 
ness. 


Times Have Changed 


In this era, however, there are many 
new worries for the foreign trader. True, 
this is a seller’s market. All over the 
world people saw American goods in use 
during the war, and liked them. Besides, 
there is hardly another country with our 
capacity to meet the hunger for mer- 
chandise abroad. And, thanks to post- 
war lendlease methods, lack of pur 
chasing power on the part of customer 
nations is an obstacle taken in stride. 
But these advantages are balanced by 
such headaches as the OIT’s export- 
licensing regulations, the rigid import 
licensing and exchange controls of for- 
eign countries, and the burdens which 
foreign governments with industrializa- 
tion ambitions have placed on Ameri- 
can branch factories and assembly 
plants abroad and even on their freedom 
to change their agents. There is also, all 
too often, the reckoning with govern- 
ment competition, such as when Uncle 
Sam carries out his economic program 
in Greece, or the operations in this 
country of foreign purchasing missions. 


William A. B. Iliff, of Great Britain, is loan 
director of the World Bank. He is respon- 
sible for the development and application 
of bank policies pertaining to loans made 
or guaranteed by the bank. Prior to this 
appointment, he served the British Govern- 
ment in various financial advisory capacities 
in widely scattered points on the globe 
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IN A SERIES OF FARM 
$10,000,000 

OF 
CHICKEN PAPER _ oe 


Built a New Industry in Pekin, Ind. 


AND WE’VE NEVER LOST A CENT... 


Working with the Purina Dealer! 
Says BANKER HERBERT H. BAKER 


Ten years ago there was no 
broiler industry in Pekin, Ind. 
In 1947, 75 broiler growers ac- 
counted for more than $2,000,- 
000 of agricultural income. 


> 


This new industry isan achieve- 
ment of co-operative effort by 
Herbert H. Baker, cashier of The 
Citizens Bank of Pekin, and 
Purina Dealers O. L. and Murray 
Cauble, father and son, owners 
of Cauble’s Hatchery. 


Through the years, nearly $10,- 
000,000 of “chicken paper” has 
revolved around this combina- 
tion (as the industry grew it 
became necessary to share the 
financing with other banks). 


Besides building a huge new 
industry for Pekin (Pop. 434), 
Banker Baker has been able to 
report to his directors, “Work- 
hee Banker Baker, center, and O. L. Cauble, left, and 
ing factor—and we've never had Murray Cauble, right, of Cauble’s Hatchery. 
a cent of loss!” 


THE PURINA DEALER IS A MAN 
YOU SHOULD KNOW 


Rural bankers in many other communities are 
finding their Purina Dealer a good man to 
know. He and his employees contact farmers 
day in and day out. They know when the farmer 
needs banking service, they know when the 
banker has a good risk and a bad risk. Have 
you ever discussed your services with the Purina 
Dealer? Make it a point to do it soon. Working 
together .. . Banker and Dealer . . . you can 
build your agricultural community. 


= RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
i U 
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credit, but rather a shortage of funds 
individuals have on hand to meet in- 
vestment requirements. 

Mr. Sears predicted banks would be 
more lenient on secondary mortgages 
for GI loans if a system could be de- 
veloped in which governmental red tape 
would be kept to a minimum. 

He said it was a matter of opinion 
whether mortgages have become un- 
sound because of the inflated prices of 
new construction, and pointed out that 
the situation depends on the appraisal 
policy of the individual bank. 


... in Minneapolis — decline 
reflects increasing public 
sensitivity to costs 


ESIDENTIAL construction in 1948 
R will be off about 10 percent from 
the 1947 postwar peak, in the 
opinion of P. R. Harrison and G. J. 
Hirsch, real estate officers of the First 
National Bank of Minneapolis—and 
they are talking about 10 percent of the 
number of housing units, not dollars. 
They suggest that the decline reflects 
primarily an increasing public sensitiv- 
ity to costs. 

Recent sharp breaks in the prices of 
grains and other basic commodities, 
with their attendant publicity, have 
gone far toward convincing some buyers 
in many fields, including the new home 
construction field, that a broad al- 
though possibly temperate lowering of 
costs is in prospect. 

“There has been a noticeable decline 
in the demand for older houses,” Mr. 
Harrison said, “with a resultant drop 
of about 10 percent in market value. 
This fact, together with the let-up in 
new house construction orders, is to 
some extent an indication that the 
‘must’ demand for living quarters has 
been met to a substantial extent and 
that the most brutal part of the housing 
shortage is over.” 

Coincidental with and perhaps in part 
responsible for the falling off of house 
construction “starts” in the Minne- 
apolis area has been a modest “tight- 
ening up” of home building credit in 
recent months, and this is viewed by 
Mr. Harrison as a healthy development. 

Some of the smaller primary and 
secondary lending agencies, which some 
months back viewed the home-loan 
flood. as manna from the financial 
heavens, have had to slow down to 
catch their breath, to replenish their 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 


somewhat depleted lending stocks, and 
to see that their investments in real 
estate mortgages are in balance with 
their other forms of investments. For 
instance many of the small insurance 
companies and groups, ready buyers of 
home loans most of the time, are finding 
themselves at the limit of their mort- 
gage-acquiring ability and have with- 
drawn from the market at least 
temporarily. 

“Add to this picture the fact that 
lenders generally are interested in 
holding down inflationary tendencies,” 
Mr. Harrison said, “and the reason 
there’ll be no volume-of-home-construc- 
tion records broken in this area becomes 
clear.” 

The demand for GI loans is as great 
as ever, Mr. Harrison reported, but 
there has been a falling off in the actual 
volume of lending. 

“Tn general,” he added, “this decline 
is due to the lack of a substantial sec- 
ondary market for GI home loan mort- 
gages, but in part it is chargeable to 
increasing down payment requirements 
by lending institutions. 

“*A reasonably substantial down pay- 
ment is not only a protection both to 
the bank and the home builder, but is a 
strong safeguard against inflation. 

“Construction costs in some instances 
have been inflated to the point where 
carelessly made mortgages may be un- 
sound, but with reasonable down pay- 


“Confidentially, Brown, now that I’m an 
officer, who do I see about a raise?” 


| 


NVA 


Bankers View the Housing Prospects 


ments and with the exercise of vigilance 
against unreasonable additions to gost 
of construction, unsound mortgages 
can be avoided. Our loans are based on 
the bank’s appraisal of the worth of the 
property, and we would make no loan 
in excess of a reasonable percentage of 
that value.” 

Most scarcities in building materials 
are disappearing, Mr. Harrison said, 
Currently, plumbing fixtures and items 
involving steel are somewhat short, 
Recent shortages in piping and cement 
are being cleared up, and delays which 
marked home building during the first 
two years after the war have largely 
been eliminated. 

“The principal difficulty is in getting 
firm bids from contractors,” Mr. Harri- 
son reported. “Many of them are un- 
willing to enter firm bids, and attribute 
their unwillingness to fluctuating costs 
of both labor and materials.” 

Conventionality still rules in resi- 
dential construction in the Minneapolis 
area, with only a small percentage of 
new homes reflecting the more unusual 
modern architectural styles, and with 
little or no prefab construction. 

**Many builders have found that they 
can save money and cut costs by apply- 
ing modified assembly-line methods to 
such things as excavating and founda- 
tion work,’’ Mr. Harrison said. “In- 
stead of one house at a time, they con- 
tract for a number of houses in a row, 
excavating all at one time and in similar 
manner seeking to approach mass- 
production methods while retaining 
individuality.” 

Building codes in Minneapolis and 
the immediate area have not been 
modernized to any great extent since 
the war. 

Neither this nor costs have interfered 
with commercial construction, however, 
which Mr. Harrison estimates will 
reach a new postwar peak this year. 

“A dominant factor in commercial 
construction go-ahead orders is the 
saving in operating costs made possible 
to commercial concerns through mod- 
ernization and centralization of facili- 
ties in new structures,” he continued. 
“Often: this is a more compelling con- 
sideration than the high capital outlay 


‘ costs.” He believes the higher volume 


of commercial construction in the 
Minneapolis area this year will balance 
the drop-off in residential work and 
serve to maintain the over-all high 
volume level-of 1947, 
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DECEMBER 31, 1947 


ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds . $14,855,561.17 
State, Municipal and other Gov't 

Other Bonds Vk 120,247.23 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks 3,063,830.00 
Common Stocks . 


Bonps anp Stocks . $25,536,517.73 


Cash in Banks $2,695,249.01 

Cash in Offices 65,005.00 

Premiums, not over three months _ 
due, net as to Reinsurance 
Premiums Payable 

Accrued Interest 

Receivable from Associated 
Companies and Reinsurers . . . 

Other Assets 


2,760,254.01 


239,579.69 
78,073.06 


311,037.47 
82,609.27 


+ $29,008,071.23 


Tora. ADMITTED ASSETs . 


6,452,880.00 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums . $ 5,704,647.43 
Reserve for Losses and Claims 4,493,006.23 
Reinsurance Reserves 2,081,709.75 


Funds held under Reinsurance 
Treaties 


Commissions and Accounts Payable 
Federal, State and Other Taxes . 
Tora LIABILITIES 


1,188,815.60 

374,308.99 
321,100.58 
. $14,163,588.58 


Voluntary Reserves: 
Contingencies . $1,250,000.00 
Security Fluctuation 1,605,194.28 
$2,855, 194.28 
2,000,000.00 
9,989,288.37 
Toran... . $29,006071.23 


Capital 
Surplus 


Surplus to Policyholders 


Bonds and Stocks are valued in accordance with requirements of the State of New York Insurance Department. 
On the basis of December 31, 1947, market quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, the company's Total 
Admitted Assets and its Surplus to Policyholders would be increased by $96,448.98. Securities carried at 
$1,271,025.09 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


This statement does not include claims amounting to $252,310.20 for refund of prior years excess profits taxes, 


A. M. ANDERSON New York 
Chairman of Executive Committee, 


J.P. Morgan & Incorporated 


PRESCOTT S. BUSH New York 


Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. 


PERCY CHUBB 2nd New York 


Chubb & Son 


CLINTON H. CRANE New York 
Chairman of Board, St. Joseph Lead Co. 


WILLIAM A. HAMILTON Hamilton, Ont. 


JOHN T. JONES New York 


President 


EMORY S. LAND Washington, D. C. 
President, Air Transport Association of America * 


NATHAN MOBLEY New York 
Executive Vice-President 
JUNIUS L. POWELL New York 
Chubb & Son 
REEVE SCHLEY New York 
Vice-President, Underwood Corporation 
CARROL M. SHANKS New Jersey 

President, Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


ARCHIE M. STEVENSON New York 
* Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston 


HENDON CHUBB, Chubb & Son, New York 


UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 


FIDELITY 


SURETY 


CASUALTY 


Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 
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UNITED STATES RESOURCES DECEMBER 31, 1947 


COMMERCIAL UNION = OCEAN GROUP 


MARKET ¥ 
oom ALUES 


COMPANIES OF THE COMMERCIAL UNION - OCEAN GROUP ADMITTED 


Commercial Union Assurance Co. Ltd. t $22,656,716 | $15, 763,075 |$6,893,641 |$1,047,525) $22,747,683 | $6,984,609 


ORGANIZED 1861 


The Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp. Ltd. + | 26,047,921) 19,704,232) 6,343,689) 985,012) 26,117,743) 6,413,510 


ORGANIZED 1871 


American Central Insurance Company 10,389,899} 6,777,557} 3,612,342) 382,313) 10,477,647| 3,700,090 


ORGANIZED 1853 


The British General Insurance Co. Ltd. t 1,732,443} 1,000,780) 731,663} 647,892} 1,733,693) 732,912 


ORGANIZED 1904 


The California Insurance Company 6,910,840} 4,143,187) 2,767,653) 365,656} 6,955,690} 2,812,503 


ORGANIZED 1864 


Columbia Casualty Company 13,718,157 | 10,141,417] 3,576,740) 709,893) 13,765,009} 3,623,591 


ORGANIZED 1920 


The Commercial Union Fire Ins. Co. of N.Y. | 4,845,854) 3,386,465) 1,459,389) 331,516) 4,847,838) 1,461,373 


ORGANIZED 1890 


The Palatine Insurance Company Ltd. + 4,184,345) 2,375,024) 1,809,321) 630,003) 4,248,382) 1,873,358 


ORGANIZED 1886 


Union Assurance Society limited - 3,366,835) 2,308,904) 1,057,931} 631,909) 3,417,056) 1,108,153 


ORGANIZED 1714 


7 U. S. Branch * If all Bonds and Stocks owned were valued on the basis of December 31, 1947 Market Values, the Total Admitted Assets and 
. Policyholders’ Surplus would correspond to the amounts shown in the last two columns at the right. 


FIRE iia BONDS 
CASUALTY em MARINE 
AUTOMOBILE AVIATION 


HEAD OFFICE: ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 


a 
| 
r of action may | 
. izon — but in times like the present, T stable | 
, procedure proven by long experience, is in the best interest of those who | 
depend upon. insurance for their security. The aggregate experience of | 
our Fire totaling 769 years, continues to be 
our guide t h and Constructive Progress: | 
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BANKING’S ADVERTISERS 
April 1948 


LABORATORIES 
Agrna CasuaLty anp Surety Company. 
Auuson Coupon Company, Inc. 
AwentcaN AppRAIsaL COMPANY 
American Express CoMPANY 
AwertcaN Mutuat Liasitiry [Insurance Company 
AwentcaN Nationa Bank anp Trust Company or Caicaco 
AwentcaN Natronat Bang, INDIANAPOLIS 
AmentcaN Nationa Bank, 
AwentcAN PERFOoRATOR COMPANY 
AwentcaAN Raprator & Stanparp SaniraRy CORPORATION 
AwertcaN Trust Company oF San Francisco 
Awaconpa Copper Mrininc Company 
Arcmirects CooPpeRATIVE Pian Service, Inc 
AucustiNE, Jones AND WALSH 


Banco CoMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 

Bank Burtpinc & Equipment Corporation OF AMERICA 
Bank or America, N. T. & S.A 

Bank oF MONTREAL 

or New Souts WaALEs 

Bankers DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 

Bankers Trust Company, New York 

Burrovucus Appinc Macaine Company 


CanapiAN BANK oF COMMERCE 

Cenrrat HaANover Bank Trust Company, New York 

Caase Nationa BANK OF THE City or New York 

Carcaco, St. Paut & Pactric Company... 
Crnzens Nationa Trust & Savincs Bank or Los ANGELES 
CLEVELAND Storace Company, Inc. 

Commerce Trust Company, Kansas City 

CommerctaL Union Group 

ConTINENTAL NaTionaL Bank anp Trust COMPANY OF 


Corn Excuance Nationat Bank & Trust Company, PHILADELPHIA 
Crane & Company 
Crocker First Nationa Bank or SAN FRANCISCO 


De Luxe Caeck Printers, Inc. 
Devine & Co., Inc., C. J 
Dresop, Inc. (Bank Drvisron) 
Downey Company, C. L. 


Exuine, Inc., 


Facts-ON-FILE 

Famsanks, Morse & Company 
Fas-Casn System, Inc 

Frmeman’s Funp INsuRANCE CoMPANY 


Fourta Nationa, BANK In WICHITA 
Corporation, THE 
Futton Nationa Bank or ATLANTA 


HamMerMItt Paper Company 
Home Insurance Company 


Insurance Company or Norta America CoMPANIES 
ATIONAL Bronze Tastet Co., Inc 
INTERNATIONAL Harvester Company, Inc 
ATIONAL STEEL COMPANY 


Jouns-MaNviLLE CorPoRATION 
Kerr Pen Company, W. K 


La Monte & Son, GeorcEe 
Lawrence WaREnOUSE COMPANY 


Martin Company, GLENN L. 

MeRcANTILE-ComMERcE AND Trust Company, St. Louis... . 
Power ImpLEMENT COMPANY 

Monroe Catcutatinc Macatne Company, Inc. 


New York Terminat WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
New York Trust Company 


Ow Repusiic Crepir Lire Insurance Company 
8-CornINnG Frsercias CorPoRATION 


PENNSYLVANIA CoMPANY FoR BANKING AND Trusts 


LES First Natronat Bank & Trust Company 
PirtssurcH Giass COMPANY 
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Business Aids 


| gene month this column will list recent acquisitions of 
manufacturers’ literature which will supplement the 
material indexed in 1947 by the A.B.A. Small Business 
Credit Commission. 


ECONOMICS PRIMER— 
The fundamental workings 
of our economic system are 
reduced to their simplest 
terms in ‘‘Pete Is a Prime 
Mover,” a 52-page _illus- 
trated booklet. ‘‘Pete”’ is 
petroleum and he tells, with 
the aid of bright drawings, 
what is essentially the story 
of all industry, and traces 
his relationship to the wel- 
fare of progressive industries and communities. 
Ideas rather than products are presented in 
this new approach to a complex subject. The 
booklet, part of the producer’s educational 
program for its dealers and employees, is avail- 
able for distribution to educational institutions, 
associations and industrial organizations. Write 
to Shell Oil Company, Inc., 50 West 50th Street, 
New York 20, New York. 


HOW TO PLAN CREDIT 
POLICY—This 16 page book- 

CREDIT POLICY maintaining reserves, full em- 
ployment, etc. It explains how 

credit insurance protects work- 

ing capital and surplus against 

abnormal credit losses by pro- 

viding cash reserves immedi- 

ately available for keeping credit losses to an 
economical and certain level. Write to American 
Credit Indemnity Company of New York, First 
National Bank Building, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Remincton Ranp, Inc 
Ristnc Paper Company 


Sareway Stores, Inc 

Sr. Louis Termmnat Warenouse Company 
Scupper, Stevens & Funp, Inc. 
Securiry-Finst Nationat Bank or Los ANGELES 
Smira & Corona Typewnirers, Inc., L. C. 


Tension ENVELOPE CorRPORATION 
Texas Company, THE 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS By WILLIAM R. KUH , 


The Outlook for Loan Rates. Ninety-seven clearing- 1948 will be maintained at a high level. Here is a very brig 
houses in principal cities, out of 108 that replied to BANK- = summary of some of the opinions.* 4 
ING’S inquiry, say the trend of rates on business loans is up. San Francisco. The building peak has not yet been reached: 
Seventy-nine of the 97 report that this firming tendency is There is plenty of credit, although GI loans are declining 
noticeable all along the line, including mortgage loans and What is needed is a secondary mortgage market. High prie 
the rates paid on time deposits. are a deterrent to building but not too serious. There is, 
Only two communities out of the entire group noted any __ shortage of seasoned lumber, plumbing, metals and 0 
sign of a downward trend—one with reference to mortgage supplies and builders are turning to new materials such @ a 
loan rates and the other in rates charged for commercial _ new uses of glass, aluminum, wallboard and acoustic plaste 
loans. Nine felt that the general rate pattern was holding _— There is very little prefabrication but the use on locationg 
about the same. the assembly line technique is growing. 4 
A breakdown of the survey on geographical lines shows no Spokane. The caution signal on new building is visiblg 
marked differences in these broad trends between various _— Credit requirements are tighter, with a decline in GI lent 
sections of the country. However, rates in general seem to _ ing. The price of old houses is headed downward. Therei 
run possibly a quarter of a percent higher on the average in’ much more use of new designs and materials but very litt 
the South and West than elsewhere in the country. prefabrication. There is quite a shift in this area to the rane 
Considerable deviation from this general picture occurs if —_ type of home. a 
specific rates are examined. For example, interest paid on Denver. The demand for both residential and business ca 1: 
time deposits ranges from zero to 24 percent, with 11 _ struction continues high and seems likely to remain strong 
clearinghouses reporting banks in the zero category and three — Materials are in fairly good supply. There is some resistang 
reporting banks paying the upper figure. In between there is to costs and a tendency to wait, but this is not serious, 
every kind of rate and variation, depending on the amounts _ There is less GI lending and there is obvious need of a see 
on deposit and other factors and there is a variety of rates ondary mortgage market. Credit is ample and rental housin 
within each clearinghouse. is increasing. 
For example, one bank in Richmond has changed its Houston. Building volume is running much ahead of 1947 
schedule lately to pay 114 percent on accounts up to $7,500, Some older houses are cheaper. There are fewer GI le 
with interest calculated on the lowest balance each quarter. because rates are rising and generally exceed the legal ceilinj 
Another variation is reported from Omaha where a bank _ on GI transactions. Prices are high but the situation is sf 
pays 1 percent on deposits up to $500 and the same up to _ sound if appraisals are carefully watched. There is a sho 
$1,000, provided the accounts are dated September 1935 or _ of such material as roofing and plumbing. There is a shift & 
before. the ranch type house. 
One percent appears to be the cofnmon and favored rate Minneapolis. Coming north there is a little difference i 
on time deposits at present, taking the overall picture. the picture, with prospects of a decrease in the number ¢ 
Rates on commercial loans range from 14 percent to 6 _ houses built. However, commercial building will increas 
percent, although one clearinghouse in the South reported a —_ and probably the combined volume for this year will be 
maximum of 8 percent. Those reporting loans being made at _ great as last. The commtodity decline has been a big factt 
the minimum, namely 1% percent, include one clearing- _ here in the building prospects. The price of old houses 
house in the East, two in the South and two in the West. _ tending down and credit is tighter. GI loans are decreasif 
One and three-quarters percent was a much more common and there is need fora secondary mortgage market. Mate erg 
minimum, reported by 23 eastern and mid-western clearing- shortages are easing. There is little prefabrication or * 
houses, 10 southern and four western. The majority of loans _gineered” housing but some use of a modified Ne : 
are in the range of 3 to 5 percent. technique on location. 
Forty-eight communities report mortgage loans being W ashington-Baltimore. Coming East there is found a m 
made as low as 4 percent and none were reported at any _ definite feeling that the peak in costs and volume is at ham 
lower rate. Sixty-one clearinghouses reported loans at 5 _—The expectation is that the latter part of the year will se 
percent, which rate is by far the most common, particularly decline in volume to a point under the same period in 194 
in the South. Out of 35 clearinghouses reporting from that = although the whole current year will probably be equal 
- section, 26 said that 5 percent was the prevailing rate. last year. Old house prices are down. Credit is a little tight 
Some material shortages exist but not too severe. Prices 
The Outlook for Building. Interviews with bankers _ holding back some buyers and GI loans are definitely dow! 
active in mortgage lending disclose some interesting varia- There is little prefabrication, although some increase in & 
tions of sentiment as between different sections of the coun- —_ assembly line method on location. 
try, although they all are fairly well agreed that volume in * Starting on page 60 these interviews are reported more in di 
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